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| Grosseteste and the Theory of Papal 


Sovereignt 
guy 
| by BRIAN TIERNEY 


Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 





: ecause of the obedience by which I am bound to the Apostolic 


} See ... filially and obediently, I do not obey, I oppose, I rebel.”! 
The more we learn of Robert Grosseteste’s achievements as theo- 
' Jogian and scientist? the less likely does it seem that he will be remembered 
in the future—as he used to be in the past*—principally for this letter of 
defiance concerning papal provisions in the diocese of Lincoln. Yet the 
’ letter itself remains something of an enigma in spite of all the attention it 
: has received from a long line of scholars. It may seem an unprofitable 
task to go gleaning in a field where workers like Maitland and Sir Maurice 
Powicke have helped with the harvest, but we would suggest that 
Grosseteste’s direct refusal to obey an unambiguous papal command has 
never been adequately analysed from one obvious ‘point of view—as an 
extreme instance of a classical problem of political theory, the right to 
resist an unjust command of a divinely ordained power. 
The case can be called an extreme one both because of the status of the 


’ parties involved and because of the nature of the correspondence that 


, passed between them. The pope was acknowledged to be Vicar of Christ, 
head of the Church on earth, and though there did exist, already by this 


_ time, trends of thought which sought to limit his absolute power by associat- 


*, ing the cardinals with him in the exercise of plenitudo potestatis or by alleging 


the superior authority of a General Council,* Grosseteste’s writings display 


1 Roberti Grosseteste Episcopi Quondam Lincolniensis Epistolae, ed. H. R. Luard (Rolls 
Series 1861), Ep. 128, 436. 
2 For recent work on Grosseteste’s life and thought see the bibliography of A. C. 
Crombie, Robert Grosseteste and the origins of experimental science, Oxford 1953, 320-52. 
3 So, at least, we are often told. E.g. Luard referred to the clash with Innocent IV as 
| ‘the transaction which has done more to make Grosseteste’s name known and popular 
than any other in his long and active life’ (Epistolae, lxxix). Similarly, Mandell Creighton 
' (Historical Lectures and Addresses, London 1903) ‘... the event that made Grosseteste 
most famous...’ (145); Abbot Gasquet (King Henry III and the Church, London 1905) 
‘,.. the most serious as it is perhaps the best known incident in his whole career...’ 
(337). 
4B. Tierney, ‘A conciliar theory of the thirteenth century,’ in Catholic Historical 
Review, xxxvi (1951), 415-40; ‘Ockham, the conciliar theory, and the canonists,’ in 
Journal of the History of Ideas, xv (1954), 40-70. 
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no sympathy with such ideas. On the contrary, he accepted whole.) men 
heartedly and expressed in language that reflects his own metaphysical | yn¢, 
pre-occupations, the high doctrine of papal authority propounded by | ; 
Innocent III, that the pope received plenitude of power directly from God, of G 
and was himself the source of all other authority in the Church. Grosseteste | ge. 
even admitted that the authority he exercised as bishop came to him spor 
through the pope.! Catl 

Again, there existed already an elaborate jurisprudence concerning the | G3 ¢} 
validity of papal rescripts. Not every papal command imposed an im. pope 
mediate obligation of obedience on the recipient; the principle laid down ) ,qy- 
in the Decretals was, ‘Papal commands are to be obeyed or letters sent | Jette 
explaining why they cannot be obeyed.”* We are no longer accustomed to | jicit, 
think of papal provisions in general as acts of arbitrary despotism but} of 4 
rather, in Powicke’s phrase, as ‘a reflection, a symbol, of the complicated | ; de 
texture of ecclesiastical life.’ The law of the Church took heed of the ‘com-| (om 
plicated texture’ by providing numerous grounds for contesting the validity } 41), 
of a papal rescript. The pope’s letter might conflict with another papal. pap: 
command, it might not reflect accurately the pope’s intention, it might have ji, | 
been obtained by misrepresentation, it might conflict with the common logic 
law of the Church concerning ‘idoneity’ of clerks for benefices.* Only when yey 
all previous privileges and all canonical impediments were explicitly teste 
abrogated by a non obstante clause, and when the pope affirmed that he wa | logic 
acting ex certa scientia, was his mandate to be regarded as an incontestable .o¢ ; 
expression of the plenitudo potestatis. But that was precisely the sort of letter 344 
that Grosseteste had to deal with; it was indeed the use of the non obstant Jct, 
clause in such a fashion as to bar any appeal to the common law that 
drove him to the point of rebellion. From any point of view the central 
issue stands out simply and starkly. The pope was the supreme embodi- 


At 
not t 
comn 
2 
1 For Innocent III’s doctrinesee, e.g. Migne, P.L., ccxv, col. 279 (Ep. 1), ‘Petrum caput } ees. 
ecclesiae . .. qui. ..in membra diffunderet ut nihil sibi penitus deperiret, quoniam in p,7/,, 
capite viget sensuum plenitudo, ad membra vero pars eorum aliqua derivatur.’ (Cf) 1888 
J. Riviére, ‘In partem sollicitudinis . . . évolution d’une formule pontificale,’ Revue de 3 
Sciences Religieuses, v (1925), 210-31.) Grosseteste’s very high conception of the papal 4,5. 
authority is in evidence all through his letters. See especially Ep. 127, 364, ‘... sicut’ pi 4-9) 
autem dominus Papa se habet ad universalem ecclesiam in potestatis plenitudine, sic se } 751-9) 
habet episcopus in potestate accepta a potestate apostolica ad suam diocesim...’ pang 
389-90, ‘Quemadmodum igitur sol, quia non potest ubique super terram simul et semel) 4+ 
praesentialiter lucere . . . de plenitudine luminis sui, nullo per hoc sibi diminuto, lunam point 
et stellas illuminat ... Ita dominus Papa, respectu cujus omnes alii praelati sunt sicut) Go. 
luna et stellae, suscipientes ab ipso quicquid habent potestatis ad illuminationem et PHist 
vegetationem ecclesiae, suam exhibit praesentiam ....’ The image of the Holy See asa page 
sun radiating light and life throughout the Church also occurs in the exhortation read at 4g, oi¢ 
the papal curia in 1250, see Edward Brown, Fasciculus Rerum Expetendarum et Fugiendarum, ; vigor 
London 1699, ii. 254. Mr. W. A. Pantin’s translation of the relevant passage is quoted by geji,, 
Sir Maurice Powicke, ‘Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln,’ Bulletin of the John Rylands } kes 
Library, xxxv (1953), 482-507 at 505. 1928 
21. iii. 5, ‘Qualitatem negotii pro quo tibi scribitur, diligenter considerans, aut, ~ sj 
mandatum nostrum reverenter adimpleas aut per litteras tuas, quare adimplere non Const 


possis rationabilem causam praetendas.’ ie at 
* Such points were discussed at length in the Gregorian Decretals, especially in the qo. 
title, De Rescriptis, and in the glosses and summae on this title. fee 
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ment of God’s authority on earth; his command was explicit, its rejection 
\ uncompromising.* 


inded by/ These circumstances have led some critics to deny either the reality 


‘om God, 
rosseteste 
= to him 


rning the 
1 an im- 


of Grosseteste’s devotion to the papacy or the authenticity of his letter of 
defiance. While archdeacon Perry was devoting himself to the fashionable 
sport of discovering premature Protestants among the leaders of medieval 
Catholicism, Charles Jourdain was arguing that a bishop of Grosseteste’s 
Catholic convictions could never have written such a letter to a reigning 
pope.” The first position need not be taken seriously and the arguments 


uid down } advanced by Jourdain based on the manuscript tradition of the crucial 
ters sent | letter seem untenable in the light of subsequent research.® If the authen- 
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ticity of Grosseteste’s letter is to be called into question it must be because 
of the inherent improbability of its contents. The attitude it displays is 


| indeed so different from that expressed in other writings of Grosseteste that 


commentators who have accepted it as genuine have usually been com- 
pelled either to postulate a radical change in Grosseteste’s attitude to the 
papacy in the last years of his life,® or, granted that he retained to the end 
his high conception of papal flenitudo potestatis, to charge him with a 
logical inconsistency in committing an act of disobedience. This latter 
view was forcefully expressed by Maitland. “The more we make of Grosse- 
teste’s heroism in withstanding Innocent IV the worse we think of his 
logical position. And bad enough it was. He had conceded to the apostolic 
see a power of freely dealing out ecclesiastical benefices all the world over 
and then had to contend that this power should be used, but not abused. 
Instead of the simple statement that the pope cannot lawfully provide 


1 The fact that Grosseteste’s letter was addressed to the pope’s notary, Master Innocent, 
not to the pope himself, does not seem materially to affect the issue. The pope sent his 
command through this agent; Grosseteste replied through the same man. 

2G. G. Perry, The Life and Times of Robert Grosseteste, London 1871. Jourdain’s 
criticisms were originally published in 1868 in the Bulletin de l’ Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres and were reprinted in his Excursions Historiques @ travers le Moyen Age, Paris 
1888, 147-71. 

3S. Harrison Thomson, The Writings of Robert Grosseteste, Cambridge 1940, 171, 193; 
212-3. Jourdain’s arguments were criticised by J. Fehlten, Robert Grosseteste, Bischof von 
Lincoln, Freiburg 1887, 109-12. See also F. S. Stevenson, Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of 
Lincoln, London 1899, 315, 316, 319 ff.; F. M. Powicke, King Henry III and the Lord 
Edward, Oxford 1947, i. 285, n. 3. 

4 This was, indeed, Jourdain’s principal argument, Excursions Historiques, 170-1, ‘Un 
point demeure constant, c’est que les écrits contre la cour de Rome, attribués 4 Robert 
Grosse-Téte aussi bien que les faits correspondants, racontés dans |’Historia major et dans 
Historia minor sont en contradiction manifeste avec les opinions qui se font jour 4 chaque 
page de la correspondance authentique de I’évéque de Lincoln. La critique est donc en 
droit de rejeter ces écrits commes apocryphes.. ..’ This conclusion was accepted and 
vigorously re-stated by A. L. Smith, Church and State in the Middle Ages (Ford Lectures 
delivered in 1905), Oxford 1913, 101-37. H. K. Mann took note of these criticisms, but did 
not commit himself concerning the authenticity of Ep. 128, Lives of the Popes, xiv, London 
1928, 262-3. 

' 8L. Dehio, Innocenz IV. und England, Berlin-Leipzig 1914, 75-81. Cf. W. Stubbs, 
Constitutional History of England, 3rd ed. Oxford 1887, ii. 314, ‘Certainly as he grew older 
his attitude to the pope became more hostile.” Mandell Creighton, Historical Lectures, 148, 
‘Grosseteste, devoted to the existing ecclesiastical system as he was, an absolutely devout 

' son of the pope, yet was driven in spite of himself into antagonism to that system . . ..’ 
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clerks with English benefices...we find this indefensible distinctio, v 
between use and abuse. ... The bishop who makes a stand against th c 
pope at the line between use and abuse is indeed heroic; but his is th e 
heroism of despair.” tv 
In more recent years this presentation of Grosseteste’s attitude hy b 
been sharply criticised by Professor Barraclough. He observes thy a 
‘Grosseteste was a bishop and administrator: he was not concerned wit) a 
logical attitudinizing, but with the good government of the Church. Ifth I 
effects of papal intervention in the distribution of benefices were whok | 
some, he had no quarrel with the system of provisions as such. Th (¢ 
question was simply one of ways and means.”* Barraclough, it will be sea p 
does not attempt to refute Maitland’s charge that Grosseteste was illogica ti 
rather he seems to magnify it by suggesting that the great bishop woul 
have regarded logic as irrelevant in a matter of this sort. It is certain d 
true that Grosseteste was primarily concerned with the good governme n 
of the Church, and any useful discussion of his attitude must insist on th’ V 
fact; but the famed Lzncolniensis did after all possess one of the most subi - 
and searching intellects of the thirteenth century, and it seems an ove tl 
simplification to suggest that his acknowledgment of the pope’s norm r 
right to make provisions was based solely on considerations of administr n 
tive expediency. It was rather a logical corollary of a theological propa 
tion, which Grosseteste whole-heartedly accepted, concerning the orig tl 
and nature of papal authority. To make Grosseteste a premature pragm b 
tist is worse than making him a premature Protestant. ce 
The most recent writer on the problem, Professor Powicke, if we ha tc 
understood him rightly, takes up a position that does not differ essential le 
from that of Maitland, though it is expressed in language more sympathet_ th 
to Grosseteste. With his gift for writing thirteenth-century history ‘fro it 
the inside’, Professor Powicke enables us to see how Grosseteste’s prot re 
was in accordance with all his moral convictions on the episcopal duty; be 
pastoral care, and how his very exaltation of the papal dignity led him: 
react with unusual vehemence when confronted with abuses of pap: 
power. But Powicke seems concerned to show that Grosseteste’s attitu() 18 
was psychologically comprehensible rather than that it was logical ce 


. . ° ° e we 
consistent. He point out that, in the thirteenth century, ‘Orthodox miné yp, 


1F, W. Maitland, Roman Canon Law in the Church of England, London 1898, 66- . 


Cf. Stevenson, Robert Grosseteste, 312, ‘Although the language of the letter is full of vigou, . 
the sequence of the thoughts is less logical than when Grosseteste’s faculties were in the} at 
prime.’ : 
2 Papal Provisions, Oxford 1935, 169. And again, ‘Maitland himself was one of tH Sec 
first to protest against reading the history of the mediaeval Church through Protestay 
spectacles; but the mere application to Grosseteste of “the simple statement that the poy 9% 
cannot lawfully provide clerks with English benefices’”’, is anachronous... It was @ 
attitude impossible for a churchman in the thirteenth century.’ It is hard to see the poi A 
of this criticism. Maitland’s whole argument was designed to establish the fact 4 ‘ 
Professor Barraclough himself seems concerned to emphasise—that Grosseteste couf °°‘ 
not have relied on a ‘simple statement’ of the ancient practice of the Church, becau a 
neither he, nor any other English bishop of the time, denied the validity of the conte om 
porary decretals which claimed universal authority for the pope. - 
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were more outspoken than they were in post-Tridentian times in their 
criticism of papal behaviour.’! This is very true and very relevant. It 
explains Grosseteste’s ‘sermon’ to the papal curia; it would explain a 


' vigorous protest against any specific papal action of which he disapproved; 
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but it does not seem adequately to explain an act of direct disobedience to 
an authority whose divinely conferred power to command Grosseteste had 
acknowledged over and over again. And, in the matter of Frederick de 
Lavagna, he did not merely protest; he flatly refused to obey. One is still 
left with the problem that Mandell Creighton formulated in discussing 
Grosseteste’s position. ‘If we grant spiritual supremacy and unlimited 
power, is it possible to define either the contents or the limits and restric- 
tions of that power?’? 

One might observe at this point that, if the question at issue were one of 
disobedience to the unjust command of a temporal ruler, it would present 
no great problem or paradox, at least to the historian of political theory. 
We have been told so often and so emphatically—perhaps too emphatically 
—that the Middle Ages had no true conception of secular sovereignty, that 
the authority of a king was limited by custom and natural law, that the 
ruler who governed unjustly became a tyrant whose commands carried 
no obligation of obedience. Such limitations on kingship are familiar 
enough; but there has been no comparable enquiry into the influence of 
these medieval preconceptions on the theory of papal authority that was 
built up by Grosseteste’s contemporaries in the first half of the thirteenth 
century. It has usually been vaguely assumed that the powers attributed 
to the pope as Vicar of God were such as to exclude any possibility of 
legitimate disobedience to a papal command. As Fritz Kern put it, ‘. . . on 
the whole, the contrast between the ecclesiastical and the secular author- 
ities was considered to lie in the fact that the former, being in the last 
resort infallible, was worthy of unconditional obedience, whilst the latter, 
being fallible, was not to be accepted without conditions.’ It is this under- 


1F, M. Powicke, art. cit., 503. ® Historical Lectures, 148. 

3F. Kern, Gottesgnadentum und Widerstandsrecht im friiheren Mittelalter, Leipzig 1914, 
183. The translation is that of S. B. Chrimes, Kingship and Law, Oxford 1939, 89. See also 
Chrimes, 112: ‘In the Church papal infallibility and exemption from every jurisdiction 
were claimed and unconditional obedience was demanded from the laity.’ In a note to 
the first quotation (Gottesgnadentum, 183, n. 337) Kern pointed out that the infallibility 
(Unfehibarkeit) of the Church was not held necessarily to reside in the person of the pope. 
Perhaps the use of the word infallibility at all, with its overtones of modern controversies, 
is unfortunate; the doctrine concerning the indefectibility of the whole Church, which 
was commonly held in the early Middle Ages, had little to do with the question at issue. 
See A. Van Leeuwen, ‘L’Eglise, régle de foi chez Occam,’ Ephemerides Theologiae Lovan- 
ienses, Xi (1934), 249-88, A. M. Landgraf, ‘Scattered remarks on the development of 
dogma and on papal infallibility,’ Theological Studies, vii (1946), 577 ff. The question of 
the right to resist a tyrannical pope was also raised briefly by Gierke, but he referred only 
to the doctrines of fourteenth- and fifteenth-century conciliarists on this point, see Gierke- 
Maitland, Political Theories of the Middle Age, Cambridge 1900, 36: ‘Gradually also the 
doctrines of Conditional Obedience, of a right of resistance against Tyranny, ofa right of 
revolution conferred by necessity were imported into the domain of ecclesiastical polity’ 


| (referring to the works of Ockham, Gerson, Dietrich of Niem, Andreas Randulf, Antonius 


de Rosellis, Nicholas of Cues). 
a 
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lying assumption that has made Grosseteste’s letter seem illogical to some | here 
critics and unauthentic to others; some further enquiry into its validity | two 
may help to explain both the position that Grosseteste adopted and the| that 
arguments by which he defended it. | patr 
It is to the canon lawyers that we must turn for the most penetrating| and 
discussions on problems of papal authority in the age of Innocent III and ated 
Innocent IV. Grosseteste himself was no professional lawyer indeed (and | pred 
he had hard things to say about the canonists on occasion) but we may) Gra’ 
be sure that, as an active administrator, frequently immersed in legal canc 
business, he was familiar with the basic principles of ecclesiastical law.) eccl 
Nor need we doubt that, in his younger days, as a brilliant scholar and allig 
teacher with an exceptionally enquiring mind, he would have been familiar cont 
with at least the major controversies concerning the right government qf} in tl 
the Church that were being vigorously pursued in the law schools of Paris, not 
and Oxford as well as at Bologna around the turn of the twelfth and spec 
thirteenth centuries.? The canonists of that period were putting forward! was 
ever more extreme claims for the papacy, especially in the realm of tempor matt 
al affairs, but they never altogether lost sight of the possible dangers to the canc 
Church that could arise from abuse of the great powers they conceded to eccle 
the pope. They did, in fact, think it possible to develop a most exalted, limi 
doctrine of papal plenitudo potestatis, but still to ‘define the contents’ and law 
even the ‘limits and restrictions’ of that power. con 
Although the precise issue of resistance to papal commands has, but: 
attracted little attention, it has sometimes been pointed out in standard held 
histories of political theory that the authority attributed to medieval popes, nor 
even by their most enthusiastic supporters, was never wholly irresponsible licen 
nor wholly arbitrary.* A pope could be deposed, at least in the one case of reco: 
1 The letter of Giraldus Cambrensis to the bishop of Hereford on behalf of the young =? 
Grosseteste referred not only to his skill in the liberal arts but also to his usefulness texts 
‘in the decision of cases’, Giraldi Cambrensis Opera, ed. J. S. Brewer (Rolls Series 1861), Papst 
i. 249. Grosseteste’s familiarity with Decretum and Decretals is especially in evidence in Politi 
Ep. 72 (Luard, 205-34). . 
2 On the French school of canonists see Stephan Kuttner, ‘Les débuts de l’école 
canoniste francaise,’ Studia et Documenta Historia et Iuris, iv (1938), 193-204; and on the 
English school, Stephan Kuttner and Eleanor Rathbone, ‘Anglo-Norman canonists of fol. 1 
the twelfth century,’ Traditio, vii (1949-51), 279-358. For information concerning the fol. 1. 
various canonists mentioned in the text see J. F. v. Schulte, Die Geschichte der Quellen und Rufir 
Literatur des canonischen Rechts, i, Stuttgart 1875; S. Kuttner, Repertorium der Kanonistik, i, and ¢ 
Citta del Vaticano 1937, and idem, ‘Bernardus Compostellanus Antiquus,’ Traditio, i Joam 
(1943), 277-340; A. Van Hove, Prolegomena (Commentarium Lovaniense in Codicem Comp. 
Iuris Canonici, I, i, Malines-Roime 1945). Bernz 
* A. J. Carlyle, A History of Mediaeval Political Theory in the West, London 1928, ii, Summ 
164-78, provides a discerning analysis of Gratian’s views on the pope’s authority in rela-| °! 

tion to existing canon law. Carlyle’s discussion of the Decretists’ treatment of the question lad I. 
(178-94) is interesting but based on a very narrow selection of texts. C. H. McIlwain also |that 1 
discussed the theoretical limits to the pope’s competence in The Growth of Political Thought \them 
in the West, New York 1932, 279, 283-4. His illustrations were taken from the works of |'Licet 
fourteenth-century papal publicists but their arguments in turn were usually borrowed |papa 
from thirteenth-century canonistic sources. See also Maitland, Canon Law in England, \tlasti 
11-12; A. L. Smith, Church and State, 85-91; F. Gillmann, ‘Romanus pontifex iura omnia |it wa 
in scrinio pectoris sui censetur habere,’ in Archiv fiir katholisches Kirchenrecht, xcii (1912), \see J. 
3-17. medi 
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al to some! heresy,! and he was bound by the ancient law of the Church, at least in 
ts validity two defined spheres of activity. Gratian wrote at one point of the Decretum 
d and the that only those papal decretals were binding ‘in quibus nec praecedentium 
| patrum decretis nec Evangelicis praeceptis aliquid contrarium invenitur’,* 
enetrating | and went on to cite the case ofa pope who was punished by God and repudi- 
it III and ated by the Church because he acted ‘against the decrees of God and of his 
deed (and! predecessors and successors.’ But, in a later, more detailed discussion, 
t we may| Gratian maintained that the Roman church was not bound by the earlier 
1 in legal canons since it was the source of their authority: ‘Sacrosancta Romana 
ical law.) ecclesia ius et auctoritatem sacris canonibus impertitur, sed non eis 
holar and alligatur.’* The commentators on the Decretum, faced with these apparently 
n familia contradictory opinions, evolved a doctrine that became generally accepted 
nment of| in the early thirteenth century. They held that, although the pope was 
ls of Paris| not bound by every detail of the early canons and could normally grant 
elfth and special dispensations contrary to their general provisions, nevertheless he 
x forward! was bound by them in matters touching the Christian faith and also in 
ftempor matters touching the ‘general state of the Church’. ‘Nec a papa quidem 
ers to the canones possunt abrogari, puta de articulis fidei vel de generali statu 
iceded to ecclesiae.’* ‘There was also much elaborate discussion concerning possible 
t exalted limitations on papal authority by the precepts of Scripture and by natural 
ents’ and law (especially in the matter of oaths and vows). The tendency was to 
concede to the pope the maximum freedom of action in such matters, 
ands has, but some limits were always recognised, at least in theory. It was usually 
standard held, for instance, that a pope could not dissolve a consummated marriage 
‘al popes, nor dispense from a vow of chastity, and that the pope’s powers did not 
sponsible license him to sin or to lead others into sin.® Such specific limitations were 
1e case of recognised even by a canonist like Tancred who, when indulging in 
‘the young This was universally acknowledged in the Middle Ages. A selection of canonistic 
usefulness texts illustrating the point was printed by J. F. v. Schulte, Die Stellung der Concilien, 
ries 1861), Papste und Bischéfe, Prague 1871, 253-69. For further references see Gierke-Maitland, 
vidence in Political Theories, 154, n. 176. 
2 Dist. 19 dictum Gratiani post c. 8. 
de école *%25q.1 dictum Gratiani post c. 16. 
ind on the ‘Huguccio, Summa ad Dist. 4 post c. 3, MS. 72 of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
anonists of fol. 11gra, and again ad Dist. 15 c. 2, fol. 125vb, ad Dist. 16 c. 9, fol. 126rb, Dist. 40 c. 6, 
erning the fol. 147vb. These limitations on the pope’s authority were commonly recognised, e.g. by 
Quellen und Rufinus, Summa (ed. Singer, Paderborn 1902) ad Dist. 4; Glossa Palatina ad 25 q. 1 c. 3 
anonistik, i, and 25 q. 2 c. 17, MS. 0.10.2 of Trinity College, Cambridge, fol. 35vb and fol. 37va; 
Traditio, i Joannes Teutonicus, Glossa Ordinaria ad 25 q. 1 c. 3, 25 q. 2 c. 17; Tancred, Gloss ad 
1 Codicem Comp. III, II. vi. 3, MS. 17 of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, fol. 197vb; 
Bernardus Parmensis, Glossa Ordinaria ad Decretales, Il. xiii. 13, III. viii. 4; Hostiensis, 
n 1928, ii. Summa Aurea, Venetiis 1570, De Constitutionibus, fol. 7vb. 
ityinrela-| For typical discussions of such questions see Bernardus Parmensis, Glossa Ordinaria 
1e question |ad I. vii. 2, I. ix. 11, II. xiii. 13, II. xxiv. 18, III. viii. 4, III. xxxv. 6. It was often held 
[lwain also |that the pope could not annul natural law or divine law but that he could interpret 
cal Thought |them: e.g. Raymundus de Pennaforte, Summa Iuris, ed. J. R. Serra, Barcelona 1945, 38, 
e works of |‘Licet autem dixerim nullam dispensationem admittendam contra ius naturale tamen 
borrowed |papa potest ipsum interpretari. . . .” The power to ‘interpret’ might in practice prove very 
n England, \tlastic, as was emphasised by W. Ullmann, Medieval Papalism, London 1949, 50-75, but 
ura omnia |it was never altogether limitless. On the bounds of the pope’s dispensatory authority 


cii (1912), |e J. Brys, De dispensatione in iure canonico praesertim apud Decretistas et Decretalistas usque ad 
medium saeculum decimum quartum, Bruges 1925. 
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rhetorical generalities, carried the exaltation of papal plenitudo potestatis to 
the utmost peak in phrases that passed into the Glossa Ordinaria on the 
Gregorian Decretals, and subsequently became a part of the standard 
equipment of the fourteenth-century papal publicists: ‘In is gerit vicem 
dei quia sedet in loco Jesu Christi qui est verus deus et verus homo..,, 
item de nichilo facit aliquid... . Item in is gerit vicem dei quia plenitud. 
inem potestatis habet in rebus ecclesiasticis.... Item quia dispensare 
potest supra ius et contra ius. .. . Nec est qui dicat ei, cur ita facis.’! In spite 
of such sentiments Tancred thought that the pope could not dispense 
contra articulos fidei vel generale statutum ecclesiae, nor in questions of monastic) 
poverty and chastity.° 

All this is relatively straight-forward. Maitland observed that, ‘As al 
matter of fact, popes do not attempt to repeal the ten commandment 
and we need not be surprised to find even the medieval canonists pointing, 
out that it was improper for them to do so. Of course a pope was not 
expected to teach heresy or to issue unjust commands or to bring ruin on? 
the Church. But what if he did? There is the crux of our problem—an¢_ 
Grosseteste’s; and it was a problem quite familiar to the medieval canonist, 
as well. The whole question of unjust decisions by ecclesiastical superion 
was raised by Gratian in the third Quaestio of Causa 11 of the Decretum. He. 
first cited some forty texts tending to prove that even unjust sentence 
were to be respected and unjust commands obeyed; but then, following’ 
his normal dialectical technique, he went on to argue the other and stronger, 
side of the case. ‘Quod autem iniustae sententiae parendum non sit, multi 
auctoritatibus probatur’;? and there were even more texts cited in 
support of this point of view. Perhaps the one that expresses the essence 
of the argument most succinctly is c. g2: ‘Non semper malum est non 
obedire praecepto, cum enim Dominus iubet ea quae sunt contraria Deo,| 
tunc ei obediendum non est.’ However, all this argumentation dealt with, 
obedience in general, not with the specific issue of disobedience to papal 
commands. If the question had been simply whether one should obey God 
or man, no medieval lawyer or theologian would have hesitated; the 
problem of disobedience to a pope was so difficult precisely because the 
pope was said to ‘stand in place of Jesus Christ who is true God and true! 
man’, because, as the canonists were fond of pointing out, his edicts were 
promulgated not by human but by divine authority. If that dictum had 
been applied to every papal command, there could evidently have been 
no basis for licit disobedience in any circumstances, but the canonists did 
not in practice press it so rigorously. The Glossa Ordinaria to the Decretals, 
for instance, declared that, ‘quod fit auctoritate Papae dicitur fieri 


1 Gloss ad Comp. III, 1. v.3, Caius MS. 17, fol. 147va. Repeated by Bernardus} 
Parmensis, Glossa Ordinaria ad I. vii. 3. 


s Gloss ad Comp. III, 11. vi. 3, Caius MS. 17, fol. 197vb, ‘Dominus papa potest dis-| 
pensare in omnibus quae non sunt contra articulos fidei vel generale statutum ecclesiae . 
nec in his quae sunt contra substantiam monachatus ut monachus haberet uxorem vel pro. 
prium . . . nec in his quae in sui natura sunt mala ut quis sine peccato posset adulterari.’ 

* 11 q. 3 dictum Gratiani post c. 43. } 
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statis to auctoritate Dei,’ but added at once, ‘et est verum, si iusta causa hoc 
2 on the| faciat.’? 
standard Grosseteste based his whole case on the assertion that not every com- 
it vicem) mand emanating from the pope was supported by the divine authority 
omo.,, of the Apostolic See: ‘...contra Ipsum autem nec est nec esse potest 
lenitud. Apostolicae sedis sanctitas divinissima. Non est igitur praedictae literae, 
spensare tenor Apostolicae sanctitati consonus ....’* And this led him to his con- 
In spite, cluding declaration that, precisely in order to remain loyal and obedient 
dispens:| to the Apostolic See, it was necessary for him to disobey that particular 
nonastic) command of the pope. One might have expected that this sharp distinction 
, between the person of a ruler and the institution that he represented would 
it, ‘Asa have attracted the attention of constitutional historians, coming as it does 
iments; from a most influential bishop about half a century before the English 
pointing, barons declared that their allegiance was owed to the Crown, not to the 
was not person of the king, and that, in defence of the Crown, they might lawfully 
ruin 0)? take up arms against the king. But Grosseteste’s argument has usually been 
m—ani passed over as a piece of ‘epigrammatic and paradoxical language’, ‘a 
anonis; strange form of words’, ‘a curious formula’. The distinction between the 
uperios pope and the Apostolic See upon which he relied was in fact no invention 
tum. He. of Grosseteste but was well established in the glosses of the preceding 
entencs half century. Huguccio, commenting on an assertion that all the decrees of 
ollowing' the Apostolic See were to be obeyed, put the point quite explicitly. “Hoc 
stronger, non fit ratione papae sed propter auctoritatem sedis, unde caute dixit 
t, mults apostolicae sedis et non dixit apostolici.’* Laurentius, approaching the 
cited in question from a different angle, explained that it was possible to distin- 
essen: guish between the source of authority of an office and that of the individual 
est non who occupied the office.4 There is, moreover, an interesting English gloss 
ria Deo,| written in the last years of the twelfth century which seems precisely to 
alt with, anticipate Grosseteste’s argument that one could resist the pope while 
© papal remaining in communion with the see of Peter. The author was considering 
yey God the case of the Roman clergy who deserted the erring pope Anastasius, and 
‘ed; the suggested that they sinned in doing so since all Catholics were required to 
.use the remain in communion with the Apostle Peter or with ‘eo qui sedet pro 
nd true) Petro’. His reply was that, in this case, ‘Anastasius non fuit de societate 
cts wert, Petri, sed cardinales erant . . ..’° Finally, Joannes Teutonicus, in his Glossa 
um had 1 Bernardus Parmensis, Glossa Ordinaria ad I. vii. 2. 
ve been * Luard, Ep. 128, 434. 
lists did * Summa ad Dist. 19 c. 2, Pembroke MS. 72, fol. 128rb. 

4 His view was cited by S. Mochi Onory, Fonti canonistiche dell’ idea moderna dello stato, 
ecretals, Milano 1951, 196, ‘.. . set dic quod aliud est ipsa iurisdictio per se inspecta, que a Deo 
ur fieri processit, et aliud, quod ipsius iurisdictionis executionem consequatur aliquis per populum 

... Nam populus per electionem facit imperatorem, set non imperium, sicut cardinales 
ernardus) per electionem preferunt aliquem sibi ad iurisdictionem, que a Deo data est, exercendam.’ 

5 The gloss was commenting on 24 q. I c. 27, ‘Quicunque ab unitate fidei vel 
otest dis! societatis Petri Apostoli quolibet modo semetipsos segregant, tales nec vinculi peccati 
lesiae..., absolvi....’ It runs, ‘societatis, i.e. ab eo qui sedet pro Petro sed tunc 19 dist. Anastasius 
nvel pro-| contra. Solutio, Anastasius non fuit de societate Petri sed cardinales erant.’ Caius MS. 


lulterari’| 676, fol. 166ra. On the date and provenance of this work see S. Kuttner and E. Rathbone, 
art. cit., 317-21. 
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Ordinaria to the Decretum, maintained that, in promulgating a law that 
endangered the Church, a pope stripped himself of the authority pertain. 
ing to the head of the Church, so that the law was of no effect.’ A good | 
deal of the ‘illogicality’ of Grosseteste’s attitude disappears when one } 
realises that, according to the prevailing opinion of the time, there was | 
no certain presumption that every papal command was consistent with the 
divine will nor supported by divine authority. After all, the crimes and 
errors of several popes had been described in the Decretum; there were 
elaborate discussions concerning the steps to be taken against a pope who | 
fell into heresy; and, though one text of the Decretum declared that the 
pope was to be presumed holy, the Glossa Ordinaria rather drily commented, | 
‘It does not say that he is holy but only that he is to be presumed holy 
until the contrary is established.’? : 

One is left with the problem of whether, and in what circumstances, a | 
subject could take it upon himself to assume that the pope was so griev- 
ously at fault that there was a duty to disobey his command. Once again, } 
if one looks only at the canonistic generalities—‘Nemo iudicabit primam | 
sedem’, ‘Papa a nemine potest iudicari’—it would seem that there could 
be no such right or duty; but, again, one finds that the generalities were 
considerably modified in discussions on particular cases. The issue was , 
posed for the Decretists by two consecutive chapters which Gratian cited 
in support of the proposition, ‘Quod absque discretione iustitiae nulli agere ’ 
licet.’ The first declared, 


‘Quidquid ergo sine discretione iustitiae contra huius (Romanae ecclesiae) 
disciplinam actum fuerit, ratum habere ratio nulla permittit.”* 


The second, in the same strain, laid down that, 


‘Praeceptis Apostolicis non dura superbia resistatur sed...quae... 
Apostolica auctoritate iussa sunt salutifere impleantur.’ 


Having regard to the context it would seem that Gratian meant to suggest 
that cum discretione or sine dura superbia it might be permissible to resist, and 
this was assumed without question by earlier commentators like Rufinus 
and Stephanus Tornacensis.t Huguccio, however, would have none of 
this. No one could judge the act of the pope, he argued, and so it was 
impossible to act cum discretione against the discipline of the Roman church, 


1 Glossa Ordinaria ad Dist. 40 c. 6. After setting out the usual doctrine that a pope 
could be deposed for heresy Joannes Teutonicus went on, ‘Item nunquid papa posset 
statuere quod non posset accusari de haeresi. Respondeo quod non, quia ex hoc periclit- 
aretur tota ecclesia quod non licet... quia hoc fit in eo casu quo desinit esse caput 
ecclesiae et ita non tenet constitutio.’ 

2 Glossa Ordinaria ad Dist. 40 c. 1, ‘Sed non dicitur hic quod sancti sunt sed quod sancti 
praesumuntur donec contrarium constet.’ 

3 Dist. 12. 1. 

* Rufinus, ed. cit., ad Dist. 12, ‘Dictum erat quod nulli preter consuetudinem romane 
ecciesie faciendum est; sed ne hoc omnino absolute intelligeretur, determinat quod cum 
discretione iustitie aliquando secus licet.? Stephanus Tornacensis, Summa (ed. Schulte, 
Giessen 1891) ad Dist. 12 c. 1, ‘Sine discretione. Alterum cum discretione fieri. . . .’ 
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and Gratian was wrong to envisage such a situation. The suggestion that 
one might resist the pope, not with pride but with humility, evoked the 
same comment from Huguccio. 


‘,.non esset humilitas sed superbia, non esset discretio sed indiscretio si 
ei resistatur, et sic non facit ad propositionum Gratiani.”? 


Yet, when he came to consider the words iussa sunt salutifere, Huguccio did 
acknowledge the possibility of licit resistance in some circumstances. 


‘Salutifere. Si contra salutem aliquid praecipitur non est parendum, et est 
argumentum quod non omnia statuta a praelatis sunt observanda sed 
tantum illa quae statuenda sunt salutifere.’* 


Commenting on these passages a century later, Guido de Baysio observed 
that Huguccio first contradicted Gratian and then contradicted himself. 
It would seem more correct to suggest that he was shifting the emphasis 
from the subjective disposition of the recipient of a command to the 
objective nature of the command itself. In all these discussions one is 
aware of the intense medieval conviction of an objective moral law whose 
tenets were accessible to a man of good will and good sense, and whose 
precepts were to be obeyed in preference to those of any human superior, 
whether prince or pope. 

In the next generation the Glossa Ordinaria sharply denied any right to 
disobey. 


‘Nunquid ergo cum discretione iustum est contra illam agere? Certenon... 
unde vacet hic argumentum a contrario sensu.’ 


This view was also held by Joannes Faventinus,® but it does not reflect a 
general consensus of opinion. The Glossa Palatina repeated Huguccio’s 
argument that a command contra salutem was not to be obeyed, and added 
the suggestion that a papal command contra ius should not be obeyed at 
once, but a second message awaited;’ Goffredus Tranensis returned to the 


1 Summa ad Dist. 12 c. 1, Pembroke MS. 72, fol. 124ra. Huguccio drew a distinction 
between following a local practice different from that of the Roman church, but not 
forbidden by it, and acting against the discipline of Rome. ‘Sed nunquid cum discretione 
licet agere contra disciplinam romanae ecclesiae, nunquid licet alicui judicare de facto 
papae?... Dico ergo vacat argumentum a sensu contrario nec facit ad propositum 
magistri.. . licet ergo cum discretione aliter agere quam romana ecclesia teneat, sed 
nec cum discretione nec sine discretione licet agere contra disciplinam eius.’ 

2 Summa ad Dist. 12 c. 2, Pembroke MS. 72, fol. 124ra. 

8 Ibid. The argument recurred in very similar form in Ockham’s Breviloguium (ed. 
L. Baudry, Paris 1937), II. xxi, 61. See ‘Ockham, the conciliar theory, and the canonists,’ 
45-6. 

4 Rosarium seu in Decretorum Volumen Commentaria, Venetiis 1577, Dist. 12 cc. 1, 2, fol. 
15ra—15rb. 

5 Glossa Ordinaria ad Dist. 12 c. 1. 

* For his view and that of Goffredus Tranensis see Rosarium ad Dist. 12, fol. 15ra. 

? Vatican MS. Pal. Lat. 658, fol. grb, Gloss ad Dist. 12 c. 1; ‘Quid ergo quod romana 
ecclesia aliquid praecipit contra ius. Dico quod non statim est faciendum sed secunda 
responsio est expectanda.’ Gloss ad Dist. 12 c. 2; ‘Salutifere impleantur . . . et est argumen- 
tum quod non quaecumque a praelatis statuuntur observare tenemur, nisi salutifere sint 
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old point of view that cum discretione resistance was permissible. The }ever, w 
discussion was continued in glosses on the Gregorian Decretals with special | questio 
emphasis on the proper attitude to a papal rescript contra ius. Raymundus ‘that is 
de Pennaforte, the compiler of the Decretals and, incidentally, a corres. Matthe 
pondent of Grosseteste, wrote in his early Summa Juris that such a rescript pontiff 
should be rejected,* and Goffredus Tranensis expressed the same opinion, ‘a certa 
taking up a similar position in his Summa on the Decretals to that expressed }when, 
in his gloss on Dist. 12 of the Decretum.* Hostiensis held that a rescript ately ir 
destructive of divine law should be utterly rejected. ‘Si sit destructivum well as 
iuris Evangelici vel Apostolici omnino respuitur.’ (One is reminded of potestat: 
Grosseteste’s ‘...his quoque quae mandatis Apostolicis adversantur, the ten 
parentalem zelans honorem, adversor et obsto.’) Hostiensis also, in his claims 
discussion on the title, De Maioritate et Obedientia, provided a brief treatise pope’s 
on the whole principle of canonical obedience which included a discussion the pc 
on the proper limits of that obedience. An evil command was not to be empha 
obeyed, he wrote, provided that there was no doubt whatsoever as to its than | 
injustice; if there was any doubt it was better for the subject to obey.® The when | 
same reservation was put forward by Bernardus Parmensis in his Glossa| sinful 1 
Ordinaria on the Decretals. He was discussing the text, ‘Qui non obedierit author 
principi morte moriatur’, and, after explaining that princeps in this context publica 
could be taken to mean the pope, he went on, issued 
‘Vel dic qui non obedierit iusto praecepto, 11 q. 3 si dominus. Si est iniustum Bu 
et hoc manifestum, non obediat ut ibi et c. Julianus. Si dubium esset, t this 
praeceptum principis, propter bonum obedientiae, quod sibi praecipit, comm: 


faciat .. .’* even if 
: — . eis alic 
These texts suggest that, according to canonistic doctrine, the obed- 
; , ‘ : Aggeece 3 | debere 
ience due to the pope was subject to qualifications and limitations. How. pope’s 
1 Luard, Ep. 37, 128. ; ; ; : _. . whethe 
2 Summa Iuris, ed. cit., 28; ‘Si dubitatur utrum rescriptum habeat vim constitutionis, t 
videas utrum sit secundum ius, aut preter ius, aut contra ius. In primo et secundo casu ment ¢ 
est epistola decretalis, et habet auctoritatem canonis in causis definiendis. ... In tertio sacrar 
casu, scilicet cum est contra ius, reiciendum est.’ tion as 
3 Summa super titulos Decretalium, Venetiis 1601, fol. 4, n. 6. t. 
4 Summa Aurea, Venetiis 1570, De Rescriptis, fol. 11va. Tame 


5 Summa Aurea, De Maioritate et Obedientia, fol. govb-fol. g3ra, ‘. . . secularis vero ¢t systine 
regularis consequenter obedire debet preceptis maioris in his quae pertinent ad divinum 
cultum, vel respiciunt utilitatem communem...ideo si quid precipiat maior quod 14E. 
canonicis obviet institutis servandum non est... hoc si certum est quod iniustum sive Commeni 
iniquum sit...nunquam enim propter obedientiam malum committendum, lice  * Cor 
bonum aliquando debeat intermitti... alias in dubio obediendum est...’ (fol. garb), praecep 
Hostiensis, one of the most eminent jurists of the thirteenth century, lived for several contra | 
years in England in the service of Henry III. The most recent survey of his life and thought | quod. cc 
is that of C. Lefebvre, Dictionnaire de Droit Canonique (1953), s.v. Hostiensis. On his stay et ad he 
in England see F. M. Powicke, King Henry III and the Lord Edward, i, 272-3; N. Didier, quod e> 
‘Henri de Suse en Angleterre,’ Studi in Onore di Vincenzo Arangio-Ruiz, Napoli 1953, 333-51: | consent 

® Glossa Ordinaria ad I. xxxiii. 2. Bernardus expressed himself more ambiguously in illud ius 
his gloss ad I. xiv. 4: ‘Si enim ex certa scientia scriberet papa pro minori eius mandato —_* Ca: 
esset obediendum quia sacrilegii instar obtinet, dubitare an is sit dignus quem Princeps decipi f 
eligit. .. . Praeterea contra ius et contra publicam utilitatem est tale rescriptum et ideo} unde n 
non valet.... Item est hic argumentum quod non est obediendum semper mandato| minore 
Papae . . . sed non dicitur mandatum, quando ignoranter mandat.’ t 4 Cor 
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e. The tever, we have not so far mentioned the canonist whose views on the whole 
special | question must seem most interesting and relevant in the present context— 
nundus that is, of course, Grosseteste’s adversary, pope Innocent IV himself. 
corres- Matthew Paris has left us a vivid if not wholly reliable account of the great 
escript pontiff’s angry reaction when he learned of Grosseteste’s defiance; there is 
pinion, a certain piquancy in investigating his treatment of the question at issue 
pressed }when, as one of the greatest lawyers of his age, he reviewed it dispassion- 
rescript ately in the calm of the study. Needless to say, Innocent was, in theory as 
ctivum well as in practice, an extreme exponent of the theory of papal plenitudo 
ded of potestatis. Even if one sets aside the difficult question of his conception of 
santur, the temporal power of the papacy, it is still clear that he pressed the papal 
in his claims beyond all previous bounds. In his Commentaria the limits of the 
treatise pope’s dispensatory authority were stretched further than ever before; 
cussion the pope’s immunity from all human judgment was vigorously re- 
t to be emphasised; and, characteristically, Innocent showed himself less willing 
$s to its than his predecessors to condone resistance to papal commands even 
y-> The when there was just cause for disobedience. Even then, he held, it was 
; Glossa| sinful for the subject to disobey unless he was permitted to do so by the 
edierit author of the command,? and, apparently, papal rescripts contra ius vel 
context publicam utilitatem were to be held valid provided only that they were 
issued ex certa scientia.® 
iustum But even Innocent IV found it necessary to admit certain exceptions 
n esset, to this general rule. For instance, he acknowledged that monks who were 
.ecipit, commanded to act in violation of their monastic vows ought not to obey 
even if the command came from the pope: ‘Quia etiam si papa mandaret 
4.) 8 aliquid, quod esset contra substantiam ordinis, vel peccatum, non 
| deberent obedire.’* There was an interesting discussion too concerning the 
"| pope’s authority in relation to episcopal rights. Innocent raised the question 
vette whether a pope could take away a bishop’s power to administer the sacra- 
do cas, Ment of confirmation, and argued that, while the pope could not abolish the 
[In tertio sacrament itself, he could make such regulations concerning its administra- 
, tion as to exclude any particular bishop from conferring it. But he went on, 


‘Tamen si papa talia faceret sine causa magna et aliis nota non debet 
Pha & sustineri tanquam faciens contra generalem statum ecclesiae.’® 
ivinum 
or quod 1E.g., in the matter of monastic poverty and celibacy. In Quinque Libros Decretalium 
um. sive Commentaria, Venetiis 1570, 517, ad III. xxxv. 6. 
m, licet 2 Commentaria ad I. iv, Rubrica, 40: ‘Vel dicas et melius quod contra iura et contra 
|. garb). praecepta venire licet his, quibus licitum est novam legem et specialem introducere 
- several! contra illud ius vel praeceptum similiter, et novam consuetudinem. Sed si tale esset, 
thought, quod contra illud ius vel praeceptum non licet sine peccato legem specialem statuere; 
his stay |et ad hoc, ut non peccet ille qui contra ius vel praeceptum domini papae facit, opportet 
Didier, quod ex aliqua iusta causa faciat, et volens consuetudinem introducere, et superiore 
333-51. | consentiente, scilicet eo qui legem fecit, vel qui potestatem habet condendi legem contra 
ously in illud ius, vel mandatum.’ 
nandato * Commentaria ad I. xiv. 4, 125: ‘Non enim semper literis papae obediendum est, quia 
Princeps decipi potest papa... sunt enim literae aliquando contra ius vel publicam utilitatem, 
. et ideotunde non valent, nisi ex certa scientia facta inde mentione quod pro minus literato vel 
nandato minore scriberet.’ 

| 4 Commentaria ad V. iii. 34, 601. 5 Commentaria ad I. iv. 4, 41. 
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The words non debet sustineri seem to imply a right of resistance, but\‘,,. nem 
Innocent did not pursue the question further at this point. His most | continer‘ 
detailed treatment of the whole problem was reserved for the last pages of! menter | 
his treatise. C. 44 of the title, De Sententia Excommunicationis in the Decretals| yentura « 
dealt with the case of a man who, after his marriage, discovered the exis. a... 
tence of an impediment which rendered the marriage invalid. The 4. 


: : : P Grossete 
decretal laid down that it was then his duty, under pain of mortal sin, to * substanc 
abstain from conjugal relations with his wife, and—provided he was acting deduct 


with certain knowledge—he was required to do so in the face of any Grossete 
ecclesiastical sentence to the contrary, even to the point of undergoing, concedes 
excommunication if necessary. As the Glossa Ordinaria commented, mently c 
‘potius debet omnia mala pati quam contra conscientiam peccatum of the Cl 
operari mortale.’? Innocent took this case, which so clearly raised the issue, 
of the subject’s conscience, as the basis for further enquiries into the 
limits of the obedience due to an ecclesiastical superior. What if a bishop 
issued, under pain of excommunication, an unjust command whos, 
fulfilment did not actually involve the subject in mortal sin? He need not 
obey, wrote Innocent, but should appeal to a superior for absolution from 
the sentence. That led inevitably to the next question. What if the com. 
mand came from the pope who had no superior? 


© pen 
dispersa1 
stantiae, 
fallendi, 
consequ' 
puritate! 
et pertul 


’ nee roe a : , hab And, acc 
Sed quid si papa iniustum praecipiat qui superiorem non habet cum qui swolve ; 


agi possit. Potest dici quod si de spiritualibus vel ecclesiasticis personi than any 
aliquid praecipit, etiam iniustum, illud servandum est quia nemini lice 


. . . o* ‘ 
de eius factis iudicare 40 dist. st papa, 9 q. 3 c. cuncta et multis aliis cc...’ uae 
; ; ‘ ; peccati 
So far it was merely a re-assertion of the claim that even unjust command quai 


of the pope were to be obeyed; but the conclusion of the passage intr galvand; 
duced very significant reservations. perdere. 


1'V. xxxix. 44: ‘In primo casu debet potius excommunicationis sententiam humilite Ever 
sustinere, quam per carnale commercium peccatum operari mortale.’ It is interesting to obedient: 
note that this authoritative decretal of Innocent III directly contradicts a twelfth-centuy 
opinion quoted by A. L. Smith, Church and State, 54-5: ‘A Summa Quaestionum, a bookd @§umet 
problems more than thirty years before the Lateran Council, had put the case of a ma’ teste’s 1 
bound to adhere to a wife whom he knows to be not really his wife. “Yet he sins not ifhe which it 
is obeying a command of the Church. ... If the objection be raised that he is actin : 
against his conscience and therefore sins, we answer he must let conscience go”’.’ all, it Ww 

* Glossa Ordinaria ad V. xxxix. 44. Grosseteste, indeed, did not profess himself willim as a dir 
to undergo punishment for his disobedience, but rather declared in advance that » Qyogsete 
action could be taken against him for his conduct. Luard, Ep. 128, 437: ‘Nec ob ha his ] 
potest inde vestra discretio quicquam durum contra me statuere, quia omnis mea in ha S$ ette 
parte et dictio et actio, nec contradictio est nec rebellio, sed filialis divino mandat)! 
debita patri et matri honoratio.’ But the whole issue of ‘passive resistance’ as agains 
‘active resistance’ assumed a different form when the penalty involved was a spiritud 
one whose main sanction was its effect on the soul of the excommunicated party; for the 
question naturally arose whether an unjust sentence of excommunication could k 
binding in the eyes of God even though promulgated by the pope. The point was often 


1 Comr 
vehement 
obviously 

2 Luar 

4 This 


discussed by the canonists in connection with the words, ‘Quodcumque ligaveris supe! language, 
terram erit ligatum et in caelis.” The more common opinion held that an unjust papd 
excommunication might bind as regards the Church Militant, but not as regards th! 
Church Triumphant. This was the view, e.g. of Joannes Teutonicus, Glossa Ordinaria w 
11 q. 3c. 48, 24q. 1c. 5,c. 6. 
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e, but\‘,.nemini licet de eius factis iudicare... nisi mandatum haeresim 
3 most| contineret, quia tunc esset peccatum, vel nisi ex praecepto iniusto vehe- 
ages of! menter praesumeretur statum ecclesiae turbari, vel etiam forte alia mala 
cretals | yentura esse, quia tunc peccant obediendo .. .”! 

€ exis- 
« The 


sin, to. 


Nisi.. . vehementer praesumeretur statum ecclesiae turbari. That is exactly what 
Grosseteste did presume! Quia tunc peccant obediendo. That was the whole 
» '0* substance of Grosseteste’s protest. One is faced with the irony that his 
acting conduct can be justified out of the writings of Innocent IV himself, for 
: any Grosseteste defended his ‘rebellion’ on precisely the grounds that Innocent 
'80INg | conceded as justifying disobedience to a papal command. He was vehe- 
cna, mently convinced that the pope’s policy was disrupting the peace and order 


catum fthe Church. 
€ issue, : ’ i , ' — 
to the ‘++ Primo, quia de illius literae et aliarum ei consimilium longe lateque 


bishop dispersarum superaccumulato WVon obstante . . . scatet cataclysmus incon- 

stantiae, audaciae, et procacitatis etiam inverecundae mentiendi et 

ed not fallendi, diffidentiae cuiquam credendi vel fidem adhibendi, et ex his 

from consequentium vitiorum, quorum non est numerus, Christianae religionis 

. com. Puritatem et socialis conversationis hominum tranquillitatem commovens 
et perturbans.”? 


whose 


And, accordingly, he argued that obedience to the pope’s command would 

m qu . : . 
-. involve mortal sin, and, moreover, a sin more damnable and detestable 

rsonii ; 4 
rsonk than any since Lucifer’s. 
ui licet atts 
_2  ‘Praeterea, post peccatum Luciferi . . . non est nec esse potest alterum genus 

peccati tam adversum et contrarium Apostolorum doctrinae et Evangelicae 
mand, |, quam animas curae pastoralis officio et ministerio vivificandas et 
intt® salvandas, pastoralis officii et ministerii defraudatione mortificare et 


perdere.”® 


umilitt’ © Even a brief survey of contemporary opinions on the limits of the 
oe obedience due to the pope makes it possible to re-consider some of the 
book arguments that have been advanced against the authenticity of Grosse- 
‘ama teste’s letter. Some critics have emphasised the ‘general’ language in 
“> which it was written, and have suggested that, if Grosseteste wrote it at 
(&° ail, it was intended as a protest against the papal policy as a whole, not 
willig as a direct refusal to a specific command.‘ It seems more probable that 
that & Grosseteste, taking the extreme step of resisting the pope, was couching 


Sn hz. his letter in the language best calculated to justify such resistance. Like 


andato! : : wi , rs ? 
again: | Commentaria ad V. xxxix. 44, 661. The edition cited has ‘nisi ex praecepto iusto 
piritud vehementer praesumeretur’. Jniusto is given in the edition of Frankfiirt 1570 and seems 


for th, Obviously preferable in this context. There is no critical edition of Innocent’s work. 

uld bh —? Luard, Ep. 128, 434. 3 [bid. 

‘This argument was advanced by H. K. Mann, Lives of the Popes, xiv, 263: “This 
$ supe language, which under the circumstances must be set down as too general, has led some 
t pap” authors to regard the letter as a forgery, or at least as a mere literary exercise. It may 
rds th! Perhaps with more justice be said to be a letter in which Grosseteste was dealing, not with 
the particular case of Frederick, but with the whole method of procedure of the papal 
commissioners.” 
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most of his contemporaries, he had conceded that the pope normalh\ pedien 
possessed the right of distributing ecclesiastical benefices; but he aly|yas by 
followed the common opinion of the time in holding that no exercise dl gvine 1 
papal power should be endured which threatened the well-being of th|,icshop 
Church, which was, as the canonists put it, ‘contra generalem statun momen 
ecclesiae’, or, in Grosseteste’s words (borrowed from St. Paul), ‘non iy ,ythori 
aedificationem sed in destructionem’. The specific act of disobediene)develor 
could be most effectively defended by an emphasis on the injury to th [pnocer 
Church as a whole arising from the papal policy. put int 

The comment that, ‘It is unlike Grosseteste to lay down, with m ofrare. 
philosophical and scriptural arguments to back it up, so new a propos. 
tion .. .”! is evidently wide of the mark. There was no new proposition i: 
Grosseteste’s letter. But A. L. Smith’s further argument that Grosseteste\, 
defiance of the pope reflects an attitude of mind radically different fron 
that implied by his other, more deferential, letters of protest concernin 
papal appointments does present a serious difficulty. Once again, however, 
the problem can be resolved by reference to the contemporary doctrir 
on canonical obedience. The prevailing opinion held that resistance to a 
ecclesiastical superior could be justified only by certain knowledge that hi; 
had commanded something evil; there was a strong presumption in favou 
of the superior, and if there was any trace of doubt in the mind of th 
subject it was his duty to obey. Grosseteste, one may suppose, was drive 
only very slowly and reluctantly to the conclusion that God’s own Vica 
was using his plenitude of power for the ‘destruction’ of the Church. Iti 
not quite accurate to say that he based his disobedience on an ‘indefensibi 
distinction between use and abuse’. The line at which disobedience 
became a duty was drawn by the law and doctrine of the Church; th 
burden that lay on Grosseteste’s conscience was to determine whether th 
pope had crossed that line. As long as the pope’s demands seemed mere] 
inconvenient and inconsiderate Grosseteste felt bound to obey. It wa 
only when submissively worded letters of protest had been brushed aside 
when even personal exhortation at the papal curia had proved ineffectiv 
that he was forced to the certain conviction that further compliance woul 
actually endanger the Church. But once Grosseteste was so convinced hi 
proper course of action was clear; according to the common doctrine of th 
time—according to the teaching of Innocent IV himself—it was his dut 
to disobey the pope. We need not wonder that the letter recording hi 
outraged decision was filled with a grief and bitterness that set it apar 
from the rest of his correspondence. 

These observations suggest two main conclusions. In the first place w 
ought not to accept without reservations the platitude that medievd 
canonistic theories of papal plenitudo potestatis provided an ‘archetype’ fo 
later ideas of royal absolutism. A doctrine which sought to define in somt 
detail the proper limits of a ruler’s authority (even though those limit 
were broad indeed), and which also imposed on subjects a duty of dis 

1A. L. Smith, Church and State, 104-5. 
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ormall)pedience in certain circumstances when those limits were transgressed, 
he als yas by no means identical with either Renaissance despotism or Stuart 
ercise dl ivine right. The more obvious conclusion 1s that, in disobeying the pope, 
1 Of th! bishop Grosseteste was neither rejecting his own inner convictions in a 
| statun moment of anger nor formulating a novel principle of resistance to papal 
‘non it authority. He was acting in accordance with a widely accepted and well 
vedienc)developed theory which could find support even in the writings of pope 
-y to th [nnocent himself. It is rare indeed to find the theory so uncompromisingly 
put into practice by a medieval bishop—but then Grosseteste was a man 
with ni ofrare courage. Perhaps one day he will be canonised after all. 
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An Account-Book of the Patrimony of — ‘**s 
the pa 

St. Peter in Tuscany, 1304-1306 4, 
"In the 

by D. P. WALEY | was th 

Lecturer in the London School of Economics and Political Science, the far 
University of London third; | 

proven 

amen — | £887. 

’ ee , P : .,. , | july of 

olume 241 in the Vatican Archive series of ‘Collectorie’ is de. acne 


scribed in de Loye’s printed catalogue of the cameral materials the Ch 

as ‘Collectorie Patrimonii b. Petri’. This inadequate description’ ¢ ng f 
may be responsible for the failure of historians to exploit the earliest patrim 
surviving complete account-book for a province of the Papal States ponts, 
and probably the best source for the condition of the States at the opening’ yin, 
of the Avignon period. This volume, which consists of sixty-six folios, is the roduc 
account-book noting the revenue and expenditure of the papal province ‘The to 
of the Tuscan Patrimony from August 1304 (a month after the deathof Ty, 
Benedict XI) till April 1306 (ten months after the election of Clement V); 
It was kept by Lapo di Marzo, the Treasurer of the province, and his (some 
socius Bartolo ‘de Cepparello’. There are no other full accounts for a papal sengers 
province before those of the same province covering the years 1312-4. The fo 

The revenue is noted on folios 1-27v, under eight headings, of which 


the first and most important, accounting for almost exactly half the total, . Pade 
* In 


is the profits of justice; these comprise fines from civil and criminal cases, ¢quivale 
compositiones paid to secure absolution from offences committed, profits account 
from the sale of the confiscated property of outlaws, and caposoldi,® and ys 
they totalled in the twenty-month period covered approximately £4,078, sce &. 


1 J. de Loye, Les Archives de la Chambre Apostolique au XIVe siécle, Paris 1899, 150. Reitschrif 

* Earlier fragments of accounts are G. Palmieri (ed.), Introiti ed Esiti di papa Nice) WS 201 
III, 1279-80, Rome 1889 (March of Ancona, May 1279-March 1280) and A. Theiner, and the 
Codex Diplomaticus Dominii Temporalis Sanctae Sedis, Rome 1861, i. 283-5 (County of Patrimo 
Sabina, 1284-6) and 317-21 (Tuscan Patrimony, 1291-6: there is also an unpublishei Confusio 
fragment for the same province, 1290, in the Vatican Archive, Arm. XXXV, vol. 14 different 
f. 85 and v.). Albornoz: 
3 There are a very few later entries. » *On ! 

4 For these later accounts, see M. Antonelli, ‘Estratti dai Registri del Patrimonio de PTOVINC! 
Secolo XIV’ in Archivio della Societa Romana di Storia Patria, xli (1918). It is possible that tallia_ mi 
no accounts were kept for some time after 1306, since Clement V in granting to the secundur 
Rector Amanieu d’Albret all the revenues of the province in July 1306 (Regestum Cle| 1281 see 
mentis Papae V, Rome 1885, i. 274) probably exempted him from the rendering o ‘For t 
accounts, a privilege he granted to the Rector of the County of Sabina (ibid., ii. 335). | Bobena h 
5 For this due see Costituzioni Egidiane dell’anno MCCCLVII, ed. P. Sella, Rome 1912, A Sol 
68-9 (Lib. II, rubrica 13: ‘De capitibus sollidorum sive sallariis solvendis camere a}PeCUNUS 
litigantibus’). Here it is enacted that ‘in causis civilibus et pecuniariis certa salaria| B©¢€ssar 
solventur pro expensis pro salario iudicis supportando’. des 14. 7 
18 account 
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in papal money.! Second to the profits of justice in its yield is the éallia 

| militum or tallage ‘pro stipendiariis quos Rector tenet ad custodiendas 

stratas’, a tax paid by the towns of the province; this was a regular obliga- 

of ‘tion, arising presumably from the clause in the oath taken by subjects of 

the papacy by which they swore to keep the highways clear of thieves.’ 

This tax was paid thrice annually and on occasions could be doubled.® 

"In the period covered by the accounts it produced £1,761 of which £963 

was the amount paid for the year 1305. The castellaniae, or revenue from 

the farming-out of castra directly subject to the papal authorities ranked 

' third; the cession (on an annual basis) of all the ‘iura, fructus, redditus et 

proventus’ with ‘plenam et liberam potestatem’* in eleven towns produced 

—— £887. The hearth-tax for the year 1305 was collected between March and 

‘July of that year and yielded £519; none of the amount due for 1304 or 

_©& 1306 came in during the time covered by our account-book. Payments to 

aterials the Chancery or the lucrum penne et sigilli® produced £229 in 20 months, and 

‘ription’ fines for the illegal export of food (its export beyond the frontiers of the 

earliest patrimony being forbidden except to Rome or the papal Curia) £142. 

States Rents and dues in kind and the sale of grain from the land belonging to the 

pening ’ provincial authorities raised only £73. Lastly, the farm of the toll at Sutri 

S, 18 the produced £39; no other tolls within the province belonged to the papacy. 
TOVINC’ The total revenue from these eight sources was some £8,144. 

leath of ~The account-book mentions when a town pays only part of the taxes 

as V)i due from it but cases of complete evasion are not normally mentioned 

and his (some are recorded incidentally under the heading of payments to mes- 

a papal sengers, where a brief summary of the contents of each letter is given). 


7 } The fortunate survival of a register recording taxes due from the subjects 
whic 


e total, 


> ¢ 


1Jn fact these payments, like most of those included in the accounts, were made partly 
in the silver papal currency and partly in gold florins. I have converted all sums to their 
cases, equivalents in silver, the currency mainly used (at the rate of exchange employed in the 

profits accounts, i. e. 1 florin = 43s. 4d. papal currency) and reduced all to the nearest pound. 

i and 7° Lhe fuller formula is given in P. Fabre, ‘Un registre caméral du Card. Albornoz en 

z 1364’ in Mélanges d’ Archéologie et d’ Histoire, VII (1887), 187—g. For the oath to the papacy, 
£4,078 , see G. Ermini, ‘Caratteri della sovranita temporale dei papi nei sec. XIII e XIV’ in 
: Reitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, Kanonistische Abt. XX VII (1938), 318. It 
a Nicclj “28 normal for a tallia militum to be voted by the provincial parliament in the Romagna 
Theiner, and the March of Ancona, but this does not seem to have been the case in the Tuscan 
ounty d Patrimony. In other provinces, too, different formulae—such as ‘pro repressione et 
ublished Confusione rebellium’, ‘pro custodia castrorum’, etc.—are found for levying the tax on 
different occasions. (G. Ermini, J Parlamenti dello Stato della Chiesa dalle Origini al Periodo 
Albornoziano, Rome 1930, 97-103). 

’On fo. 36 of the account-book there is recorded the despatch of a letter from the 
ronio dé Provincial vicar to the papal chamberlain at Perugia, enquiring ‘si placeret ei pro 
ible tha ‘alia militum (ut) recolligeretur dupla sicut recolligebat capitaneus aut simpliciter 
1g to the secundum registrum.’ For a reference to tallia militum duplicata in the March of Ancona in 
stum Cl: 1281 see A. Gianandrea, Carte Diplomatiche Iesine, Ancona 1884, doc. CCIII. 

‘For this formula v. Fabre, art. cit., 177-80. The value of these towns varied greatly: 
_Bolsena was farmed at £200 p.a., Gradoli at only £30. 
me 1912, *A source of revenue described elsewhere more fully as ‘quarta pars lucri de quibus 
amere )Pecuniis camera patrimonii providet notariis curie de papiro, tinta, vernice et aliis 
a salaria Necessariis ad scribendum’ (C. Schaefer, Deutsche Ritter und Edelknechte in Italien wahrend 
des 14. Jahrhunderts, Paderborn 1911, i. 29). This work contains, on pp. 16-44, the best 
account of the administration of the Papal States in the first half of the fourteenth century. 
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of the Tuscan Patrimony a few years earlier! makes it possible to estimat,’ 
what proportion of taxes was being paid in 1304-6. Of the thirty-three, 
towns owing fallia militum, fifteen completely evaded the obligation jn 
1305. The tax should have yielded £2,040 in a year and the £963 raise' 
was only 47 per cent of this. The failure of the tax to provide even half 
the amount due, though it was paid by over half those owing it, is easil 
explained, for none of the powerful towns, who owed most, paid up, 
Viterbo, Orvieto, Todi and Narni owed £200 each and none of them paida 
penny. The fairly respectable sum attained is partly due to over-payment 
by some of the smaller towns,? who were presumably making good past non. 
payments. The hearth-tax was paid in 1305 by eighteen of the thirty. 
seven towns owing it, and all but two of these are included among the 
eighteen who paid their ¢allia militum. Again the chief evaders are the’ 
larger communes and this time the total raised (£519) is only about 36,, 
per cent of the total due, which is £1,427. 

The expenditure part of the Treasurer’s accounts, which occupies folios’ 
31 to 66v. (folios 28 to go are blank) is less instructive, though it gives us. 
ful information about the military arrangements of the province. It i 
divided under three headings—salaries, military expenses and expeny’ 
minute. 

Of these, salaries are the most important item, ranking just abov 
military expenditure and accounting for £4,747, or just over 50 per cen! 
of the total. Most of this was spent on the regular salaries of the provincid 
officials. The Captain received 5 florins a day, the Rector super spiritualiby 
1 florin a day, and the Treasurer himself 3 groats (calculated to equal 1 
papal shillings). The Rector had his own chaplain who, rather surprisingl,. 
received the same salary as himself. There were three judges, two fo 
criminal suits (one of whom received the same salary as the Treasurer, 
while the other—presumably his junior—was paid only 3 florins a month) 
and a civil judge earning 5 florins a month. When a Vicar replaced tht 
Captain of the province this deputy received a salary of only 12 florins: 
month, less than a tenth of the pay of the Captain himself; this may a, 
first have represented a saving, since the Captain or Rector received no 
salary in absentia; but in July 1306 the Rector d’Albret was grante( 
by Clement V the entire revenues of the province.* Under salaries wer 
included the payments made to officials to compensate them for expense 
incurred when travelling and the payment of special emissaries, such 
as the prelates sent to Montefiascone for eleven days in 1304 ‘to investi, 
gate the quarrel among the people of Montefiascone and to pacify them 
(f. 42). 

Military expenditure amounted to £4,406, some 46 per cent of tht, 

1 Fabre, art. cit., 184-94. Fabre dates the register ‘c. 1298’. 

* Proceno, which owed £10, paid no less than £60. 

3 See above, p. 18 n. 4. These salaries may be compared with those for a slightly later, 
period quoted by Schaefer, op. cit., 24-7. The Rector (or Captain) then received only 4’ 


florins a day, but the salaries of the Treasurer and judges had been raised. The former 
received 7 groats tournois a day, the latter 100 florins a year each. 
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total. Almost half of this went on the payment of the two garrisons main- 
tained by the province, at Montefiascone, the seat of the Captain’s court, 
and at Pereta, some thirty miles to the west in the Aldobrandeschine 
Maremma. Montefiascone had a castellan and a guard of about twelve 
infantrymen, as well as a porter and a few gaolers; sometimes this guard 
was selected by the commune of Montefiascone from its own population, 
its personnel being changed (or, often, confirmed) each month. This weak 
garrison cost £1,403 in the twenty-month period while Pereta, with a 
guard of about the same size, cost only £637. The disparity was probably 
mainly due to arrears in the payment of the troops at Pereta. These were 
continually threatening to desert unless paid at once, but it is not clear 
whether their threats were ever carried out. 

The size of the ‘regular army’ maintained by the province, apart from 
its two garrisons, was also extremely small. In the whole period the names 
of only fourteen mercenaries are mentioned as being employed. In the 
spring of 1306 a Marshal and seven other cavalrymen were in the pay of 
the province and the number employed at any time only once rose above 
this, when ten men were on the strength for a few days in September 1305. 
These mercenaries cost the patrimony £2,365, a little more than the two 
garrisons combined. 

When a campaign was intended this minute force, useful only as a 
bodyguard or for enforcing judicial decisions against individuals or very 
small communities, had to be strengthened by calling out the militia of one 
or more communes within the province. Thus in December 1304 Orvieto 
was ordered to send 50 men against Orte, and Viterbo was asked for aid 
on the same occasion.! Orte’s crime was an unprovoked attack on the small 
town of Bassanello; and in September 1305 Amelia was asked to send 
troops against the same town, this time because it had paid neither hearth- 
tax nor Zallia militum. This seems to have been the only case in which a 
town’s failure to pay taxes brought down upon it military reprisals 
(though we cannot be certain that the campaign ever materialised). The 
two ‘stipendiarii equites’ sent to Sutri in 1306 ‘concerning the non-pay- 
ment of ¢allia’ were presumably nothing more than a threat. Amelia had 
also been called out against the outlawed villages of Ortona and S. 
Gemini in July 1305. It may be significant that, whereas Orvieto had been 
‘ordered’ to send troops (a letter was despatched ‘ad praecipiendum 
eis’), Amelia was merely asked, the Vicar sending a representative ‘ad 
sciendum ab eo si suo adiutorio posset fieri executio’ etc., a modest phrase 
which, used to a comparatively weak town, suggests that the communes 
of the province were as neglectful of their military as of their fiscal obliga- 
tions. 


1 The information in this paragraph is derived from the summaries of letters given in 
connection with the payments to messengers noted under the heading of expense minute. 

* Civita Castellana was excommunicated in March 1306 by the Rector in spiritualibus 
because the town had failed both to pay the first tallia militum for that year and to appear 
at the subsequent enquiry (f. 38v.). 
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The last item in the accounts is the expense minute, which amount ty! Montefi 
some £410. This heading covers such expenditure as payment for carrying] {or not 
letters, purchases of paper, keys, oil, fuel and wax, repairs and mingy| him to | 
expenses on building, the wages of gardeners and hangmen, and the’ that he 
Treasurer’s own ‘out of pocket’ expenditure. It is impossible to summarig had to | 
small payments of this sort, though it is perhaps worth noting the money Vicar.’ 
spent on ‘adjusting the pulley (verruchola) and trap (talgola) with which’ fascone 
men are tortured’ (f. 33v.), and ‘for some candles given to the judge of the held for 
court for torturing men’ (f. 35v.). for two 

The summaries of letters sent, which are entered in connection with the bra! 
payments to couriers, are of great interest for the light they throw on th: firm’s h 
condition of the province. Routine letters went mainly to Perugia, the firm wh 
residence of the province’s bankers, the Florentine house of Cerchi, and’ book at 
Pietro da Gubbio, a papal vice-chamberlain, and John, bishop-elect o Cerchi 
Spoleto, who were in turn wardens of the papal treasury left at Perugi the Tre 
after Benedict XI’s death,! and had often to be consulted by the provincia’ Raimot 
Treasurer. Many others concerned the payment of rents. The mos Amane 
illuminating entries are the numerous ones concerning disturbances and becaus¢ 
lawlessness. The internal discord at Montefiascone, Orte’s attack on’ had no 
Bassanello, and the campaigns by the provincial authorities have already paymet 
been mentioned.” Viterbo, perhaps the most powerful city in the pro. official: 
vince, was a great trouble-maker in 1305; it quarrelled with Canin’ revenu 
(itself guilty, with Montalto, of ‘iniuria’ and ‘inobedientia’) and secured belong’ 
the submission of the unfortunate people of Bassanello. Toscanelk of expe 
threatened war against Canino in August and by early 1306 the peopled protest 
Corneto had been placed under an interdict ‘pro eorum inobedientia ¢, surer a 
excessibus’ and those of Nepi, Amelia and Orte ‘pro eorum excessibw nor to: 
et contemptis’. Thus the impression of the weakness of the provincia money 
authority that one derives from the fiscal entries in the account-book i: as well 
confirmed. The province is not in a state of anarchy, but many of the sub- 1 Bart 
ject communes (we have no information about the baronage) are able to yicario ¢ 
defy their overlord by attacking and subjecting smaller places as well ay 7. 
by neglecting to pay their taxes. diciesa 

The account-book ends dramatically with Bartolo, the acting Trea March | 
surer, in prison. On 22 April 1306 Raimondo ‘de Agromonte’, the Vicar the Tus 
General of the Tuscan Patrimony, arrested him and Geri Ardinghelli,3a : 
representative of the Cerchi, the Florentine firm which acted as the pro- patrime 
vince’s bankers. The reason for his arrest is not stated, nor are its cir, **: 


cumstances, but we are told that Geri was taken ‘later, on the road near at 
: ‘ vicariur 
1 See Regestum Clementis Papae V, Appendices, 357 ff. 2 Above, pp. 20-21. _carcera’ 


* Since this branch of the Cerchi was in difficulties in 1310 and went bankrupt in’ percepe 
1311 (R. Davidsohn, Geschichte von Florenz, Berlin, 1896—1927, iv. 2, 191) this may be the} ¢ quid 
Geri Ardinghelli who was employed by the Bardi between 1310 and 1325 at Naples,| quod p 
Avignon and London (A. Sapori, Studi di Storia Economica Medievale, Florence 1947, | tatem 4 
gives a brief ‘curriculum vitae’ on p. 480.) But the identification is not certain, particu-| iptroitu 
larly as there were at least two Florentine families of that name (N. Ottokar, Firenz| 4‘Cy 
alla fine del dugento, Florence 1926, 69 n.). adtende 
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mount ty/ Montefiascone’. Bartolo’s own version seems to be that he was imprisoned 
" Carrying| {yr not paying salaries which the lack of revenue made it impossible for 
1d minor} him to pay, but the arrest of Ardinghelli with him makes it more probable 
and the! that he was accused of malversation of funds. Copies of his account-books 
immarig had to be made specially by notaries before his trial in the court of the 
1€ money Vicar.1 He was deprived of his office and was held in prison at Monte- 
th which’ fascone for 71 days, from 22 April till 2 July. Geri Ardingelli was only 
ige of the held for twenty days, but after his release he had to return from Florence 
for two months to assist in the defence of Bartolo. Couriers were sent to tell 
ion with! the branches of the Cerchi at Perugia, Orvieto and Viterbo, as well as the 
w on the firm’s head office at Florence, the news of Geri’s arrest; perhaps it was his 
igia, the firm which secured his release. The last payments recorded in the account- 
i, and 0!’ hook are made by Bartolo under protest ‘from the money of the firm of 
-elect of Cerchi ... which payment Geri Ardinghelli of that firm and I Bartolo 
Perugi: the Treasurer made as prisoners, held by violence and compelled by d. 
rOvincid’ Raimondo di Bruno de Agromonte, Vicar-general in this Patrimony for d. 
he mot Amanevo ‘de Lebretto’.2 They were thus imprisoned and compelled 
ices and because they did not wish to make this payment, because the Treasurer 
tack had not received revenue from the Patrimony out of which to make the 
already payments; and whatever he had received he had paid over entirely to the 
the pro- officials of the Patrimony; and beyond what he had received from the 
Canim’ revenue of the Patrimony he had paid these officials a certain sum of money 
securet, belonging to this firm (i.e. the Cerchi), as is more fully set out in this book 
scanelk of expenditure and revenue’.* Another payment is made with a similar 
eople o protest ‘because the said Bartolo, formerly Treasurer, is no longer ‘Trea- 
entia ¢, surer and does not expect nor hope to exercise that office from henceforth, 
cessibu nor to receive the revenue of the Patrimony from which to make good the 
Ovincial money’.* Ironically, these payments included the wages of his own gaolers, 
-book i: as well as the costs of his defence. 


he sub. 1Bartolo paid £18 to the judges and lawyers who defended him ‘coram dicto domino 
able to yicario et eius curia et familia’ (f. 39v.). For his own version of the accusation, see n. 3, 
well as, below. 
*Amanieu d’Albret, a relative of Clement V, was appointed Rector of the Tuscan 

patrimony in June 1305, and of the neighbouring provinces of the Duchy of Spoleto, the 
y ‘Trea March of Ancona and the Campagna and Marittima in March 1306. He held office in 
e Vicar the Tuscan patrimony till December 1311 (A. Eitel, Der Kirchenstaat unter Klemens V, 
Berlin 1907, 103-4). See also above, p. 18 n. 4. Raimondo de Agromonte, though a sub- 
ordinate of d’Albret, is described in some letters of Clement V of April 1306 as ‘rector 
he pro: patrimonii b. Petri in Tuscia’ (Regestrum Clementis Papae V, i. 169-70). 
its cir-, *‘... de propriis denariis societatis de Circulis . . . quam solutionem pecuniae fecit 
‘Geri Ardinghellii de dicta societate et ego Bartolus thesaurarius predictus tanquam 
homines carcerati violenter et choatti per dominum Raimundum Bruni de Agromonte 
vicarium generalem in dicto patrimonio per dominum Amanevum de Lebretto et ita 
~2I. | carcerati et choacti fuerunt ex eo quod dictam pecuniam solvere nolebant quia non 
krupt in perceperat dictus thesaurarius de fructibus dicti patrimonii de quibus solvere posset 
y be the et quidquid perceperat integraliter solverat officialibus dicti patrimonii et ultra illud 
Naples, | quod perceperat de fructibus dicti patrimonii solverat dictis officialibus certam quanti- 
€ 1947;\tatem pecuniae de propria pecunia dicte societatis ut in hoc libro expensorum et 
particu: | introituum plenius continetur’ (f. 43v.). 
Firent|} 4‘Cum dictus Bartolus olim thesaurarius esset extra officium thesaurarii et non 
adtenderet nec speraret deinceps administrare nec facere dictum officium thesaurarii in 
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With a total revenue of £8,144 and a total expenditure of £9,563 the’ years! 
account-book reveals a deficit for the period covered of £1,419. In other, this su 
words, expenditure in the province was then running at about 174 percent paid b 
above revenue. Hence the Treasurer’s claim that the revenue was in.! tion). 
sufficient for him to pay the salaries of the provincial officials may be, direct 
correct. Ar 

We cannot tell whether these accounts represent the full and precise’ time t 
financial situation in the province at the time. It is well known that, short: 
accounts are not always what they seem,’ and the charges probably or for 
brought against the Treasurer Bartolo are a reminder that they are some.’ Bonifé 
times intentionally misleading. In favour of this particular account-book from 
it may be claimed that at least it reads convincingly; it admits an adverse appar 
balance, there is no suspicious use of exact sums, and no single item init’ to Ju 
provokes incredulity or even doubt. In the absence of damning evidence, Benec 
against it, we may perhaps be allowed to accept it provisionally as pro. Tusca 
viding a rough picture of the state of the finances of the Tuscan Patrimony' 1,300 
at the start of the Avignon period. If we are justified in doing this, we, make 
learn that at this time one province of the Papal States was running ata __ nals’! 
fairly heavy loss. fe. 

There is little evidence for the same period from the other papal pro. incom 
vinces to help in judging whether the bad fiscal condition of the Tuscan hand: 
patrimony in 1304-6 was typical of the Papal States as a whole, but what new f 
evidence there is suggests that the situation was general, while in any case__ loss ir 
it seems unlikely that the lawlessness and tax-evasion revealed in the wasw 
account book would be confined within the frontiers of a single province, the re 
The Duchy of Spoleto (together with the County of Sabina) provideda, these 
revenue in 1304 of a mere 378 florins compared with 2,611 florins fora times 
period of about ten months in 1290-1.” The figures for these two provinces 1D 
suggest that at this time the States as a whole can only have been governed _ towns 
with the assistance of advances from the other resources of the papacy. In o tt 
fact the total cost of governing the Papal States was greater than the sumo — 


ee : : a. WOREY. 
provincial expenditure, owing to the use of legates and missi from the, in Avi 
Curia outside the provincial framework, such as the financial officer at wid 
Perugia to whom the provincial Treasurers were apparently responsible! ove 
No doubt this was compensated to some extent by payments made directly *B 
to the Curia by papal subjects, such as the £16,000 paid by Orvieto seven Mey 
of Sien 
a : — : * : : . , et rec 
recipiendo redditus et fructus dicti patrimonii de quibus posset redibere dictam pecu’ appoir 
niam...” (f. 47). 
1 For the difficulties of using papal account-books of this period, see P. D. Partner, 5549), 


‘Camera Papae: problems of Papal Finance in the later Middle Ages’ in this JouRNAL, iv,|_ p, M. 
(1953). It is unlikely that the officers of a papal province had household, as well as 1294 bi 
treasury, finances, but Mr. Partner notes the omission from these accounts of revenut ae 
from the profits of pasture-rights and of the salt monopoly. i, fols. 

* F, Baethgen, ‘Quellen und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der papstlichen Hof-, (13 17- 
und Finanzverwaltung unter Bonifaz VIII’ in Quellen und Forschungen aus Italienischen 1;F 
Archiven und Bibliotheken, xx (1928-9), 167. 

3 See above, p. 22. 
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years later to secure absolution from an interdict! (and it is noteworthy that 
this sum, equal to twice the revenue recorded in our account-book, was 
paid by one of those powerful towns which entirely evaded ordinary taxa- 
tion). It seems unlikely, however, that this source can have balanced 
direct expenditure by the Curia on the Papal States. ; 

An examination of the small evidence available suggests that at this 
time the temporal finances of the papacy fluctuated violently, even over 
short periods, and that it would be unwise to generalise either backwards 
or forwards in time from the figures of 1304—6.? It has been calculated that 
Boniface VIII drew from fifteen to twenty thousand gold florins a year 
from the States of the Church;? the province of the Tuscan patrimony alone 
apparently yielded a profit of £10,000 in eleven months, from July 1298 
to June 1299.4 There was a marked decline during the pontificate of 
Benedict XI, at least in the Duchy of Spoleto, as we have seen, and in the 
Tuscan patrimony, whose Rector was compelled to raise loans totalling 
1,300 florins early in 1304 (though by October the province was able to 
make a payment to the College of Cardinals of about £700 as the Cardi- 
nals’ half-share in the profits of the past year). 

This early fourteenth-century decline had been checked by 1312; the 
income for the Tuscan patrimony in that year was over £24,000 and a 
handsome profit was made. But the death of Clement V was followed by a 
new falling-away; income was very low in 1315-7 and there was a heavy 
loss in 131 7—8.° Later in the Avignon period the revenue from the province 
was well above that for 1304-6. No year between 1330 and 1360 for which 
the revenue is recorded shows an income as low as the total receipts of 
these twenty months, and the average annual revenue was some three 
times higher than that total.” 

1D. Waley, Mediaeval Orvieto, Cambridge 1952, 78. For the attitude of the subject- 
towns of the Tuscan patrimony to this weapon, note the remark of the Rector in 1317 
that the inhabitants of Nepi ‘do not fear the spiritual arm, for their officials and coun- 
cillors have long been excommunicated, and the town under an interdict; this does not 
worry them’ (M. Antonelli, ‘Una relazione del vicario del Patrimonio a Giovanni XXII 
in Avignone’, Arch. della Soc. Rom. di St. Patria, XVIII (1895), 455). 

*T am indebted for this opinion and for much of the substance of the two final para- 
graphs of this paper to Mr. P. D. Partner, who has been working for several years on the 
unprinted sources for the papacy’s finances in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

§ Baethgen, art. cit., 168-9. ‘ 

‘ Les Registres de Boniface VIII, ed. G. Digard, A. Thomas, M. Faucon, R. Fawtier, 
Paris 1890-, n. 3192 (the Pope acknowledges the receipt from Rinaldo Malavolti, bishop 
of Siena and formerly Rector of the patrimony of £10,000 . ‘pro totali residuo introituum 
et receptorum ... quod restabat ... deductis exitibus et expensis’). Malavolti was 
appointed Rector on 15 July 1298 (ibid., n. 5541) and superseded on 13 June 1299 (n. 
5549). The round figure of £10,000 is of course open to suspicion. 

5 Les Registres de Benoit XI, ed. C. Grandjean, Paris 1883-, nn. 1238 and 1243. 
P, M. Baumgarten, Untersuchungen und Urkunden iiber die Camera Collegii Cardinalium von 
1294 bis 1437, Leipzig 1898, 162. } 

* Information kindly supplied by Mr. Partner from Vatican Archive, Reg. Aven. 
i, fols. 219 and 3o8v. (1312) and Introitus et Exit. xi. A (1315-7) and xxi, f. iv. 
(1317-8). : 

7 For these see Schaefer, op. cit., 27-8. 
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MS. In 1 
Edward Ill He a 


author of 
by WALTER ULLMANN ter: for in 
we read 
cardinalis 
AEA: (UCC 


; 2 s actual lit 
t is not generally known that solemn exequies were performed fo «, that o 


Edward I at Poitiers in the presence of the pope, Clement V; that thet .¢witne 
exequies were the first exequies held in the curia for a king; that they, anonisat 
supplied the model for the corresponding ceremonial in the office for the monial t 
dead laid down in Ordo Romanus XIV! which was composed by cardinal 1320, Xf 
James Gaetano Stefaneschi; and that, furthermore, the liturgical detail, special c 
of a canonisation ceremony shown in the same Ordo Romanus (OR.)? wert Celestine 
modelled on the ceremonial actually observed at the canonisation of St. 19 doubt 
Thomas Cantelupe of Hereford in 1320. Lastly, attention must be directed) jon litur 
to the apparently also unknown exequies solemnly performed for Edward cases. 
III at Anagni on 3 September 1377, again in the presence of the pope, But I 
Gregory XI. of the ki: 
Apart from the last-mentioned item to which we shall return, the other Mgr. An 
details are transmitted in a unique MS. which is in the possession of the) pr his e 
Museum Calvet at Avignon.® The first to draw attention to this MS. wa 
the late cardinal Ehrle. Preparing a modern edition of the ORi., Ehrk +L. H 
searched for MSS. so as to obtain a firmer basis for his edition than ort 
Mabillon had at his disposal. ‘This search led Ehrle to the Avignon MS, grdinal’s 
the rubrics of which he made known.* He also transcribed in full from this of the can 
MS. the notes which cardinal Stefaneschi made on the first three sessions) #count ‘ 
: is : i . «  Gebiete d 
of the Council of Vienne (1311).5 As regards the liturgical entries in “spap; 
this MS. Ehrle confined himself to a transcription of the rubrics only. Thus § For ' 
for f. 1ov. of the MS. he noted the ‘forma procedendi’ in the canonisation| Mollat, : 
of St. Thomas of Hereford which is followed by a detailed description of bE. N. 
Celestine V’s canonisation (5 May 1313). From f. gor. Ehrle made known D.N.B., : 
this rubric: Quid fuit servatum in exequiis regis Anglie.® Gann 
1 We cite according to Mabillon’s numeration of the Ordines Romani. See Mabillon, Thomas 


Museum Italicum, Paris 1689, ii-1. 1 ff.; Ordo Romanus XIV is on 246 ff. The fifteen in the m 
Ordines of Mabillon were reprinted in Migne, P.L., lxxviii. 851 ff. The reference in the | Hereford, 


Lecturer in Medieval History, University of Cambridge 


text is to cap. 114, P.L., Ixxviii. 1254. by him. 7] 
* Cap. 111, P.L., Ixxviii. 1249-50. 6 See 
® Museum Calvet, Avignon, MS. 1706. I desire to express my thanks to the Librarian, | Leclercq 

M. Georges de Loyes, for a microfilm. @Avigne 
4 F. Ehrle, ‘Zur Geschichte des papstlichen Hofzeremoniells im 14. Jahrhundert’ in | ¢crivait 

Archiv f. Literatur und Kirchengeschichte v (1889). 565 ff. Wassister 
5 Ehrle, art. cit., 574 ff. 6 Ehrle, art. cit., 569. 
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) Although he would not make a definite pronouncement, cardinal 

Ehrle considered it highly probable that the entries in this MS. came from 

the pen of cardinal James Gaetano Stefaneschi. It is an established fact that 

"7 d Stefaneschi was the author of OR.XIV which incorporates many liturgi- 

cal items that seem to have such close relationship with the entries in this 

MS. In 1893 L. H. Labande published a penetrating study on this MS.* 

)He concluded with convincing reasons that cardinal Stefaneschi was the 

author of these entries in the MS. They all have a strong personal charac- 

ter: for instance, in the entry concerning the canonisation of Celestine V 

we read this: Ego Jacobus sancti Georgii ad Velum aureum diaconus 

cardinalis domino pape a dexteris in predicta canonizatione et missa 

—— ministravi.2 To Labande we owe the full transcription concerning the 

) actual liturgy carried out in the case of St. Thomas of Hereford? as well as 

qd 10! in that of Celestine V.* As far as the present writer could establish, this 

t thes eye-witness account of the liturgical ceremonies observed at St. Thomas’s 

. the), anonisation does not appear to have been noticed. This liturgical cere- 

Or the monial took an inordinately lengthy time, from 19 March till 17 April 

tdind 1320, explicable no doubt by the vast amount of evidence collected by the 

ie | special commission. On the other hand, the canonisation procedure for 

Welt Celestine V took a mere three days, from 2 to 5 May 1313. There can be 

Of St no doubt that the respective entries in OR.XIV with regard to canonisa- 

rectet) tion liturgy were directly based upon the ceremonies observed in these two 
ward cases.® 

Pops, But Labande made no reference to the entry concerning the exequies 

of the king of England. The indefatigable historian of medieval liturgies, 

other Mer. Andrieu, in his minute examination of all the MSS. which he used 


) . e.e . ° . 
of the for his editions, naturally enumerated this rubric of the Avignon MS.—a 
). Was 


Ehrk| 41. H. Labande, ‘Le cérémonial Romain de Jacques Cajétan: les données histo- 
than tiques qu’il renferme’ in Bibl. de l’école des chartes, liv (1893). 45 ff. 
MS 2MS. cit., f. 15v.; Labande, art. cit., 48. For other examples see ibid., 47. The 
" cardinal’s narrative of the canonisation of Celestine V in his Opus metricum (a biography 
n this of the canonised saint) is understandable only when this eye-witness report is taken into 
ssions? account, cf. F. X. Seppelt, Monumenta Coelestiana (in ‘Quellen und Forschungen aus dem 
. Gebiete der. Geschichte’, ix, Paderborn 1921), 14, 125-34, and editorial notes ibid. 
es M 8 Labande, art. cit., 55-9. 4 Tbid., 61-7. 
Thus 5 For the decree concerning the canonisation see Lettres communes de Jean XXII, ed. G. 
ation Mollat, Paris 1906, ii. 86, no. 11249; Charters and Records of Hereford Cathedral, ed. W. We 
Capes, Hereford 1908, 190-4; Extracts from Hereford Cathedral Registers, ed. and translated 
on of by E. N. Drew, Hereford 1932, 50-2. For modern literature on Thomas see T. F. Tout in 
10wn D.N.B., s.v. Cantelupe; D. Douie, Archbishop Pecham, Oxford 1952, 217; Sir Maurice 
} Powicke, The Thirteenth Century, Oxford 1953, 488-go0; and D. Usher, Two studies of medieval 
; life. Cambridge 1953, 89 ff. (a more popular account). The 17 miracles worked by St. 
villon,| Thomas and closely gone into by the special commissioners at Hereford, are examined 
ifteen in the manner of the ‘advocatus diaboli’ by A. T. Bannister, The Cathedral Church of 
n the | Hereford, London 1924, 169-75. Altogether 221 miracles were said to have been worked 
by him. The voluminous evidence is set forth in the Acta Sanctorum, October, i. 539-610. 
’ ® See OR.XIV, cap. 111; Labande, art. cit., 55 n. 2; Ehrle, art. cit., 568 n. 3; and H. 
irian, | Leclercq in Dict. d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, xii-2 (1936), col. 2434: ‘Le MS. 
_ } @Avignon représente une copie du premier état de la rédaction de Jean Cajétan, lequel 
rt’ in| écrivait au fur et A mesure l’ordre et le détail des cérémonies auxquelles il venait 
Wassister.” 
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transcription of the whole entry was not called for considering Andriev’s * MS. 
object; he merely noted the Incipit and Explicit of this entry confining OR.? 
himself to the statement: ‘Aucune date ni aucun nom propre.”! The Bi 
opinion which Mgr. Andrieu puts forward as regards the character of this ' there 
MS. is wholly convincing: according to him, it is a copy of cardinal canor 
Stefaneschi’s own notes, a copy made in the second half of the fourteenth _ perfor 
century. Cardinal Stefaneschi, great liturgist and writer as he was?’ were 
closely observed personally some of the liturgical ceremonies in which | regar 
he either himself took part in some active manner or was a mere 36) fo 
spectator. the lo 
It is understandable that the cardinal was especially interested in those, celebr 
ceremonies for which the earlier ORi. gave either insufficient information cerem 
or no information at all. Intending as he was to compose a new OR. he was ° hoc af 
naturally anxious to observe ceremonies which were no more than ad ho, Stefar 
arrangements, but which gave him adequate material upon which to base novel! 
the new OR. envisaged by him. It is thus clear why ceremonies for which the? _It 
earlier ORi. contained no material particularly attracted his keen interest, with 2 
One of these obvious gaps, to mention a rather conspicuous example, con- he toc 
cerned the liturgy to be followed in the case of a royal coronation. Of im- / were 
perial coronation ordines there was indeed no scarcity.* But the papal curia, have 
had no royal coronation ordo ready made. Hence when Charles of Anjou was _ of this 
to be crowned king of Sicily in 1289 by the pope, a royal coronation ord’ Cante 
was hastily put together. But because of its ad hoc nature, this ordo could not, cerem 
very well serve as a model for later royal coronations. Consequently, when M 
the need arose to crown Charles’s son, Robert of Naples, king, Clement V_ were « 
in 1309 appointed a commission under the chairmanship of cardinal, assum 
Stefaneschi to compose a royal coronation ordo. The result of thi fourte 
commission’s deliberations was the ordo applied at Robert’s coronation! logy— 
on 3 August 1309 and this ordo also finds its place in the Avignon not co 
at tim 
1M. Andrieu, Le Pontifical Romain au Moyen Age (Studi e Testi, Ixxxviii, Citta dd been ¢ 
Vaticano 1940), iii. 41. i 
2 For this see Ig. Hésl, Kardinal Jacobus Gaietani Stefaneschi, Berlin 1908, 96-105; alw’ 1Se 
Leclercq, loc. cit., col. 2433. For other writings of Stefaneschi see Hésl, 34 ff. One of his ii. 288 « 
chaplains in 1320-1322 was the Englishman Thomas of Wilton, canon of Wells and tains th 
London (Calendar of Papal Registers: Papal Letters, ed. W. H. Bliss, ii. 82, 153, 206, 225) and Clemen 
a lecturer in theology at Paris (cf. Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, ed. Denifle Roberti 
Chatelain, Paris 1891, ii. 240, no. 791). Dante appears to have been a friend of the Avinior 
cardinal; see Hésl, 127 f. Like so many high clerics at that time, the cardinal was never in tum, qu 
priest’s orders and remained all his life a deacon. He was created a cardinal by Boniface non hal 
VIII and died on 23 June 1343, 73 years old. He was a witness of the Anagni outrage ’ has this 
and a life-long opponent of France: in December 1304 he collected a number of vote Sciendu 
as papal candidate in the same conclave that eventually elected Clement V. In paren tam apy 
thesis it may be mentioned that the English cardinal Walter Winterbourne—created by oportet 
Benedict XI—was at the same time a strong papal candidate having received half of the  * Cf. 
votes of the College. For these details see H. Finke, Aus den Tagen Bonifaz VIII, Munster Anjou ix 
1902, 283-4 and the report in document no. 14, pp. lix ff. The entry in D.N.B. s.v, chaplaiz 
Winterbourne, needs some rectification. Considering the anti-French attitude and Bon * Th 
facian loyalty of Stefaneschi the history of the fourteenth-century papacy would have’ diaries | 


been a little different, had he actually been elected pope. (for Dec 
* Cf. Growth of Papal Government in the Middle Ages, London 1954, 225 ff., 253 ff. *Itl 
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ndrieu’s >MS. It eventually re-appeared with some slight modifications in 
onfining | OR.XIV.? 
2 The But there was not only no royal coronation ordo in the earlier ORi.; 
r of this? there was also no liturgical regulation to be followed in the case of a 
-ardinal. canonisation; nor any ceremonial to be adopted in the case of exequies 
rteenth | performed for a king (or an emperor) in the presence of the pope. These 
e was!’ were lacunae which cardinal Stefaneschi was anxious to see filled. As 
1 which, regards the exequies there was a short entry in the ancient OR.X (cap. 
a mere 36) for a missa pro defunctis, but this applied merely to deceased clerics of 
) the local Roman province: there is no mention of the pope either as a 
in those. celebrant or as a participant. Like the royal coronation ordo for 1289, the 
rmation ceremonial arranged for ‘the king of England’ bears all the stamp of an ad 
. he was ' hoc affair. Himself being the foremost liturgist of the curia at the time, 
n ad he Stefaneschi closely observed the exequies, precisely because they were a 
to base novelty. 
hich the? It is plain that over a number of years the cardinal collected material 
interest, with a view to the new OR.? What he saw in certain liturgical ceremonies, 
le, con. he took down in the shape of personal observations, whilst the ceremonies 
_ Of im. / were still fresh in his memory. These notes were an aide-mémoire and they 
al curia, have all the appearance of personal jottings.* That is why the description 
jou was of this eye-witness of the canonisation procedures in the cases of Thomas 
ion ord)’ Cantelupe and Celestine V no less than his description of the coronation 
yuld not, ceremony and of the exequies evoke so great an interest. 
y, when Mgr. Andrieu’s assumption that these memos of cardinal Stefaneschi 
ment \ were on separate sheets, has everything in its favour; so also is his further 
-ardinal , assumption justified that an unknown copyist of the second half of the 
of this fourteenth century gathered these memos—quite in disregard of chrono- 
onation! logy—into one volume, the surviving MS. at Avignon, which in itself is 
\vignon not complete.‘ This copyist was neither intelligent nor a good latinist nor 
at times familiar with the technical terms, defects which have sufficiently 
Citta dd been commented upon by Ehrle, Labande and Andrieu. In mitigation it 


105; alo’ 4See OR.XIV, cap. 107, P.L., lxxviii. 1245. For further details see Andrieu, op. cit., 
ne of his ii. 288 and iii. 41. The entry in the MS. is from fol. 18r-2zor. OR.XIV, cap. 107, con- 
Vells and tains this statement: Rubrica, quae inferius ponitur, fuit ordinata de mandato domini 
225) and Clementis pape V per aliquos cardinales, quibus hoc in consistorio commissum fuit, cum 
Denifle Robertus, rex Siciliae, cum sua conjuge peteret unctionem et coronationem apud 
1d of the Avinionem, ubi tunc Romana curia residebat. Nam nihil inveniebatur in litteris tradi- 
;neverin tum, qualiter reges et reginae debent inungi et coronari, eo quod in pontificali Romano 
Boniface non habetur nisi de unctione et coronatione imperatoris et imperatricis. The MS. itself 
i outrage / has this statement appended to the ordo composed for the coronation of Charles of Anjou: 
- of votes Sciendum quod multa ex supradictis quae acta sunt in coronatione prefati regis, non 
n paren tam approbata quam tolerata fuerunt per dominum papam et fratres ipsius, unde non 
-eated by oportet quod omnia in exemplum trahuntur; transcribed by Labande, art, cit., 73. 
alf of the  *Cf. also Leclercq, quoted supra, 28 n. 2. The report of the coronation of Charles of 
Munster Anjou in this MS. seems to have been the first notice of Stefaneschi. He was then a young 
N.B. sv, chaplain of Nicholas IV; see Hésl, op. cit., 13, 101. 
nd Boni * These shorthand memos may be regarded as the forerunners of the fully-fledged 
uld have? diaries kept by the curial Masters of Ceremonies at a later period. One of these diaries 
(for December 1515) is dealt with by E. Bishop, Liturgica Historica, Oxford 1918, 435 ff. 
‘It has only 50 folios. For a full description see Andrieu, op. cit., iii. 35 ff. 
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may be pleaded that these memos of cardinal Stefaneschi were probably, Th 
not written calligraphically and therefore the copyist might have had round 
some difficulty in deciphering the cardinal’s handwriting. That is why in days a 
some places he omitted terms, whilst in others when his deciphering } from « 
ability failed him, he left a blank. Considering his failings in the other July. ° 
entries, the item concerning the exequies is quite competent. arriva 
Although, as Mgr. Andrieu has already noted, no date or proper name; bound 

is given in this entry, the exequies can only refer to Edward I: the entry died o 
explicitly mentions the cathedral church of Poitiers, and it was at Poitiers the po 
that the papal curia stayed during the spring and summer months of 1307!} In 
The immediate task which the pope had set himself was the arrangement! accout 
of peace between Edward I and Philip IV.? The pope was expecting the, with a 
young Edward (II) as the king’s envoy, but whilst in London and pre.) blemis 
paring for the crossing, he was recalled by his father in June 1307.3 Qn cases 
7 July 1307 Edward I died. When did the exequies take place? | cerem 
The silence of contemporary chroniclers may be explained by the) almost 
purely ‘domestic’ character of exequies which were probably never known’ cisely | 
to outsiders. The Registers of the papal chancery by their very nature can of the 
give us no indication. All we learn from them is that the chancery knew; dead.? 
of Edward I’s death on 3 August 1307, because in a document issued on the set 
this day Edward seems to be referred to as dead.‘ This in itself gives m Stefan 
clue as to when the exequies were performed. ‘ the ca 
There is, however, a very welcome means which helps us in fixing th items ; 
week within which the exequies for Edward I were held. They took plat... 17 , 
in the cathedral of Poitiers during the week ending 28 July 1307. Luckily, regis 
the detailed expenses accounts of the papal camera for the period in, grossos. 
question are preserved. For two consecutive weeks there are entries ( re 
; : solidos « 

payment directly occasioned by the exequies for Edward I. In the fourt) units cf 
week of July, ending 28 July, payment was authorised for the trans, Jahrhu 
portation of certain articles from the papal residence to the cathedral fy feoote 
Poitiers and back, whilst in the subsequent week there are two entri¢ “1Se¢ 
recording payment and both expressly mention the exequies for Edward,’ ¢t VI d 


> three cl 
1 At the time of Edward IT’s death the curia had settled in Avignon. Worces 
2 G. Lizerand, Clément V et Philippe le Bel, Paris 1910, 65 ff. tection 
3 Lizerand, op. cit., 67. These t 


4 See Regestum Clementis papae V, ed. cura et studio monachorum ordinis s. Benedict? Two da 
Rome 1885, no. 1845 of 3 August 1307. There may, of course, have been other letter mission 
before 3 August which took cognisance of the king’s death, but none could be found i: likely tk 
the Registers. Not all the letters were enregistered. Clement V’s Registers are in no wa address 
different from the thirteenth-century papal Registers; cf. F. Bock, ‘Einfiihrung in da) three cl 
Registerwesen des Avignonesischen Papsttums’ in Quellen und Forschungen aus italienisch himself 
Archiven und Bibliotheken, xxxi (1941). 1. For some Clementine Register fragments in latt tember 
Register volumes and unknown to the editors, see E. Géller, ‘Mitteilungen und Unte. Append 
suchungen tuber das papstliche Register und Kanzleiwesen im 14. Jahrhundert’, ibid?  * Cf 
vii (1904). 81-2. * Se 

5 See Reg. cit., Appendix vol. i, Rome 1892, 42, for the week ending 28 July 190) cardina 
Item Andreutio domini Gentilis pro rebus portatis ad ecclesiam sancti Petri, clavis¢ celebra1 
reportatura ipsarum rerum ad cameram domini VII solidos et III denarios Turonensiu! celebra1 
parvorum. For the week ending 4 August the following two items are of interest (ibid) nalem, 
43): Item Nicolao et Stephano spetiariis pro XV quintallis cum dimidio cere et II libn, bishop « 
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robably The inference is, therefore, that the pope heard of Edward’s death 
ave had round about 20/21 July 1307 and that the exequies were performed a few 
3 Why in days afterwards. For this inference a possible corroboration may be had 
iphering > from an entry in the cameral expenses account for the week ending 21 
1e other! July. This entry relates to the authorisation of payment occasioned by the 
arrival of three clerics from England in that week. It is not beyond the 
er name} bounds of possibility that these three clerics reported Edward’s death. He 
he entry died on the Scottish border and the time the news would take to reach 
Poitiers. the pope at Poitiers would be about a fortnight.1 
of 1307!) | In Appendix (A) a transcription of cardinal Stefaneschi’s eye-witness 
igement! account will be found. As can readily be seen, this memo is not written 
ting the) with any particular regard for style, grammar or latinity; nevertheless, this 
ind pre. blemish does not diminish the value of the account, which, just as in the 
07.3 Qn cases of Thomas and Celestine, reads like a slow-motion picture of the 
_ ceremonial witnessed. It is clear that the cardinal focused his attention 
by the) almost exclusively on the activity of the pope during the exequies, pre- 
r known! cisely the item which constituted a novelty. On the whole, the framework 
ture can of the exequies followed the usual pattern of the ordinary masses for the 
ry knew! dead.? It is certainly interesting to note that the cardinal bishop of Ostia— 
sued on the senior of all the cardinals—was the celebrant of the exequies. Just as 
gives n Stefaneschi made some slight modifications in the coronation ordo and in 
‘ the canonisation procedure of OR.XIV, so here too he modified some 
xing the items and condensed the whole procedure.* Naturally, some of the details 


ok plac et III unciis ad XVIII florenos cum dimidio pro quintallo expensis pro exequiis domini 
Luckily 5, regis Anglie de mandato domini nostri CCLXXXI florenos auri et II Turonenses 
eriod jy grossos. The other entry follows: Item Tadiolo servienti pro operibus factis in ecclesia 
' sancti Petri Pictavensi, quando fuerunt dicte exequie facte ibi VII libras, XVIII 
solidos et IX denarios Turonensium parvorum. About the contemporary value of these 
e fourt units cf. M. Tangl, ‘Das Taxwesen der papstlichen Kanzlei vom 13. bis Mitte des 15. 
e trans Jahrhunderts’ in Mitteilungen d. oesterr. Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, xiii (1892). 13-15 
edral i (with further literature). For the expenses incurred by the camera see L. Konig, Die 
| . papstliche Kammer unter Clemens V und Johann XXII, Vienna 1894, 56-68. 
) entrié 1 See ibid., 40: Item pro feno III clericorum qui venerunt de Anglia XX XIII solidos 
ward,’ et VI denarios Turonensium parvorum. There may be a clue to the identity of these 
three clerics. In Calendar Pat. Rolls, 1301-1307, 533, bishop William Gainsborough of 
Worcester obtained for 6 men, three of whom were clerics, on 28 June 1307, royal pro- 
tection as they were to proceed with him ‘to the court of Rome on the king’s affairs’. 
These three clerics were: Gilbert de Aketoft, William de Stoketh, Robert de Wychio. 
Benedict? Two days before his death, on 5 July, Edward wrote from Carlisle to Clement about the 
1er lette: mission of William Gainsborough (Rymer, Foedera, ed. London 1816, i-2. 1017) and it is 
- found it likely that the bishop himself was the bearer of this letter. Also on the same day Edward 
in no wa addressed the cardinals. Whilst there is at least a theoretical possibility that the bishop’s 
ng in da} three clerics may be the arrivals to whom the entry refers, it is certain that the bishop 
‘alienisc himself never reached the pope at Poitiers: he fell ill and died at Beauvais on 16 Sep- 
ts in late tember 1307. About the consequences of his death and the wrong entry in Rymer, see 
1d Unte Appendix (C). 
rt’, ibid? * Cf. Durantis, Rationale divinorum officiorum, Lyons 1612, lib. vii, cap. 35, 452 ff. 

§See OR.XIV, cap. 114, P.L., Ixxviii. 1254. There was no stipulation here that the 
uly 130) cardinal bishop of Ostia should be the celebrant: Notandum quod papa non consuevit 
_clavis¢| celebrare solemniter missam pro defuncto, quantumcumque rege magno, sed facere 
onensiu:! celebrari solemniter et praedicari coram eo per unum episcopum vel presbyterum cardi- 
est (ibid) nalem, vocatis omnibus cardinalibus. At the exequies for Edward III it was the cardinal 
t II libn, bishop of Glandéve who was the celebrant: he did not become ‘Ostiensis’ until April 1378. 
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witnessed by the cardinal were of no intrinsic value and could be disre’ which 
garded in the new OR.: there was no need permanently to record the jndica' 
change in the papal head gear necessitated by the rain falling before and) jntima 
after the exequies, or the change in the processional arrangements also* and b 
conditioned by the rain, or the number of torches and candles burning justifie 
during the ceremony, and so forth. What is important is that these exe. liturgy 
quies for Edward I were the first exequies for a king in which a pope! anoth¢ 
solemnly and officially took part and which formed the basis of the re. gap in 
spective ceremonial in OR.XIV witnessed by the author himself. especi: 
The OR. succeeding that of cardinal Stefaneschi was made by Peter” sorts © 
Amelii in the closing years of the fourteenth century.1 Now this OR.XV_ ordina 
also contains a description of the ceremonial adopted in exequies fora fical c 
king, but one that shows several more details and a greater refinement! relatir 
than its immediate predecessor. There is a strong likelihood that it was the Avign 
exequies performed for Edward III at Anagni on 3 September 1377 which 
were the model on which Peter Amelii drew. It is, indeed, an astonishing * 
parallel. The eighteenth-century liturgist, Johannes Gatticus, tran. 
scribed from certain Vatican MSS. entries one of which also contains the 
description of the exequies for Edward III.? Since they are not apparently’ 
known, it was thought advisable to reprint them here (Appendix (B)). 


That this description of Edward III’s exequies is an eyewitness account MS. } 
seems pretty obvious. And, since Peter Amelii was the author of OR.XV 
and since, furthermore, he was the curial librarian at the time,? it is very Nc 
probable that he was acquainted with cardinal Stefaneschi’s method of “—* 
making a personal atde-mémoire of the ceremonies for the new OR. en — 
visaged by him. A comparison of the entry in MS.Vat.Urb.469g—from vil 


1 He mentions himself in OR.XV, cap. 80 (P.L., xxviii. 1324): Ita vidi ego Frater missay 
Petrus Amelii, Senegaliensis episcopus, observari tempore domini Urbani V, Gregori | 
XI et Urbani VI Romanorum pontificum. In cap. go, 1336: Fuerunt facti illo ann pore 
(1378) per Fratrem Petrum episcopum Senegaliensem sacristam XXIV agnus. Cf. alu’ Benedi 
cap. 139, 1348; cap. 142, 1349; cap. 150, 1358. A number of additions were madet this de 
this OR. in the fifteenth century. A modern critical edition of these later ORi. is very Amelii 


much wanted. _ the tra: 
* See J. B. Gatticus, Acta Selecta Caeremonialia Sanctae Romanae Ecclesiae, Rome 1753, 1S 
170 2 Fe 


* For this see F. Ehrle, Historia Bibliothecae Romanorum Pontificum, Rome 1890, 735-). Apostol 
Peter Amelii composed a valuable descriptive catalogue of the Avignonese library (Codices 
shortly before the curia returned to Rome: it is edited by Ehrle, ibid., 454-560. He alu’ Stefane 
wrote the Jtinerarium from Avignon to Rome to which he refers in OR.XV, cap. 142; followe 
P.L., lxxviii. 1349. The entries in C. Eubel, Hierarchia Catholica Medii Aevi, Munster 1893, such a: 
266, 473, relating to Peter, need some rectification. But th 

* Thus the lengthy description of the canonisation of St. Bridget of Sweden in thi! Avignc 
OR.XV, cap. 153 (7 October 1391), follows the model provided by Stefaneschi’s de explan: 
scription of St. Thomas’s and Celestine’s canonisation. E. W. Kemp, Canonization ani Avignc 
Authority in the Western Church, Oxford 1948, 128 n. 2, has drawn attention to the de Amelii 
scription of St. Bridget’s canonisation. In cap. 75 (P.L., loc. cit., 1315), Peter quote’ exequit 
Stefaneschi as his authority: secundum Jacobum Gaietani. Cf. also cap. 77, 1319 ami VII qu 
cap. 85, 1331. This OR.XV has in fact many more concrete details of ceremonies whid Edwar 
occurred under Gregory XI, Urban VI and Boniface IX than OR.XIV. The autho 37 
must have kept a very close watch on the ceremonies and detailed records. An interestim’ Andrie 
case is that of cap. 143. It describes the ceremonial which takes place when a pope is on ‘T 
his death-bed. Now Stefaneschi had in his notes his eye-witness report on the dyim XJon 
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which Gatticus transcribed—with the respective ceremonial in OR.XV1 
indicates how closely the latter was modelled on the former.? In view of the 
intimate relationship between OR.XIV and cardinal Stefaneschi’s memo 
and between OR.XV and the entry in Vat.Urb. 469, the conclusion is 


burning justified that the death of Edward I occasioned the shaping of the curial 
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liturgy relating to royal exequies, and the death of Edward III provided 
another opportunity of developing this liturgical ceremonial. No doubt the 
gap in the official Roman liturgy, thus filled, is somewhat extraordinary, 
especially when one considers what minute attention was bestowed on all 
sorts of liturgical ceremonies in the curia: but this gap is no more extra- 
ordinary than the absence of a royal coronation ordo in the Roman ponti- 
fical or, for that matter, the absence of a proper liturgical ceremonial 
relating to the canonisation of a saint. Fortunately, the unique MS. at 
Avignon containing so much useful information has been preserved. 


APPENDIX 
(A) 
Curial Exequies for Edward I at Poitiers, July 1307 


MS. Museum Calvet, Avignon, no. 1706, f. 2or—v. 
Quid fuit servatum in exequiis regis Anglie. 

Notandum quod in missa fuerant magna tortitia, videlicet L et facule 
ante chorum et super altare multe, et ducente facule pape et cardinalibus 
et prelatis et aliis de camera pape. In obitu regis Anglie ut fuerat Pictaviis 
observatum, nam singuli cardinales dixerunt in domibus suis vesperas et 
vigilias mortuorum cum nota.’ In mane sequenti celebravit Hostiensis* 
missam in ecclesia cathedrali pro defunctis pro anima regis. Dominus 
papa ibidem fuit et cardinales. Papa ivit in capa de scarleto ad ecclesiam 


Benedict XI (f. 8r., MS. cit.), but in his OR.XIV there is no corresponding entry about 
this death-bed ceremonial. There is no doubt that Stefaneschi’s notes served Peter 
Amelii as a useful guide for the composition of cap. 143. Cf. also Ehrle, art. cit., 584, and 
the transcript from the Avignon MS. ibid., 585-6. 

1See OR. XV, cap. 132-4, 138. 

2 For a description of MS. Vat.Urb.469 see H. Ehrensberger, Libri Liturgici Bibl. 
Apostolicae Vaticanae, Freiburg 1897, 559. More details will be found in C. Stornajolo, 
Codices Urbinatis Latini, Rome 1902, i. 474-5. The first 72 folios contain OR.XIV of 
Stefaneschi. The passage on fol. 78v, describing Edward III’s exequies, is immediately 
followed by reports about exequies performed in the presence of anti-popes at Avignon, 
such as Clement VII and Benedict XIII. The last date mentioned is 23 January 1408. 
But there is no indication at all that Peter Amelii had left Rome and gone over to 
Avignon: moreover, he died in 1401 (see Ehrle, op. cit., 737). What seems a possible 
explanation, without autopsy, is that this entry in the Vat. MS. was made by some 
Avignonese liturgist of the early fifteenth century who had conscientiously copied Peter 
Amelii’s report and appended his own accounts. The description of Edward III’s 
exequies is continued thus: Ita quoque servatum fuit Avinione tempore domini Clementis 
VII quando decesserunt. . . . All these exequies reported seem to have been based on the 
Edwardian ones. The whole passage will be found in Gatticus, loc. cit. 

3 That is ‘chanted’. The terms ‘cantus’ and ‘nota’ were interchangeable, cf. M. 
Andrieu, op. cit., ii. 469 no. 19, note I. 

4 This was Nicholas Alberti de Prato, O.P. (bishop of Spoleto), created by Benedict 
XI on 13 December 1303: C. Eubel, Hierarchia Catholica, i. 13. 
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cum capello papali! et portavit capellum, nam pluebat; alias portasget’ fecisst 
mitram simpliciter albam? cum capa de scarleto. In missa fuit cum capa _ nales 
predicta et mitra simpliciter alba. Veniens ad ecclesiam non adoravit jn est CO 
medio ecclesie nec fecit nomen,* et coram altari adoravit et obtulit pan. ’ 
num seu pannos sericos.4 Ad Jntroitus accessit ad altare ut moris est. Et 
postmodum ad sedem, que post altare erat. Erant circumcirca diaconj 
tamen a dexteris, et episcopi et presbyteri cardinales a sinistris. ' MS. 
Cardinales cum eo dixerunt requiem et hinc in oratione debuit ponj Sancte 
faldistorium et genuflectere, sicut in quadragesima.® Alie solempnitates 
facte sunt de incensando papam* et benedictio diaconi et benedictio pre. ’ A 
dicantis, ut alias. Verum solus papa incensatur post evangelium, librum I | 
osculatur, et in ingressu misse et in offertorio tam celebrans quam papa de- : 


ange a “nee she gee exeql 
buit incensari. Dicto Sanctus cum cardinali genuflexit in faldistorio cum! pia 
mitra usquequo sacerdos incipit facere cruces super oblatas, et tunc de- 
posuit mitram usque ad elevationem calicis, et tunc resumpta mitra genu- oils 


flexus incumbit faldistorio usque ad Agnus. Et tunc mitra deposita surgit ’ |. wn 
juxta faldistorium et dicit Agnus cum cardinali. Et post iterum genuflexit 
sine mitra tantum usque sacerdos vinum perfusionis incipit sumere. Et 
incipiente sumere vinum perfusionis, papa cum mitra sedem ascendit 
sessurus. In oratione vero finali papa genuflectit cum mitra et oratione rdi 
expleta ascendit ad sedem nec sedit. Et missa completa non dixit Sit 
nomen,’ sed sedit cum mitra. Hostiensis vero venit ad pedem, indulgentiam’ 
non petiit nec debuit, predicavit, nec dictum est Confiteor nec alia abso- 
lutio facta nec fieri debuit. Et tunc dominus papa mantum accepit cum 
mitra frigiata, et sic ivit per ecclesiam. Et sic debuisset ad domum redire, 
Sed quia pluit, recessit in equo cum capa de scarleto et capello papaili. Et 
notandum quod nullus cardinalis vel prelatus fecit orationem seu absolu- ficalit 
tionem consuetam cum corpus est presens, nec etiam dominus noster fecit nor 
absolutionem (sed si corpus non fuisset presens, ultimam absolutionem, De pre 


access 


sermc 


1 This does not seem to have been a recognised liturgical or extraliturgical head gear: Sc 
it is not mentioned in any earlier OR. papa 
? For the three kinds of papal mitres see Gregory X’s OR.XIII, cap. 12, P.L 


Ixxvili. 1114. For details of this OR. see Andrieu, op. cit., ii. 277 ff., especially 286 ff tamer 
The passage runs: Notandum est quod dominus papa tres mitras diversas habet, quibu positu 
diversis temporibus utitur, scil. unam albam totam, unam cum aurifrisio in titulo sim ppjsga: 
circulo et mitram aurifrisiatam in circulo et in titulo. For the historical development, | |. 
papal head gears cf. Growth of Papal Government, 311 ff. See now also P. E. Schramm, tatio | 
Herrschaftszeichen und Staatssymbolik, Weimar 1954, 54 ff. in loci 

8 This is obviously a shorthand and somewhat inelegant abbreviation for: nec dixit: 
Sit nomen Domini benedictum (the usual prayer text, cf. OR.XIV, cap. 45, P.L, 
Ixxviii. 1140). 

‘ For this see OR.XIII, cap. 11, P.L. xxviii. 1113 =ed. Andrieu, ii. 540 sub no. gi: 
Nota quod semper papa offert pannum sericum super altare cuiuscumque ecclesie, cum 
primo eius altare ascendit. Would the statement in the text therefore indicate that th, 75 oe 
exequies for Edward provided the first opportunity of the pope’s visit to the altar it he 
the cathedral? xxviii. 


followi 


For a 1 


5 Cf, OR.XIII, cap. 20, and OR.XIV, cap. 80 f. A 

6 Cf. OR. XIV, cap. 53. 7 See supra note 3. age 

8 This is obviously a scribal mistake of the copyist. He either inserted thoughtlessl 7 ea 
t 


the ‘non’ or misread a ‘nunc’ or something like it. If the ‘non’ is excised, the sentene 
makes perfect sense. 1377 as 
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Dortasset ) fecisset dominus cum manto rubeo, et sic postmodum equitasset). Cardi- 
1m capa nales diaconi a dexteris in missa et episcopi et presbyteri a sinistris, sicut 
ravit jn est consuetum. 


uit pan- ; (B) 
a Et Curial Exequies for Edward III at Anagni, 3 September 1377 
iaconi 


! MS. Vat.Urb.469, f. 78v. Edition: J. B. Gatticus, Acta Selecta Caeremonialia 
uit ponj Sanctae Romanae Ecclesiae, Rome 1753, 170. 
\pNitates 
ctio pre. | 
, librum 
Dapa de- 
rio cum 
tunc de- 
ra genu- 
ta surgit 
onuflexit 
nere. Et 
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oratione 
dixit Sit 
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n redire, 
apali. Et 
| absolu- 
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Quando celebratur pro rege vel imperatore mortuo. 

Anno 1377, Dominus noster papa Gregorius XI, pontificatus sui anno 
VII, Anagniae existens pro tunc, tertia die mensis Septembris fecit fieri 
exequias in capella sua pro anima Domini Edwardi Regis Angliae de- 
functi, et Dominus cardinalis Glandatensis! fecit officium et sermonem, 
qui non portavit chirothecas? in toto officio nec anulum pontificalem nec 
, sandalia, nec fuit dicta in missa nisi unica oratio, et dum dicta oratio 

dicebatur, dictus Dominus noster descendit ante altare ad orandum et 
etiam quando dicebatur ultima oratio, idem Dominus noster descendit 
ad orandum ante altare, sicut in quadragesima. 

Fuit autem factus sermo statim post missam per eundem Dominum 
cardinalem, qui solum deposita casula accepit pluviale nigrum et mitram 

, planam, et solum accepta benedictione a papa, et sine pedis osculo® 
accessit ad medium altaris pro sermone faciendo. 

Non fuit facta absolutio post missam nec data benedictio, sed finito 
sermone recesserunt omnes. Venit autem ad capellam idem Dominus 
noster indutus capa de scarleto aperta a parte anteriori, et cum mitra 
plana, nec assistunt sibi cardinales, quia non est indutus vestimentis ponti- 
ficalibus. Item est sciendum quod quando celebrat pro defunctis seu 

; praelatus coram eo non debet dici Trium puerorum,* sed loco ipsius dicitur 
me profundis. 
ead gea:  Sciendum est autem moris fuisse et esse in curia Romana, quod quando 
, papa habet nova certa de morte imperatoris vel alicuius regis catholici 
lly 9964 tamen in obedientia papae permanentis, ante eum per modum supra 
et, quibu positum facit dicere in sua praesentia per unum de dominis cardinalibus 
titulo si! missam de Requiem aeternam, nec in ipsa missa ponitur aliqua repraesen- 
sein: | tatio funeris neque luminare candelarum vel intortitiorum,® nisi dumtaxat 
in locis consuetis quatuor vel sex intortitia sicut fit in aliis missis papalibus. 


a S 1 This was cardinal bishop Bertrand de Lagery, O.M., who became Hostiensis the 

? "following April. 

* About them cf. Andrieu, op. cit., ii. 368 no. 41; 367 note 12; 456 note 5 ad no. 7. 
For a liturgical explanation of the gloves see Durantis, Rationale, ed. cit., lib. iii, cap. 12, 
75-6. 
5’ Kissing of the pope’s feet is mentioned in the eighth-century OR.IX, cap. 4, P.L. 
Ixxviii. 1006. 

4 About this antiphon cf. OR.XIII, cap. 5, P.L., Ixxviii, 1108 =ed. Andrieu, op. 
cit., ii. 530 no. 18. 

5 With this should be compared Stefaneschi’s account of the illuminations provided at 
Edward I’s exequies. Is this perhaps a reflexion of the financial position of the camera in 
1377 as compared with that 70 years earlier? Cf. the expenses incurred, supra p. 30 n.5. 
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(C) | 

(i) Rymer, Foedera, ed. cit., ii. 1, has two letters of Clement V under 
the heading: ‘Quae sequuntur bullae scriptae (inscio papa) Edwardo Son 
primo demortuo.’ The one letter is addressed to the king of France, 
Philip, and the other to the king’s chancellor. In both Clement V asks for 
safe conduct of the English envoys. Both letters are dated: ‘Apud Villam 
novam Avenionensi diocesi, vii id. Augusti, pontificatus nostri anno | 
secundo.’ The ascription by Rymer of these two letters to Clement V isa 
mistake. This is Clement VI who writes to Philip VI (not Clement V t) —— 
Philip IV) about the envoys of Edward III (not Edward I). Clement V | 
was nowhere near Villeneuve on 7 August 1307, for he dates from Poitiers 
on 7 August 1307 (see Reg. cit., nos. 1842, 1891, 2150, 2153, 2164-7). | 
Clement VI in his second pontifical year (1343) dates from Villeneuve in 
the way in which these two documents are dated, cf. Analecta Vatican. 
Belgica, ed. U. Berliére, Rome 1924, vi. 324 ff. (nos. 928 ff.). No doubt the 
identity of names—Clement, Philip, Edward—misled Rymer, as also the 
coincidence of the second pontifical year. In the letters of 7 August 1343 to 
Philip VI and his chancellor, Clement VI complied with the request of 
Edward III for safe conduct of his ambassadors; see Edward III’s letter 
to Clement VI of 6 July in Rymer, iii. 1228. Cf. also ibid., 1224 for the 
earlier letters of Edward and Clement. 

(ii) The vacancy in the see of Worcester caused by William Gains. 
borough’s death, occasioned, it seems, a very early implementation of the 
papal right of reservation as regards English bishoprics. Three weeks after 
William’s death, on 5 October 1307, Clement V in a bull (Ad perpetuam ni 
memoriam) reserved himself the right to ‘provide’ for the vacant see (Reg, 
cit., no. 2273), the reason obviously being that William died during a pe 
journey to the curia, although the canonical grounds for the exercise of 
the right of reservation, i.e. death at the curia or at a place of two days} 7 
journey’s distance from the curia, did not seem to exist. Beauvais is some . 
220 miles from Poitiers (360 km. as the crow flies). The reaction of Edward 
II to this bull of Clement V is a classic example of the royalist attitude 
(see The Register of the Diocese of Worcester: sede vacante, ed. J. W. Willis 
Bund, Oxford 1897, 104-107) and with its emphasis on ‘the right of the 
crown’ is reminiscent of Henry III’s answer to Grosseteste (cf. Ep. cvii, ed,! 
H. R. Luard, Rolls Series, 338-9). The attitude of the chapter of Wor. f 

~ ' rst V 
cester emerges from the entries in the Register, 107 ff. When, on 13 No Societ 
vember 1307, Walter Reynolds was eventually elected by the chapter, the’ Rand 
king petitioned the pope for confirmation of this election: the pope (Reg. 
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no. 2464 of 12 February 1308, with 6 a-pari copies) quashed the election rie : 
Walter Reynolds (‘electione contra reservationem praesumpta irrita’) and) ona fi 
himself appointed Walter as bishop. See also Register of Worcester, 111. aie 
About his chancellorship see the entry in Harley MS. 293, set ii, f. 21 v. P 
Colleg 
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ri_anno by G. R. DUNSTAN 

it V isa 

nt V to, 

pi V dmund Lacy, a doctor of divinity in the University of Oxford, was 
ne 64-4), translated by papal provision on 5 July 1420 from the see of Here- 
| ford to that of Exeter, vacant by the death of John Catrick at 


neuve in 
Vaticano. 
oubt the 
also the 


Florence at the Holy See. He was then aged about fifty, and he continued 
for thirty-five years as bishop of Exeter until his death at Chudleigh on 18 
September 1455. Previously he had been a fellow of University College, 
1343 to Oxford, its bursar in 1396-7 and master in 1398-9. He appears to have 
quest of kept a room in the college at an annual rent of one mark until 1406-7, and 
?s letter | he maintained a fruitful association with the society until his death.* His 
tee service of the king, both at home and abroad, was rewarded first with the 
: bishopric of Hereford, to which he was consecrated at Windsor on 18 
) April 1417, in the presence of king Henry V, and then with the richer see 
of Exeter. He entered his diocese on 17 March 1422, not long before king 
Henry died. From then until his own death his absences were of the 
briefest. 

The quality of an episcopal register does not depend, of course, only 
upon the bishop whose acts it records. Its completeness and order, or lack 
of them, will reflect also the character and ability of the bishop’s registrars 
and of the clerks by whom he was accompanied and served in his diocese. 
That the Exeter registers of Edmund Lacy come very near to perfection 
Edwail in their kind is a tribute both to the diligence and integrity of the prelate, 
atticul and to the efficiency and well-ordering of his household. For together 

Willis. these registers give us as complete a picture of diocesan administration in 
: the first half of the fifteenth century as we could hope to obtain. 

The registers are now in two volumes, the Register of Institutions, in 
292 folios, and the Common Register in no less than 582. Of these the 
first was published in one volume by the Devon and Cornwall Record 
Society in 1909, the last of the series which Prebendary Hingeston- 

e (Re Randolph was to edit before his death. One volume of the Common 
Be ‘ Register, transcribed by Dr. C. G. Browne and edited by the Rev. O. J. 
ta’) aul Reichel, was published by the same society in 1915. This volume covered 

234 folios, and another 280 had been transcribed before the project was 


ler, III. : : f ‘ ‘ : 
’ ‘ temporarily laid aside. I have been allowed to revise this transcript and to 
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1 A paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Canterbury and York Society at King’s 
College, London, on 10 December, 1953. 
2 Univ. Coll. Oxon., Bursars’ Rolls. 
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complete it, ready to begin printing next year.! The society intends td written. 
reissue also the earlier volume of the Common Register carefully revised) ) a cor 
and then to publish, with the introduction, itinerary, appendices, etc., ay} flios ba 
index to the whole, the Register of Institutions and Common Register) ;xxiv wi 
together. The work should be complete in four volumes by 1960. this Wa) 

I have spoken of the registers as existing in two MS. volumes; but it's) yas don 
clear upon examination that they were kept originally in four or five 496 to 5 
separate files. This appears from the four separate notes, made by Willian) ynumt 
Elyot the registrar, of the bishop’s death on 18 September 1455. The firy| The 
occurs at the end of the Register of Institutions, in which the last collation} of misce 
recorded was on the roth: a chang 


‘And on the eighteenth day of the month of September aforesaid, this same, number 
lord Edmund Lacy, bishop aforesaid, ended his days at Chudleigh; upo dated 2: 
whose soul may God have mercy. And meanwhile, between the said tent) "© ™° 
and the eighteenth day, nothing was transacted except the will of Maste though 
Richard Roderham, formerly chancellor in the cathedral church ¢ these vi 


Exeter, as appears at the end of the common register.” 7 
ge a ; Roman 
There is a similar entry on f. 416 in the second volume, at the end oj a f 


what one might call the journal or letter book, the daily record of th Gidic 
bishop’s acts, commissions, mandates and letters, received and sent; an( abi im 
it concludes with the reference to Richard Roderham’s will, ‘to be foun( These, ] 
at the end of this register’. Clearly, we have here the conclusion of a secon( Wit 
file. The third obituary notice comes on f. 517, this time going no furthe él 
than the prayer for the repose of the bishop’s soul; and it does follow im. 
mediately upon Richard Roderham’s will, admitted to probate the da : 
before. Here, then, is the third file, containing in a hundred folios tw filed wi 
groups of documents, one of miscellaneous acts and processes, of whic! that the 
I shall say more later, and the other a series of forty wills. And at this poi en ti 
the Common Register, upon this evidence, was deemed to end. third fil 
It is followed, however, by half a leaf (which used to be a whole leaf tid Ely 
on which are noted the fees charged for the election and confirmatic: ,. 
of abbots and priors in the diocese; and then by a register of ordination’ 
in sixty-two folios; and again, at the end, the note of the bishop’s deat! Reteter 
signed by William Elyot his registrar. et 
. ey resume¢ 
Of these four files, therefore (or five if we count the third in two part a 
the first was bound separately as the Register of Institutions, already i Ree th: 
print. The remainder were bound into a second volume, measuring 3); ;| 44, 
cm. x 30x 13. The quires in this are numbered in bold roman numeralsi! Seoral 
the bottom margin, though sometimes the crayon in which they wet ° — 
numbered has faded. Sometimes there are also catchwords at the end qj... ieee 
the preceding quires. ade 
The folios were numbered after the book was made up, not as they wet, ry: th 
* I am much indebted to the Lord Bishop of Exeter and to his Registrar for maki howeve 
the MS. available to me for so long a time. 
2 The Register of Edmund Lacy, Bishop of Exeter, ed. F. C. Hingeston-Randolph, Londo be four 
& Exeter, 1909, i. 400. would \ 
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ntends td written. In 1444, for instance, the registrar wished to direct attention back 
y revised) jo a commission registered in 1436; he did so by telling us to count 124 
3, €tc., an| folios backwards from where we were; and having done so, we find a small 
Register} xxiv written in the bottom corner. The registrar would not have gone 
this way to work had the folios been already numbered. The numbering 
; but itis) yas done in two stages; the first, up to 495, in Roman; the second, from 
r or five! 496 to 539, in Arabic, leaving over forty folios of the ordinations register 
: Willian, unnumbered. 
The firy| The change from Roman to Arabic comes at the end of the first group 
Collation} of miscellaneous acts and processes in the third file, and it must represent 
achange of policy in the composition of the book. F. 495, the last to be 
his same, 1umbered in Roman, has the last of the miscellaneous entries on the front, 
rh; upon dated 25 July 1455; it is the sixth folio in the quire, leaving one side and 
rid tenth! vo more folios free. The back of the eighth is discoloured and shiny, as 
f Maste tough it had rubbed for some time upon a desk or shelf. At some period 
these vacant sides have been covered with tables of contents, headed 
| Notanda in hoc Registro, written in three cursive hands. The first hand used 
Roman numeration, though not the system used in the text, and it began 
fom f. 483, moving backwards. A second hand, using mixed Roman and 
Arabic, began at f. 15 and moved forwards. A third hand, using more 
Arabic than Roman, filled a space left between the tables of the other two. 
a seal These, I repeat, are later additions to the vacant folios of quire sixty-two. 
, Farin With quire sixty-three began the second group of documents in this 
al im file, the wills. The first of them, dated March 1424, begins nearly a third 
the & of the way down the page, as though space had been left for a heading to 
ios i the section in displayed script. This heading space, however, has been 
f whid filled with a continuation of the index in the third cursive hand, indicating 
‘is pai that the quires containing the wills had already become part of the register 
;when the tables of contents were made. It appears, therefore, that this 
sle lel third file was in fact made in two parts, and only when both were complete 
“oul did Elyot the registrar put them together into one as the final section of 
natiol his Common Register, and record the death of his bishop at the end. No one 
5 deat troubled to number the folios containing the wills until the ordinations 
register had been bound in after them; and when the numbering was 
— resumed, it was done in Arabic, in a light brown ink with a fine pen, used 
ead A for cursive marginal notes passim throughout the register. I may observe 
: here that the only use of Arabic numerals which I have noticed in the text 
"ng dis in the year 1441, in the divisions of Lacy’s sermon preached at the 
ran y general chapter of the Black Friars held in Exeter that year. 
Y WG Enough has been said of the manuscript and its construction. I may 
end describe its contents most easily by taking in turn the files from which it was 
made. The Register of Institutions has been in print for nearly half a cen- 
tury: there is no need, therefore, for me to describe it. I may remark, 
maki} however, upon its completeness as a record: once it has been indexed it will 
Londa be found to lack little which the historians, whether local or national, 
would wish to find in it. 
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It has an interest, too, when studied alongside the calendars of the? screen 
patent roll, to discover of what sort the clerks were whom the king pre. Christe 
sented to benefices in the diocese, and how many obtained actual posses. Counc 
sion of them. I have discovered only five instances, between 1400 and 1455, strong] 
in which it cannot be decided for certain whether a clerk presented by the for the 
king was instituted or not—a figure far lower than in the half century war at 
before. Furthermore the completeness of registration under Lacy, as! west cc 
under Stafford who came before him, enables us to raise questions about tion; a 
happenings in the royal chancery itself. Why is it, for instance, that we find college 
a score of clerks instituted to wealthier livings in the king’s patronage and ’ history 
registered by the bishop as having been presented by the king, for whom _heavil; 
no record of presentation is found on the patent roll? It is possible, per. rescrip 
haps, that the benefices had been farmed, and that the farmers presented! Ne 
in the king’s name without having the presentation enrolled. But the pre- set us 
dominance of known chancery clerks among those instituted leads one to office f 
wonder whether they were not helping themselves to benefices by making ’ own cé 
out for themselves letters of presentation which it would have been im- Mary 
politic to enroll. Letters of ratification sometimes followed institution, but York \ 
instances are few. ‘in the 

From this completeness of the register, too, we may plot with accuracy miscell 
certain tendencies which are of more than local interest. The number of office 
priests instituted to benefices rises, as we might expect, throughout the’ cruets 
period; of clerks in lower orders, most have the order stated; seldom are we No 
left guessing with the nondescript word ‘clerk’. There appears to have healin 
been an increasing parochial stability: the number of exchanges of bene- blessin 
fice falls steadily from an average of 12-5 about the year 1400 to less than rewar¢ 
2°5 in 1450. Exchanges with clerks beneficed outside the diocese did not repair 
begin to decline in number until later than those within. screen 

The inquests held when benefices were vacated occupy an important, shrine 
place in the Register of Institutions and in the Common Register. The com. destru 
mission to the archdeacon’s official to hold the inquiry is usually recorded are sai 
in the Common Register. His certificate, giving the names of the neigh- of the 
bouring incumbents of whom the inquest was made, and the facts alleged helps t 
about the benefice, the advowson, the last and present patrons and the Raphi 
presentee, is recorded sometimes in one register, sometimes in the other, TI 
there is generally a cross reference to tell in which it may be found. The suppo 
information given in these certificates is detailed, and it is often of the histor 
highest worth to the writer of manorial and parochial history. _officia 

I pass now to the second file, the most extensive part of the Common mona: 
Register, namely the journal or daily record of the bishop’s acts. Again, Ti 
one volume of this has been in print long enough for the worth of its existir 
contents to be known. What one might call its catholicity calls first for perpe' 
comment: bulls from the pope and mandates from the king and the arch. parish 
bishop are copied with exemplary thoroughness (though sometimes, if and o! 
the handwriting of the more verbose and homiletic of them is any guide, ig, 
with a natural impatience also). This makes the register a sort of cinema in The. 
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's of the! screen on which are thrown pictures of the passing events of contemporary 
ing pre- Christendom—the shortlived triumph over the schismatic Greeks at the 
1 posses. Council of Florence, the steady advance of the Turks upon the eastern 
nd 1455, ‘strongholds of Europe (represented, among other things, by an indulgence 
d by the for the ransom of a prisoner), the wars in France and preparations for civil 
century war at home (indicated by the smuggling of arms in wine casks out of the 
uacy, as! west country ports), the sickness of the king, the poverty of the administra- 
ns about tion; and, despite all this, the pious advancement of learning in the new 
‘we find college at Eton and in the universities. This is the scene in which the 
age and *history of the local diocese and shires is set. Wilkins, of course, drew 
r whom heavily, if not always accurately, upon Lacy’s register for many of his 
ole, per- rescripts from this period. 
resented’ | Next I would mention a group of entries which, more than any other, 
the pre- set us thinking about the bishop as a man. I mean his composition of an 
Is one to office for a Feast of St. Raphael, and his securing its observance, first in his 
making ’ own cathedral church in 1443 and in the collegiate churches of Ottery St. 
een im- Mary and Crediton, and then in the cathedral churches of Hereford and 
ion, but York within the next twelve years. The ordinance for Exeter cathedral is 
‘in the Common Register; those for the other churches are in the file of 
curacy miscellaneous documents bound after it. Accompanying the copy of the 
mber of office were sent valuable gifts of vestments and of a gold chalice and 
out the’ cruets for the mass, and the grant of indulgences for those assisting in it. 
narewe Now St. Raphael is known from the Book of Tobit as the angel of 
to have healing, and the bishop’s letters about the office dwell at length upon the 
of bene. blessings of healing and light with which devotion to the angel would be 
ess than rewarded. This is of particular interest in view of the discovery, by a mason 

did not repairing bomb damage in 1943, of waxen images of human limbs upon the 

screen above Lacy’s tomb in the north wall of the Cathedral quire.t The 
portant, shrine is well known to have been a popular resort of pilgrims until its 
he com. destruction by dean Haynes between 1537 and 1543, and many miracles 
ecorded are said to have been wrought there. The finding of these images is proof 
> neigh. of the devotion and of the therapeutic cult which surrounded Lacy, and it 
alleged helps to build up a portrait of him with which his promoting the cult of St. 
and the Raphael is entirely in character. 
e other, The scene; the man; and now his administration. The register is, I 
ad. The suppose, the richest of the Exeter series in its material for studying the 
1 of the history of the parishes and their government through the archdeacons’ 

officials and the rural deaneries; and also of the life and conduct of the 
ommon monasteries. I shall speak briefly of these in turn. 

Again, There are, first, very full records of the examination and alteration of 
h of its existing compositions between the impropriators of benefices and their 
first for perpetual vicars and of the creation of new vicarages in three of the 
1e arch: parishes newly appropriated. The appropriation of Stokenham to Bisham 
imes, if and of Bampton to the Cistercian abbey of Buckland, both being litigious, 
j guide, 1 See ‘The Wax Images found in Exeter Cathedral’ by Miss U. M. Radford, F.S.A., 
cinema in The Antiquaries Journal, xxix (1949), 164. 
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have left detailed records in the file of miscellaneous documents, without: of Staf 
which the entries in the daily register remain ambiguous. There are two, tion fo 
compositions expressly interpreting the much-used words, oneribus ordi. as hz 
nariis et extraordinariis and omnia debita et consueta onera in the ordinances of incum 
vicarages held by the dean and chapter.’ By taking the evidence of the ang s 
registers and of the first chapter act book together, one could make a very ji. a1 
thorough survey of the adjustments of responsibilities between the dean and? j-Jesia 
chapter and their vicars. My own impression is that the dean and chapter prariei 
enjoyed rather easier terms than those allowed to other impropriator; ¢} Br 
certainly they were in a favourable position to secure them.  concet 

In two of the new vicarages, provision of the congrua portio for the vicar ;, the 
was made, not by an allocation of some specified lesser tithes, oblations and glectex 
obventions as was usual in the old taxations, but by a definite sum of? gate o 
money to be disbursed to him annually in four quarterly payments by the jhat is 
impropriators under pain of sequestration. At Ippelpen the vicar was to sme 
receive from the warden and canons of Ottery forty marks a year, as well’ s-¢hd. 
as a house newly separated from the rectory house, with cellarage, sistory 
stabling, garden and orchard. He was to use all the persuasions of pulpit Ty 
and confessional to secure the due payment of personal oblations and) j.4¢ Je 
minor tithes, although they were assigned to the rectors and not to him, rosp 
because he was sufficiently provided for with his forty marks a year: jhe o| 
Similarly, when the church of Bampton was appropriated by the pope to? true t 
Buckland abbey—Cistercian house though it was—to enable the abbot omar 
to discharge his duty of hospitality, the vicar was assigned twenty mark Town 
a year, with a house and certain oblations defined.* This method of com the Jo 
mutation was not altogether new: both Grandisson and Stafford hat jeeds. 
experimented with it; it had both advantages and dangers; but the church hich 
was, one might say, moving with the times. of the 

There is another point of interest in the ordination of the Ippelpen, depen 
vicarage, namely some words bearing on the office of rural dean. The offic 
Exeter tradition of election to this office by the beneficed clergy of each whet 
rural deanery is old and peculiar. If appointment has always been heldt) pjy] | 
be an honour, it was also in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries con pooks 
sidered a ‘burden’, an onus; and one would feel reluctant, at this distance sepult 
of time, to declare which sentiment was the weightier. Certainly Grandi pyria) 
son had to complain, in 1333, that those elected were passing on the wor churc 
to others, unsuited to perform it;4 and Brantyngham found, in 1390, tha ihe A 
the customary Michaelmas elections were not being held at all.> From th await 
next century comes evidence of compromise: there are suggestions in tw) jnstqn 


Si 
1 Lacy, ii. 486-491, 557- 
2 Tbid., ii 67g ft ce , Tector 
3 The Episcopal Register of Edmund Lacy, ii. MS.—The Bishop’s Registry, Exete, 1 7 
53r- 1886, 
4 The Register of John de Grandisson, Bishop of Exeter, ed. F. C. Hingeston-Randolph, a 
London & Exeter, 1897, ii. 712. 27, 
5 The Register of Thomas de Brantyngham, Bishop of Exeter, ed. F.C. Hingeston-Randolph —¢ J} 
London & Exeter, 1906, ii. 706. 61: 
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» Without? of Stafford’s vicarage ordinations,! and a definite assertion in this ordina- 
© are tW0 tion for Ippelpen, that while the form of election was preserved, the onus 
ribus ordi. was handed around the churches of the deanery in turn, to be borne by the 
nances of: ,cumbent of each for the time being, whoever or whatever he might be, 
ice of the And so it was ordained that each successive vicar of Ippelpen should bear 
ke a very this among his other burdens: cum per cursum sive turnum illius decanatus ad 
dean and? sclesiam de Ippelpen huiusmodi onus pertinuerit.2 A formulary among the 
1 chapter Harleian MSS.* has letters of attorney of Master William Pensans, vicar of 
priators; s+ Breage in Cornwall, appointing Ralph Dolbeare his proctor for all acts 
_ ‘concerning his vicarage, including the fulfilling of the office of rural dean 
the vicat in the deanery of Kerier, to which the said Master William would be 
ons and ¢lected in the right of his church in the year immediately following the 
€ sum of? gate of this instrument, which was drawn at Marazion on 16 September— 
its by the that is a little before the Michaelmas meeting of the chapter—1426. The 
‘r Was t0 same formulary makes it clear that rural deans were elected before the 
r, as well’ archdeacon’s official and sworn before the president of the bishop’s con- 
-ellarage, sistory before taking up office.* 
of pulpit ~~ The not uncommon difficulty of daughters outgrowing their mothers 
1ons and? has Jeft in the register several compositions between the inhabitants of 
t to him, prosperous townships served only by chapels of ease and the parson of 
a yeat’ the old parish church standing in a village of dwindling importance. It is 
* POPE t0’ true that nothing in the fifteenth century can make a contribution to 
1 abbot romantic literature comparable with Dartmouth’s bid for independence of 
ty mark’ Townstall and Torre in the fourteenth;> nevertheless the social as well as 
| of com the local historian will find in Lacy quite an amount of the evidence he 
ord hat needs. The best of it is to be found in the file of miscellaneous documents, 
e church which contains the depositions in two long disputes between the canons 
3 of the Augustinian priory of Plympton and their parishioners using the 
Ppelper, dependent chapels of Plympton St. Mary and Plymstock. The point of 
an. nt ¢ollision in the first was the observance of the ceremonies of Palm Sunday, 
of eaci whether they were to be in the conventual church of St. Peter and St. 
1 held, paul or in Plympton St. Mary, and the provision of a chaplain, desks, 
1€S COl books etc., for the chapel. The second dispute concerned a claim to 
distane sepulture at Plymstock, and a refusal to carry bodies to Plympton for 
srandi. burial; at one point a body lay unburied for seven days in Plymstock 
he wot church, after which it could not be carried to Plympton. The case went to 
90, thai the Arches Court of Canterbury, and while a definitive sentence was 
rom Ut awaited the bishop made an interim injunction, in July 1450, in hoc 
Sn (Wi instanti et ingruente grande pestilenciali tempore.® 
Similar trouble between the inhabitants of Templeton and the 
, rectors of the mother church of Witheridge has given us an incomparable 
y, Exete; 1 The Register of Edmund Stafford, ed. F. C. Hingeston-Randolph, London & Exeter, 
1886, 245: ac eciam Decani Ruralis officii exercicium cum acciderit (subporteat); ibid., 
.andolph 351: ac officium Decani Ruralis quociens pro dicta ecclesia iuste fuerit subeundum. 
* Lacy, 675. 3 B. M. Harl. MS. 86a, f. 19. 
‘andolph = Ibid., f. 44. 5 Grandisson, ii. 1027-1031, 1039. 
* Lacy, MS. ff. 440v., 442r. 
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picture of the rector sending a cart by night to Templeton to bring bag) The 
the bodies of those who had died in ‘the first great pestilence’, that 9) Bodmin 
1349; when so great was the number of bodies that one fell off the cart x miscellz 
Belbyford; and next morning William atte Heyne went back and fetchej’ houses. 
the body to bury it at Witheridge, and the rector gave him tuppence fy, Me¢® ‘ 
his pains. John Palfreman told this story in evidence in 1440; he was the trial rev 
aged seventy-two, and his father had told it to him.? ' betweel 
Concerning the religious houses the most interesting documents ar. named 
again, in the miscellaneous file, not in the daily register. We have, fy the abb 
instance, the processes for the election of two abbots, of Hartland and qi’ the? sul 
Tavistock, which give us among the full details of the procedure the name later, a 
of all the brethren professed in each house—five priests and a deaco; Bodmir 
at Hartland, thirteen priests and two subdeacons at Tavistock, both in exiled f 
1442. versity ¢ 
The Hartland election was contested on appeal in the provincid The 
court of Canterbury, and to this fact we owe a full record of the depositioy’ thing 
made before the bishop at Chudleigh, as well as an account of the electio; letters : 
procedure itself. On 5 June 1442, the prior and convent sent one of the; 5¢ &™ 
canons to seek the bishop’s confirmation of their election of brothe '8! mie 
Richard Tauton the elder as their new abbot. The bishop appointed 1 bishop’ 
June following to receive the petition, and he cited all interested partic —_ 
to appear, including Sir John Dynham, knight, lord of the manor ¢ need b 
Hartland and patron of the abbey. record | 
On the 13th, when the decree of election was presented, Sir Joh for this 
Dynham, though called for thrice in a loud voice at the open door of th The 
bishop’s chapel, failed to appear and was judged contumacious. Maste = 
Henry Webber, president of the bishop’s consistory court, then asked toh badly 
admitted ex parte officii dicti reverendi patris, ‘to defend the bishop’s it text has 
terests’, one might say; and in this capacity he stated a case why th’ _ 
election should be adjudged null and void, on the ground that the patron at the 
licence to elect, and his consent to the person elected, had not been soughi Ember 
or, if sought, had not been obtained, before the bishop was approached fr 1437 th 
confirmation. He put in a composition between a former abbot and & orders \ 
John Dynham’s father regulating the election in this way. Easter 
The petitioners then brought witnesses to prove that they had bot! ordinat 
sought and obtained the congé d’élire, and with it the name of the cana Howso1 
whom the patron would find acceptable; and that when, having electe possible 
this man, they sought the patron’s approval of him, this was refuse arnest 
verbally in a private chamber in his manor at Notewyll, and no goo diacon: 
reason given. The bishop pronounced for the petitioners, and confirme hood o1 
the election, whereupon the benediction and installation of the abbot wer! month, 
forward. Sir John Dynham appealed, and the documents which we have than to 
thirteen folios in all, are a copy of those sent to the dean of the Archt erect, 


Court of Canterbury. ad 
na 


1 Lacy, ii. 783. pal mai 
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The injunctions for the reformation of Tavistock abbey in 1437, and of 
Bodmin and Launceston priories in 1447, which are also found in the 
miscellaneous file, reveal the most appalling state of indiscipline in those 
+ houses. At Tavistock, where the drunken and incestuous abbot, Thomas 
ence fy, Mede, and Thomas Cryspyn his prior were prosecuted ex officio mero, the 
was they trial revealed not only the most scandalous immoral relationships existing 
+ between the abbey and the town, but also the felling of several woods, each 
named and its area and value given, and a most improvident disruption of 
nts are é ‘ 
ave, fy the abbey’s whole economy. The abbot and prior first denied the charges, 
1 aa . then submitted and were reprimanded: the abbot died in office five years 
e ' later, and was succeeded by the prior. The priors of Launceston and 
€ Name “ 

Bodmin, both of whom had reduced their houses to bankruptcy, were 
deacm 7° P 
both jy, ‘xiled for three years, the one to Hartland abbey, the other to the Uni- 
" versity of Cambridge. 

There are, of course, many routine entries of which I have said 
,osition nothing: indulgences, licences for oratories, manumissions of bondmen, 
electio, letters compulsory, the annual appointment of penitencers, etc. But I have 

of the: said enough, I hope, to convey some idea of the content both of the daily 
broths Tegister and of the file bound after it—a file relating principally to the 
_ bishop’s contentious jurisdiction, though certainly not an act book of his 


ng bad. 
_ that of 
e Cart aj 
fetches 


‘OViNCia! 


ted 1: : } Sian " 
* oat consistory court. Of the wills, collected in twenty folios in this file, little 
anor of need be said; they are all in Latin, extending from 1424 to 1455. The 


record of probate follows most of them, though after some few the space 
ir Joh for this record remains unfilled. And so ends the Registrum de communibus. 
or Of The Registrum de ordinibus, which follows, has sixty-one folios, well 
Mast: WFitten, mostly in triple columns. The last two quires have been damaged 
ed toh badly by damp and mice and in them considerable reconstruction of the 
op’s in ext has been necessary. 3 
vhy th No year between 1421 and 1455 was without its general ordinations 
patron at the customary seasons. Usually there were ordinations on the four 
‘sough Ember Saturdays of the year, though occasionally one was missed; in 
ched fx 1437 there were two only. In addition, in almost every year until 1435, 
g, orders were celebrated also on the Saturday before Passion Sunday and on 
Easter Even; after that year, these occur but seldom. In 1451 a special 
ad. boi O'dination was held on both these days, expressly to raise Master Richard 
Howson, LL.B., from the subdiaconate to the priesthood in the least 
possible time: he was ordained subdeacon, by letters dimissory from the 
diocese of York, at the Lenten ordination on 20 March; raised to the 
diaconate on g April, the Saturday when Sitientes is sung, and to the priest- 
nfirme 200d on 24 April, the vigil of Easter; his whole progress took little over a 
ot wer Month, and he appears to have had no other connexion with this diocese 
re Mae than to have been ordained in it. One Embertide ordination, if the date is 
Arche Correct, was on Wednesday and not Saturday; the words die Sabbati 
quatuor temporum are lacking, and the date, 14 December 14,40, is clear. 
In addition to these general ordinations, which took place at the episco- 
pal manors, either in the bishop’s chapel or at the parish church upon the 
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manor, there were the progresses through the diocese when the firt: 11 ab 
tonsure was frequently conferred. There were twenty such progresses in ap adjace 
episcopate of thirty-five years, ten of them, the last being in 1445, by the’ line a 
diocesan himself, and ten by suffragans commissioned especially for the + fine, < 
work. The lists of those tonsured were copied into the register. They are 41] in. 
lengthy. One, in 1444, has one hundred and fifty-one names, marked by jected 
counting in nines and twenties; a minute n’ for novem and xx" for viginiit there 
occur regularly right through the entry. Occasionally when the season fora —_‘T] 
general ordination overtook the bishop on circuit, especially in Cornwall, pyt t 
he ordained in a monastic church, as at Bodmin, Launceston and {> geaco 
Germans, or in a collegiate church, as at Glasney. There were no ordina. jypdia 
tions in the cathedral church at all. ad sac 

I need not emphasise how these lists, when indexed, will reward the) pe js 
diligent worker; the completeness with which they record dates, name, yersec 
titles and degrees, diocese or religious house of origin, and other relevant prdine 
information, makes them highly suitable for methodical research. Two> gacon 
questions, to which I should be glad indeed to have the answers, wer — A. 
raised in my mind as I transcribed them. The first is, why there should be! | hav 
double Christian names in the lists of tonsurati returned by bishops o)} the tr 
circuit, both by the diocesan and by three of his suffragans. Willelmy phras 
Tom harry, Odo Jacke hyck, Johannes Jack Deverell, Jacobus Thoma Jacok 
Alyn, Robertus Matthew John, Michael Otys Palmer, Simon Willian) Lacy 
Lucas—these are examples; there are nineteen instances in all. I ca often 
recall no double forename even among the tonsurati at a general ordination, may « 
they occur only in the lists of those tonsured on circuit; and I wonder why. the su 

The second question is more complex. The registrar employs aA 
orderly succession of common phrases to describe the status of each ord: the b 
nand. Thus for a religious we should find: diaco 


Frater Johannes Holman, canonicus regularis prioratus de Hertlond Exo But if 
diocesis, in eodem ordine expresse professus, per priorem dicte domus sufficienty ©: 


(domino) missus (or dimissus). pore 
a 

‘ ms ids 
For a secular we find, with but few variations, a pattern giving name bisho 


order, origin, letters dimissory if any, titlke—and then the phrase to whic! perso’ 
especially I wish to draw attention: We 


Guill’mus Rohrer (subdiaconus) de Insula de Garnesey Constan’ diocesis, pe priest 
litteras dimissorias sui diocesani sufficienter dimissus, ad titulum Jacobi Coquerl order 
ballivi et locumtenentis ducis Bedfordie in insula de Garnesey— , May 


and then this phrae—AD OMNES SACROS ORDINES SIBI CO} i d 
CESS U M—de quo reputat se contentum, (f. 529r.) actlo 


The phrase ad omnes sacros ordines sibi concessum appears quite as frequent! : - 
without the last two words as with them; sometimes it is reduced to | 
omnes. But in one form or another it accompanies most secular clerks (ant 
very occasionally a regular) ordained to orders from the subdiaconate up 
wards. It is possible that the shorter version, ad omnes sacros ordines is simp) 
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the firts », abbreviation for the longer. But against that possibility are to be set 
ses in an} adjacent entries in which the registrar, having exactly the same length of 
5, by the! jine available, uses once the shorter version, spacing it widely to fill the 
ly for the ‘line, and then immediately the longer, contracting his words to fit them 
They are i] in.t In one instance the clerk began to write the longer form and cor- 
arked by ected himself: the word sibi is struck through and cancelled by dots.? So 
for vigini there is one question, do the phrases mean the same thing, or not? 
a: for a There are other variants, in which the concession is not to all orders, 
-ornwall,| byt to one or two particular orders. Thomas Mayow is ordained sub- 
| and St,> deacon, to the title of the prior and convent of Launceston, ad ordinem 
O ordina- sybdiaconatus sibi concessum; later he is ordained deacon, to the same title, 
ad sacros diaconatus et presbiteratus ordines; at his elevation to the priesthood, 
ward the) he is ad omnes ordines.? Here, however, is an instance with the order re- 
8, Names, yersed: Thomas Blakedon, when ordained subdeacon, has ad omnes sacros 
relevant) grdines etc. (sic); when made deacon and priest he has each time ad sacros 
‘ch. Two> diaconatus et presbiteratus ordines sibi concessum.4 
ers, wert § Aware as I am that there is something here which I do not understand, 
hould be! | have been careful to keep all these forms and variants distinguished in 
shops 01} the transcript, in case someone is minded at some time to study them. The 
Villelmuy phrases are found in other registers, of course. They occur in Professor 
Thoma Jacob’s edition of Chichele; but whereas there they are exceptional, in 
Willian Lacy they are rather the rule; some variant of the phrase is written more 
ll. I cat often than it is not. Where the title for ordination is a rectory, the phrase 
dination; may or may not occur; with some clerks it is absent from the ordination to 
ler why. the subdiaconate, but present for the two ordinations following. 
ploys a A solution may be found in an implied certificate of fitness granted by 
ach ord: the bishop: he might, for instance, allow a clerk to proceed to the sub- 
diaconate in the first instance, and only later concede the higher orders. 
nd Exo, But if so, should we not expect concessos, to agree with ordines, rather than 
sufficienty concessum? If concessum be read to qualify é¢tulum, may we think in terms of a 
concession or contract between the grantor of the title and the ordinand? 
, Asa bishop might grant letters dismissory for a clerk to seek from another 
'§ Nam bishop one or two of the holy orders, or all of them, so it may be that a 
to whic person or corporation granting a title specified the extent of the grant— 
, ‘We will take you as a subdeacon, or as a deacon, this year, but not as a 
cesis, fe priest’; or, ‘We offer you this title, upon which you may seek all holy 
Coquerl orders’. I do not know. The subject waits to be explored, with many others. 
, May I express the hope that, with the publication of this register in the 
27 CO}, Bot distant future, those skilled in these matters may find to their satis- 
faction the material in which to pursue them. 


” nth! 1 E.g. f. 536v. 2 F, 536v., Johannes Bawyk. 3 Ff. 530Vv., 531V., 532+ 
ga “Ff. 546r., 546v., 547. 
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istory has not yet taken its full measure of Martin Butzer who} 

must be adjudged as standing within the sphere of Reformed 

rather than Lutheran theology, not only because of his masterful 
influence on Calvin or Calvin’s considerable influence on him,! but be.> 
cause his pioneer work in Biblical hermeneutics? and patristic study helped 
to shape the whole Reformed Church.* If Luther’s theology is to be inter. 
preted over against the development of Western thought particularly) 
in its medieval form, that of Butzer is to be understood in terms of the 
Catholic Church and patristic theology of the first six centuries,‘ for here 
we have a great attempt to get behind medievalism and, as Calvin putit,; 
writing from Strasburg, to restore the face of the ancient Catholic Church; 
In further contrast to the Lutheran position Butzer’s theology is mor 
broadly based on the teaching of Scripture. Ephesians, Galatians and the 
Johannine writings, for example, are interpreted together,® and so the 
Biblical ideas of election and adoption into the Body of Christ are placed’ 
alongside the doctrines of rebirth and justification by faith,’ and they ar 
thought into each other, while the ministry of the Gospel, as well as the 
Gospel itself, becomes a de fide matter.* It was in line with this that, while’ 


1 See, for example, Butzer’s praelectiones on the Epistle to the Ephesians delivered in 
Cambridge in 1550 and 1551 (published at Heidelberg in 1561) in which Butzer ap 
parently follows Calvin’s Commentary on the same Epistle (published in 1548) in which! 
Christ is spoken of as the cause of election in all four senses of cause, final, efficient, form 
and material. Butzer, Enarr. in Eph., 19 ff. 

* See the Jn sacra quattuor Evangelia enarrationes perpetuae, 1553. 

3 This is particularly clear in regard to the all-important little work, Von der warm!’ 
Seelsorge und dem rechten Hirtendienst, wie der selbige inn der Kirchen Christi bestellet und verichié 
werden solle, 1538. A Latin edition, De vera animarum cura, is found in the Scripta Anglicam, 
1577, 260-356, where the purpose of the work is described as ad ipsius gloriam sempiternan, 
sanctique regni sui incrementum, 264. 

4 Scripta Anglicana, 262 f. 5 Vide infra. 

6 See again Von der waren Seelsorge, and also the Explicatio in dictum Apost. Eph. 4 
Scripta Anglicana, 504-38. It is this chapter in the Epistle to the Ephesians which becam: 
dominant in the Reformed doctrine of the Church, as taught by Calvin, Peter Martyr ant’ 
John Knox. There is no doubt that it was Butzer’s influence which was paramount there. 

? Scripta Anglicana, 31 f., 517, etc. and especially Ein Summarischer vergriff der Christ 
lichen lehre und Religion I 548, published by F. Wendel in, Revue d’Histoire et de Philosophi 
Religieuses, 1951/1. Cf. e.g., 34. f. and 44 f. 

* Ecclesiae Regnum is equivalent to Evangelium Regni: Enarr. in Matt., iv. 23. See als 
the De vi et usu sacri ministerii explicatio, Scripta Anglicana, 553-610. 
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KINGDOM AND CHURCH 


’ Luther laid all the stress upon the Word of God, Butzer (to be followed by 
Calvin) invariably stressed the Word and Spirit in their inseparable 
conjunction.? 
EO] > Itis highly significant that the general conception under which Butzer 
brought his theological teaching together was an eschatological one, the 
Kingdom of Christ, and it was under that title that he set forth his counsels 
' for the ‘solid restitution’ of the Kingdom of God in England*—although in 
that work he does not intend to give his evangelical theology or his doctrine 
of the Church so much as to set forth the way in which public and national 
' life must be reorganised in line with the Gospel.® At the outset of the De 
———~ Regno Christi,4 Butzer notes that there are three Biblical terms for the 
Kingdom, the Kingdom of God, the Kingdom of His Beloved Son, and the 
izer who} Kingdom of Heaven. When we use the word ‘kingdom’, he says, we think 
eformed of the government or administration of a people or state which is under- 
nasterfil taken by one who is preeminent in wisdom and virtue and whose concern 
but be-> it is to provide in every way for the good of all citizens, so that each from 
y helped childhood is formed and guided into every virtue, a blessed way of life and 
be inter’ concrete felicity. We expect the Kingdom of God, therefore, to be supreme 
ticularly) in all these ways and to exhibit the character of a true Kingdom in the 
is Of the fyllest and most perfect way. But the Kingdom of God we read of in the 
for here Holy Scriptures is unique, as unique as God who alone is good and wise and 
n putit,/ mighty.® Regnum Dei thus expresses the Kingdom in its transcendent and 
thurch: eternal nature, and that is uniquely expressed in the Regnum Christi dilecti Filtt 
1S Mot Dei, This is the eternal Kingdom of God which has moved into this world (in 
and the jg seculo, in mundo) ,* in the Son of the Father, and is administered through- 
1 so the out the world until its very end,’ and then reaches out into the full King- 
e placed dom of God when Christ will hand it over to the Father.’ That provides 
they ar’ all history with its perspective. 
ll as the The Day of the Kingdom of God has already dawned in the Advent of 
it, while’ Christ the Light of the World, and through the preaching of the Gospel 
liveredix the Sun of Righteousness ascending on high increasingly sheds righteous 
rae rays over all the earth, but the meridies will not be reached until Christ 
ent, form, comes again in the majesty of God. Before then, however, clouds of 


1 Enarr. in Iohannem i. 1; 5. 39, 46: De Regno Christi, Scripta Anglicana, 4, 15 f., 260 f.: 
der warn’ Enarr. in Ps. 122: Metaphrasis et Enarr. in Rom. vi, etc. 
nd verichti * See also the Preface to Butzer’s Metaphrasis et Enarratio in Epist. D. Pauli. Apost. ad 
Anglican, Romanos, 1562, iv. It was Butzer’s hope that through England the reestablishment of the 
mpiternam, Regnum Christi would spread all through Europe. 
) 8 Scripta Anglicana, 164 f. 4 Scripta Anglicana, 3 f. 
5 Op. cit. 270, from the De vera animarum cura. 
t. Eph. 4, 6 This does not mean a Miinsterisch view of the Kingdom which Butzer explicitly re- 
h becam pudiates—see Ein Summarischer vergriff der Christlichen lehre und Religion, 72: Reich Christi das 
artyr ant! sie ins zeitlich gesetzit. For Butzer this has to be balanced by the conception of the King- 
nt there, dom as regnum caelorum. ; 
ler Christ "Op. cit. 296: Pater Christo Domino Nostro potestatem dedit super omnem carnem: ut re- 
Philosophi dintegret omnia in coelo et in terra: ut ei flectatur omne genu omnesque linguae Dominum glorificent 
| ac praedicent: denique ut regnet usque ad fines terrae, omnesque populos haereditate possideat. 
See als  * Scripta Anglicana, 30 f. This is a very frequent and dominant concept which also 
plays a similar role in Calvin’s thought. 
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darkness and error will seek to oppose themselves to His light but Hi! peen ex 
will shine all the more brightly. Thus the night is already passing and th! concerne 
Day when Christ the Light of the world will be fully enjoyed approache| precisely 
even though no one zn hoc seculo may yet expect it.! This Kingdom is aly! ¢hurch 
spoken of as Regnum Caelorum, for though it has moved into the world an(| jnvolves 
is operative within this age through the Light of the Gospel, it is not of the ofthis w 
world (non de hoc mundo), but of Heaven where the citizenship of its tru! distingui 
members is lodged.? ot mundi 
The important concept here is the Regnum Christi by means of whic portant 
Butzer expresses very powerfully the idea that the eternal Kingdom a) jhemsels 
God has through Christ entered into the midst of our life on earth? ani js appar 
overlaps this present age here and now.‘ This conception reposes on th jjeyers a 
analogy of the Incarnation. Christ, our King, has now ascended to th’ those wi 
throne of God and is not subject to anyone, but when He was in the world, Christ a 
He subjected Himself to the powers that are entrusted with the sword, eve against 
to the most shameful death. In the same way the Regnum Christi submits ty’ Bytzer’s 
the kingdoms of the world, but every true regnum mundi, on the other hant who bel 
(regnum dico, adds Butzer, non tyrannidem) subjects itself to the Kingdom, Spirit, a 
Christ, and especially the kings, as Dei administratores® that they may cult’ tion ten 
vate godliness not so much for themselves as for their subjects.® Within thi society « 
mutual relationship of subjection and purpose the Regnum Christi isi. of the J 
unique expression of the Regnum Dei of which it is a vera communio i js Respul 
administratio but the form that it takes is the Regnum Crucifixt.? Within thi Church 
age or world the Kingdom of Christ is engaged in battle with the realm’ jt is the 
of evil and it flourishes in that warfare, but throughout ‘Christ rules solel) His Chi 
by His Word and Spirit’; ‘not by external power’, but ‘by a marvellou} (1) 
power’’. Above all it is the expression of the divine love and grace and it) Gospel, 
supreme purpose is to lead men back to that love in God.® Meantime ‘th! or the fl 
Kingdom of Christ is properly the same as His Priesthood (Sacerdotiun y to the « 
and consists in the justification of the ungodly and intercession for th’ societas | 
sanctified.’!° The evangelical aspect of this Butzer is not concerned toe general 
pound fully in the De Regno Christi,!* the opening section of which we hav 


atque bone 

1 In Prophetam Sophoniam explanatio (published along with Enarr. in Ps., 1554), 568. suis tantu 

2 Cf. Enarr. in Mait., iii. 2. clarissime 

3 Regnum et civitatem sanctam in terris, hoc est Ecclesiam: Scripta Anglicana, 19. 1See 

4 Scripta Anglicana, 5-11. As such it is the Kingdom of God and Christ: Enarr. in P, plicatio i 
147, 313, 361 etc. Roman c 
5 Enarr. in Ps., 132. 2 Ena 

® Scripta Anglicana, 8 f. The subjection of the regnum mundi to the Regnum Christi isa, —§ Seri 
the ground that sacro baptismate omnes regno Christi incorporantur et in obedientiam eius se! catur ex be 
addicunt: ibid., 9. Cf. 33. 6 Ena 
7 Or the Regnum Mediatoris, as he calls it elsewhere: Enarr. in Ps. xi, 22. 20, 31. 

8 Scripta Anglicana, 4, 14. comman 

® Enarr. in Lucam ii. 33, where the Kingdom is spoken of as ‘the sign of all grace an’ world an 
benevolence toward the genus humanum.’ 7 Ein 
10 Enarr. in Matt., xiii. 20: Proprie regnum Christi est quod sacerdotium eius, et situmt| ° Seri 
justificatione et intercessione pro sanctificatis. Enarr. in 
11 But cf. 16: Omnis Christi Ecclesia debet esse evangelizatrix ita ut in omni sanctorum coetu sow = ® Alt! 


vox Evangelii assidue, fiducia maxima et studio ardentissimo. Summa Evangelii est nobis exhibe communio 
filium Dei, et ceu praesentem offerre et dicere, Ecce Deum Vestrum hoc est, peccatorum condonatora| law of al 
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but Ht been expounding—that side is fully given in his other works and is 
and th! ¢gncerned above all with the Church as the living Body of Christ.? It is 
roache| recisely because the Regnum Christi involves this understanding of the 
n 1s aly’ Church as the Body of Christ within actual history that the Regnum Christ, 
orld and) jnvolves the overlap between the Kingdom of Heaven and the kingdoms 
ot of the} ofthis world so that it is at once temporarium et aeternum.? Although we must 
its true distinguish between the Kingdom of God and that of this world (Regni Det 
at mundi discrimen),* and understand what is proper to each, it is also im- 
f whic! portant to see ‘how they are conjoined, and how they mutually subject 
;dom ¢' themselves to each other and serve each other’. One aspect of that duality 
th® an js apparent in the fact that within the Kingdom of Christ there are be- 
3 On th jievers and hypocrites,’ those who adore Christ as Lord and King and 
1 to th’ those who speak against Him, the elect and the reprobate who contradict 
© worl, Christ and shatter themselves in judgment against His grace, and so fight 
rd, Cral against themselves. This, then, is one of the great characteristics of 
Dmits ty’ Bytzer’s teaching, that the Kingdom of Christ stretches over both those 
or hant who believe and are compacted into a communion of love by the Word and 
;dom ay Spirit, and over those who are without the Church, for it concerns salva- 
5A cult:' tion temporal and eternal,’ spans the whole life and activity of men and 
hin thi society and involves their reorganisation as a regnum externum in the service 
St IS i of the Regnum Christi.8 A favourite term Butzer employs to speak of this 
nunio tis Respublica which is applied both to the Church and to the State, for if the 
hin thi, Church has a state-character, the state has a church-character in so far as 
e realn| it is the instrument of the Kingdom of Christ who dwells in the midst of 
s sole His Church and rules from there. 
‘vellou} (1) When Butzer thinks of the Church before God, in terms of the 
and it) Gospel, he regularly speaks of it as the Body of Christ, the Bride of Christ 
me ‘th! or the flock of the Good Shepherd; when he thinks of the Church in relation 
‘dotiun's to the daily temporal affairs of men, he tends to use expressions such as 
for th! societas Christiana; but when he thinks of the Church zis-d-vis the State he 
1 toe: generally adopts the word communio® adding to it sanctorum, fidelium, electorum 
ve haw atque bonorum omnium Vitaeque aeternae largitorem. Hoc debet quaelibet vera Christi Ecclesia, non 
68. suis tantum hominibus, verum etiam quibuscunque possit populis et hominibus indefinenter, et quam 
clarissime praedicare atque adclamare, Ecce Deus Vester. 
1See especially, De vera animarum cura, De vi et usu sacri ministerii explicatio, and Ex- 
r. in Ps,’ plicatio in Eph. iv. The Reformed Churches had to fight for this doctrine against the 
Roman conceptions of the Church as absolute institution and corpus mysticum. 
2 Enarr. in Matt., xiii. 24. 3 Enarr.in Mait., v. 3. 4 Scripta Anglicana, 11. 
istt is on 5 Scripta Anglicana, 287; Enarr. in Matt., v. 1f.; in Matt., v. 18f. Ecclesia praesens aedifi- 
eius st’ catur ex bonus et malis sed caelistis ex electis solum: Enarr. in Ps., 95. 
6 Enarr. in Matt., v. 19; Enarr. in Matt., xii. 31f.; Enarr. in Lucam ii. 23; Scripta Anglicana, 
20, 31. ‘The Lord does not wish to make known to us the mysteries of election, but 
commands us to go into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature—in all the 
ace an world and to every creature’: Scripta Anglicana, 296. 
a ? Ein Summarischer vergriff der Christlichen lehre und Religion, 38. 
situmt| 8 Scripta Anglicana, 164f. The universum Regnum requires an ecclesiam universam: Met. et 
Enarr. in Rom. iv. 
etu sow’  ® Although the Church is communio, par excellence, Butzer recognises that it has aliqua 


exhibe. communio in common with general society on the ground of the charitas required by the 
onatore| law of all men in their relationships of life and work. See Enarr. in Eph., 2of. 
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renatorum, etc. As such it is spoken of as Regis Christi Contunx' or even ay) built 
identical with the Regnum Christi because it is its truest expression,? for} al! ™ 
there above all ‘Christ reigns here and now in the midst of His people,” ; servic 
That is particularly manifest in the sacramental life of the Church quod q 
darinn unser Herre Christus sein reich und Majestat uns gewaltigsten fiirbring,s ‘lus 
Because this Kingdom is supremely the Kingdom of the Beloved Son who | mirabt 
was crucified in order to redeem us from sin and restore us to the love of “421 
God, the Church is the sphere of reconciliation,® and is regarded mainly, duties 
in terms of grace and its work in terms of love.* Butzer’s favourite way of , gifted 
expressing that was by using the Biblical terms of compassion and mercy,| COM 
such as Shepherd and flock, Bridegroom and Bride, Physician and the W!™¢ 
sick, etc. The clearest definition of that is to be found in the Von der waren , Hi 
Seelsorge, which from beginning to end is built up on this conception. Dis that ’ 
regiment inn seiner Kirchen hat und fueret unser Herre Christus, durch sich selb un{, © | 
seinen Geist, Darum dann die schrift in heisset den Koenig der himel, in den Meiste,, ™€ 
die Christen seine junger unnd schuler, in den hirten, die Kirch seine herd, in dy condi 
haupt, die Christen seine glider, in den breutgam, die Kirch die braut, welche er im dom ¢ 
reinigt und seubert, bis er im selb darstelle ein herliche Gemeinde, die weder fleckn\ the S 
noch runtzeln habe, in den artzet, die Christen die krancken, in den richter und | which 
zuchtiger, die Christen die so gerichtet und gezuchtiget werden.” This activity of the "SU" 
Regnum Christi results in the Church which can be spoken of in these terms; \ that 1 
Die Kirche Christi, ist die versamlung und Gemeinde deren, die inn Christo unserem » This 
Herren, durch seinen Geist und wort, also von der welt versamlet und vereinbaret sind, of lon 
das sie ein leib sind, und glider durch einander, deren jedes sein amt und werck hat legalis 
zu gemeiner besserung des gantzen leibes und aller glider.® are 
This Church is the Regnum Christi because the Rex dwells in her midst,’ d 
and is governed through ministri et dispensatores mysteriorum eius, pastors ani © 
doctors, bishops, presbyters, and deacons.® They act as servants of Chris trust 
and through their ‘subministration’!° the whole flock is compacted and? - 


1 Enarr. in Ps., 240. 2 E.g. Scripta Anglicana, 556f. Christ 

8 Op. cit., 10. Cf. 271: Hoc regimen gerit et exercet Dominus in domo Iacob, id est, in Ecclesia, Chris' 
perpetuo est et habitat apud suos usque ad finem mundi: non quidem sensibiliter aut more huius mundi, gn th 
quem reliquit, at vere tamen et efficaciter. In similar vein Butzer speaks of the Church as vers 


Israel, terra Domini: Enarr. in Ps., 335. 1T 
4 Ein Summarischer vergriff der Christlichen lehre und Religion, 20. » 2V 
5 Scripta Anglicana, 322f. It is the archa foederis: Enarr. in Ps., 388. 3S; 
®§ Op. cit., 306f., cf. 7: vera fraterna charitas. nestled 
7 1538 edition, p. 4. Similar definitions of the Regnum Christi are given in the Scripta 9; ong 
Anglicana. Cf. 3f.: Regnum Servatoris nostri Jesu Christi, administratio est et procuratio saluti, ~ , Sc 
aeternae electorum Dei, qua hic ipse Dominus noster et Rex coelorum, doctrina et disciplina sua, propriu 
per idoneos et ab ipso delectos ad hoc ipsum ministros administratis, electos suos (quos habet in mundi 5c 
dispersos, et vult nihilominus mundi potestatibus esse subjectos) colligit ad se, sibique et Ecclesia 544 gia, 
suae incorporat, atque in ea sic gubernat, ut purgati indies plenius peccatis, bene beateque vivant, 6 
hic et in futuro. An alternative definition follows on p. 32 which stresses more the work praedica 
of the Holy Spirit and the sacraments. See also 271. Ey 
8 Op. cit., 1; cf. 39, 47f. etc., and also Scripta Anglicana, 267, 304f., 521f., 556ff. 8 Sc 
* Scripta Anglicana, 273; Ein Summarische vergriff der Christlichen lehre und Religion, 44;| 9 f, 
Met. et Enarr. in Rom. iv. 10 F 
1° Scripta Anglicana, 177, 559. The old Latin translation of Eph. is followed rath ni 5 


closely. 
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“even a built up in Christ in a communion of love? as His body,? so that within it 
ion,? for! all members are ordered to each other in iunctura, in mutual love and 
people.” service as priests in the service of Christ.® Et hoc regni Christi esse proprium, 
hurl ’ quod qui vere evus cives sunt, itdem sint omnes vert sacerdotes Dei: id est, qui oris et 
iirbringts totius vitae confessione adnuncient virtutes crus, que vocavit eos ex tenebris in ad- 
Son who mirabilem suam lucem.* Butzer goes on to point out in this passage that the 
e love of citizens of the Kingdom of Christ should devote themselves to their daily 
duties,» those who are able, to spiritual matters, and those who are so 


1 main : Pg : 
e ma | gifted, to the necessities of daily life—but the whole of life is understood as 
1 mercy ’ coming under the priesthood of the believer, and every believer must bear 


and the witness to his faith.® + ap 
der warn Here undoubtedly we see the distinction between his teaching and 
ion. Di that of Luther. Butzer insists that Christians must translate their faith 
- selb ynj into ‘a true faithful and active love to all men’ ,” for they are to live out among 
Meister, men the communion of love to which they belong in Christ.° Charitas 
d, in dy, conditioned by spes is the ground and source of solida virtus.? The King- 
Iche er in 40m of Christ is a Communio or Respublica of those who are moderated by 
ler fleckm\ the Spirit of Christ!° and in whose hearts there is begotten a divine love 
“hier uni Which grows and increases, reaching out to the perfection of the 
ty of the resurrected life. It is this amazingly eschatological conception of Jove 
€ terms: , that is the most moving and characteristic element in Butzer’s theology. 
> unseren This insistence upon true, faithful and active love and upon the works 
aret sind of love, without which faith is dead, is not reached by any kind of 
legalism or moralism, for we are unprofitable servants even after we 
have done all our duty, and therefore the whole of our life even in 
r mids) UF deeds of love on earth is seen under the impact of the coming King- 
tors ani dom, so that we must daily pray for forgiveness and daily put our 
f Chriy ‘tust and hope in Christ alone. He only is our sanctification and 
ted and} fedemption.™ 
Considered in itself the Church as an expression of the Kingdom of 
Christ combines eternal election and incorporation into the Body of 
n Ecclesia, Christ. Here the Kingdom of God is thought of as eternal and transcendent 


gh — on the one hand (regnum) and as the realisation of the Will of God in 


verck hat 


1 This is supremely evident in the Lord’s Supper, op. cit. 321f. 
' 2 Vide supra (note 8 on previous page). 

8 Scripta Anglicana, 20, 85, 288, 559. Because Christ dwells in all Christians, all are 
ne Scrip needed to heal the wounds of the people, op. cit. 304 f., 533 f. See also the Formula brevis 
tio salute visttandi aegroti, Scripta Anglicana, 356-9. ; se tia ~ 
sina a ! 4 Scripta Anglicana, 20. Cf. 19 where evangelizare is spoken of as omnis Christiani hominis 
. on pe i proprium et praecipuum munus. 

- Ecclesia * Cf. Scripta Anglicana, 268: Christian communionem suam habent non solum in spiritualibus 
+ cine sed etiam in temporalibus. See also 560 f. 
Avi weal SCf. Scripta Anglicana, 12: Quicunque vere credit Christo, is non potest regnum eius non 
praedicare, et ad illud, quos queat, invitare. 
? Ein Summarischer vergriff der Christlichen lehre und Religion, 38: ein ware treue thetige liebe. 
= 8 Scripta Anglicana, 32 f., 139. 
g10n, 44\' * Enarr. in Eph., 26 f. 
4 vail 10 Enarr. in Matt. v. 19; in Matt. iv. 23. 
; 1 Fin Summarischer vergriff der Christlichen lehre und Religion, 40 f. 
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history on the other hand (regnare).1 Election is essentially corporate jy’ 
nature, and operates through incorporation (incorporatio, coaptatio, colle 
catio, consociatio, coniunctio) into the Body of Christ through the Spirit, o 
respectively, through faith in Christ. The building up of the elect into the ’ 
Body of Christ, that is of those who do not deny Christ but believe in Him 
and obey His Word, involves the translation of their faith into virtus, ‘fy 
the Kingdom of God does not consist in Speech but in virtue.’ That mean’ 
for Butzer not morality, in the modern sense, but primarily ‘the croc 
and the abolishing of the old man’, and the reshaping of the new man for! 
the Kingdom that is to come.‘ Butzer’s whole conception of the Christian/ 
life is well summed up in these words: Unde scandalum erit, quicquid omnin 
vel dixerimus, vel fecerimus, quod non ex solida fide natum et iuxta synceram dilec 
ttonem moderatum, ad gloriam Dei salutemque proximorum promovendam Secerit:? 
That means that we must love Christ and keep His commandments, for| 
they are verba et praecepta vitae, salutisque aeternae.” It is thus that we begia| 
to manifest the nature of the vita futura which already begins in us through 
faith, but which will be perfected by Christ at His Advent.* Thus through| 
the faith that works by love we have a taste here and now of the future 
life,* and of that fuller knowledge which will succeed faith through the 
operation of the Spirit.1° If we have ‘the Spirit of the reigning Christ 
dwelling in us, He works in us efficaciously so that we daily die in Him and! 
rise again, and are ‘continuously reformed into His image and justified.” / 
But the plena regeneratio will only be perfected in the future per beatan 
resurrectionem.'? Butzer’s thought is very Biblical in that he thinks primarily 
of the whole Body of the Church in Christ in these terms, and within that 
one Body of the individual members.!* The incrementum of the corpus Christi; 
is discussed in great fullness and with remarkable power in the discussion 
of Ephesians 4,1 as well as in the De vi et usu sacri ministerit.1® The Church a 
the Regnum Christi inhabited by the Rex and participating in His quickening} 

1See the recurring expressions in Ein Summarischer vergriff der Christlichen lehre uni 
Religion : in geistlichen oder weltlichen sachen (16), durch sein h. Evangeli unnd auch in eiissera 
zeitlichen thun (18), zu jrem zeitlichen unnd ewigen heil (38), mit zeitlichen unnd ewigen guetera , 
(42), zu disem unnd dem ewigen leben (84). 

? Scripta Anglicana, 31; see also 10 f., 28 f., 295 f., 509 f., 521 f., 527 f. etc. 

3 Op. cit., 20, 30, 364. In this context virtus also involves the sense of power or action,| 
Cf. 16: Ubi vox Christi non sonat cum virtute, ibi ecclesia Christi non est. 

* Op. cit., 30. 5 Enarr. in Matt. xviii. 7 f. 

§ Ein Summarischer vergriff der Christlichen lehre und Religion, 38. 

? Scripta Anglicana, 167 f. 

8 Enarr. in Matt. viii. 11; in Fohannem iii. 15 f., 21 f. 

® Enarr. in Iohannem xvii. 1; Scripta Anglicana, 557. 

10 Cf. Enarr. in Matt. ix. 2: Salus enim et vita est fides ipsa, hoc est certa futurae salutis et vita 
persuasio : qua interea iustus vivit, accepto arrabone Spiritus, qui ad iustitiam inclinat quae Spiritu 
primatiae dicuntur. See Enarr. in Matt. xxiii. 1. 

11 Enarr. in Matt. xviii. 1. f. See also Ein Summarischer vergriff der Christlichen lehre und 
Religion, 38, 70. 

12 Scripta Anglicana, 31. 

13 See especially Ein Summarischer vergriff der Christlichen lehre und Religion, section on Dit 
Christliche gemeinde xi, 44. 

14 See Scripta Anglicana, 504 ff. 

18 Op. cit., 556 ff., and Enarratio Epistolae D. Pauli ad Ephesios, 108 ff. | 
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Spirit, becomes more and more the Regnum Christi reaching out to the full 
Regnum Deis 

(2) The Kingdom of Christ, however, has a much wider application 
in the teaching of Butzer. As Sacerdotium the Regnum Christi is concerned with 
Evangelium Regni® and the Church which the preaching of that Gospel 
calls out of the world, but the Regnum Christi also reaches out to include the 
whole regnum externum of human life on earth.* In so far as the Church 
participates in the Regnum Christi it is also involved in the whole externum 
regnum, SO that the Church lays claim to all things in the reign of her Head 
and King.‘ The significance of the Regnum Christi, however, and its dis- 
tinction from the Regnum Dei is that the reign of Christ over the whole 
human life is not implemented by the exercise of external power. Christ 
reigns over all things in the mode of Priesthood. Through the Gospel of 
the Cross, He rules in a marvellous manner over all and claims allegiance 
from all. That rule is exercised from the Church where Christ dwells as 
Lord and King, but because He has renounced external power for priestly 
mediation and intercession,* the Church which is His body cannot and 
must not try to exercise force. Until the Kingdom of Christ is handed over 
to the Father, omnipotence and grace, so to speak, are held apart, so that 
temporal sig, reich und hoffnung are not promised.? Meantime the Regnum 
Christi lays claim over the whole of human life through the preaching of 
Christi verba et mysteria, verba et mysteria vitae aeternae,* and the teaching of the 
precepts of the future life and salvation of men.° 

Butzer regards Christ’s Kingdom as set up and solide established?° over 
men whenever and wherever they obey His will as proclaimed through 
the Church. In this way the Church serves the King by its subministration, 
but through that subministration Jesus Christ administers the whole 
Regnum Christi over men’s life and work as well as in their faith and wor- 
ship.11 That was indeed the purpose of the De Regno Christi, which was 
addressed particularly to England, that the Regnum Christi totum, or the 
Regnum Dei might be established or renewed there. Because the Church 
is the sphere in this age and in this world in which the Kingdom has come, 
the Church must create room for itself and shape the context of its life and 


1 Enarr. in Ps., 312 f., 374. 2 Enarr. in Matt., iv. 23. 8 Scripta Anglicana, 164 f. 

4Op. cit., 287: Ecclesiae autem a Christo Domino nostro per pretiosum eius sanguinem re- 
demptae sunt, ut sint regnum eius sanctum ac liberum. Harum igitur sunt omnis, ipsae autem solius 
Christi. See also 558 where Butzer discusses Paul’s ideas of the Church as 7Ajpwya. 

5 Scripta Anglicana, 4. Similarly the Regnum Christi is said to exercise its own coaction 
or compulsion but in a way contra carnem: Scripta Anglicana, 297. 

6 Munus proprium Christi praedicare Evangelium, non dare leges: Enarr. in Matt. iv. 23. 

? Wir verheissen auch den unseren|so bei dem Euangelio bleiben|nit zeitlichen sig/reich unnd 
herschung|/wie die falschen Propheten zu Miinster gethon|sonder das der Herre verheissen hat/ewige 
gnad und hilffe Gottes/zu disem unnd dem ewigen leben|damit wir hie/so lang er uns will auff erden 
haben|seinen Namen heiligen|sein reich befordern|und seinem willen geleben moegen. Ein Sum- 
marischer vergriff der Christlichen lehre und Religion, 84. 

8 Scripta Anglicana, 9. Of the ministry of the Church Butzer says, ut mundum ad verbum 
suum regnumque excitant: Scripta Anglicana, 275. 

® Op. cit., 164 f. 10 Op. cit., 52, 67, 164 f. 

11 Scripta Anglicana, 7 f., 50 f., 136, 353 ff. 

12 Scripta Anglicana, Praefatio, i. See also 8. 
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worship. That is very clear in the conclusion of Butzer’s work. He declarg! perform i 
that he has given ‘an account of those ways and means by which Christian} taking oF 
Kings and Princes (in order that we may be taught by the eternal and only God has 
saving Word of God) can and ought firmly to establish among their people / ends that 
the blessed Kingdom of the Son of God and of our Saviour: hoc est, cum’ ments of 
religionis tum reliquae reipublicae universae administrationem, ex Christi servators, and mer 
nostri, et regis summi sententia evocare, instaurare, atque confirmare.’+ Then! exist’,° fo 
Butzer goes on to say that he ‘beseeches and prays per regnum et adventum| oflove is 
Domini nostri Fesu Christi, et communem omnium nostrorum salutem, that they | Thus 
will consider what he has put before them, not according to the judgment 'sjritwale 
men either of today or of an earlier age, sed ex aeterno et immutabili Dy constitut 
verbo.’ Here we have concentrated the most intense eschatological w., Word an 
gency, for these matters, apparently mundane, are really of the utmos} obedienc 
moment for salvation and the future life. If the Church is to be all that| in the S 
Butzer held and hoped, then it was necessary that the conditions for\ Word of 
obedience should be provided, that room should be created for it, an/ obedienc 
environment, in which the Regnum Christi would exercise its mighty sway| liberty, ‘ 
for the good of all. That is what the Regnum Christi and the regnum munéi| Church 
have in common, to make their citizens godly and just, so that they ac.| Word a1 
knowledge and worship God aright. The ultimate end of both should be | fublica © 
the same, although they differ in ratio and natura.* added te 
The significance of this can be seen from Butzer’s insistence that true ministra 
knowledge of God must be expressed in a godly life,* that faith operates by} is throu: 
love (ex fide et secundum dilectionem) ,° and that this godliness and love are the| matters | 
characteristics of the future life already reflected, or which should be re-| "form as 
flected, here and now, in the Church on earth. Room (libertas rerum ex-| dom of | 
ternorum)® must be made for faith to take the field as active love, room for | a Sehretc 
doctrine and discipline through which we are being prepared for the life| Luther 
to come with Christ in God. The Kingdom means that the whole of our} effective 
life is to be embraced in the love of God’ and be.made to serve the purpoe| Thu 
of that love.* To be sure, Butzer does not think of the general life of people | but also 
or of the State as identifiable with the Regnum Christi,® as he does of the| 
Church,'° but the wider life of the people beyond the immediate bounds of + Znar 





the Church is no less under that Kingdom and has a concrete function to oo 
Spiritus in 
1 Op. cit., 164. 2 Op. cit., 165. 2 Scrip 

3 Scripta Anglicana, 5 f. This involves the idea that the Oberkeit ein heilig Goettlich ampt| ‘Op. 
ist: see Ein Summarischer vergriff der Christlichen lehre und Religion, 72. Even as J 


‘In vera theologia tantum quisque rite novit quantum vita exprimit. Cited from W. Pauck, by edict | 
The Heritage of the Reformation, 302. Cf. also, Vera theologia non theoretica et speculativa, sed pelled ag 
activa et practica est. Finis sequidem eius agere est, hoc est vitam vivere deiformem: trom Enarr. in | Charitatis 
quat. Ev. (Basel, 1536—cited from Pauck, ibid.). Cf. Enarr. in Lucam ii. 50: Vera theologia | libertatem 
scientia est pie et beate vivendi: sine quo multa nosse, et variis de rebus posse differere, etiam daemonum| § Scrif 


est. 6 Fin, 
5 Enarr. in Matt., xviii. 7 f. Cf. Scripta Anglicana, 14: Explicat vim suam fides per charitatem,| 7? The 
quae ut benefaciat hominibus oblaedat neminem, semper elaborat. Scripta Ar 
6 Ennar. in Matt., xviii. 7 f, xv, 1 f.; Scripta Anglicana, 30. 8 Scrif 
7 Scripta Anglicana, 1. 8 Enarr. in Matt., xiii. 30. * See 
® Enarr. in Matt., v. 3. 10 Scripta Anglicana, 33, 556, etc. 10 Seri 
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declare perform in daily life and work for the spiritual Kingdom.’ It does that by 
thristian Ping on itself ‘the yoke of Christ’? and acting ex instinctu Spiritus Sancti.* 
ind only| God has given precepts for the life of His people, but they are meant for 
people ed that are ultimately eternal and are to be understood as command- 
est, cum’ ments of love and in terms of the law of love.* Apart from the deeds of love 
servators. and mercy which these inculcate ‘no true communion of saints can 
1 Then! exist’,® for there would then be no Christians, for faith without the deeds 
1dventun of love is dead.® 
‘at they © Thus in contrast to Luther’s sharp distinction between the Regnum 
mel *pirituale and the Regnum corporale, the Regnum Christi in Butzer’s theology 
bili Ds constitutes a third dimension, the communio Christiana which, through the 
ical ur, Word and the Spirit, is visibly and actively realised on earth, and through 
utmogs/ obedience to the Church’s preaching of the Word and daily witness also 
all that) in the State.? The relations of the Church and State are mutual. The 
ons for| Word of God is communicated to the State through the Church, and in 
it, an{ obedience to that Word the State creates within the world a sphere of 
y sway| liberty, setting bounds to the kingdom of Satan, so that the life of the 
2 mund| Church protected by the State may freely grow in obedience to God’s 
ley ac.) Word and in the exercise of love, and so assume the character of a Res- 
uld be jublica or Societas Christiana.* This is the reason why disciplina must be 
, added to doctrina,® to the true preaching of the Word and the right ad- 
at true! ministration of the Sacraments, as a third mark of the true Church, for it 
utes by i is through the godly exercise of discipline (disciplina vitae communis)'° in 
re the| matters of faith and life that the Church assumes public as well as private 
be re-| form as the Kingdom of Christ promoted on earth. For Butzer the King- 
um ex.) dom of Christ in its relation to this world is not merely a Hérreich but also 
ym for| a Sehretch (to use Luther’s terms), and it comes not simply audiendo, as 
he life| Luther taught, but whenever by the power of the Spirit the Word is 
of our} effectively translated into love and obedience, into life and action." 
irposs) Thus the Regnum Christi reaches out primarily through the Church, 
eople but also through the Commonwealth that is obedient to the Will of God, 
of the | 


nds of '£narr. in Matt., xxiv. 27: in Matt., v. 38: in Matt., xxii. 41. ‘Spiritual’ usually refers to 
ion to. the priestly or mediatorial mode of the Regnum Christi, as distinct from the kingdoms of 
this world. He also speaks of Regnum Christi as Regnum cognitionis atque revelationis, Regnum 
Spiritus in Enarr. in Iohannem i. 34. 
* Scripta Anglicana, 57 f. 3 Op. cit., 59. 
hampt| ‘Op. cit., 14, 54 f., 146, 149 f. 347 f. Cf. Enarr. in Matt., vii. 12; viii. 10; v. 19, etc. 
Even as Respublica Christiana the State is not to impose spiritual matters upon the people 
?auck, by edict but rather by persuasion (Scripta Anglicana, 58 f.). No one is therefore to be com- 
va, sed | pelled against his will in matters spiritual, e.g. in going to the Lord’s Table (298 f.). 
arr. in| Charitatis etenim Christianae proprium est, ut quisque alterum praestantiorem habeat, et fidei 
eologia | libertatem circumscribere vult nemo: Enarratio Epistolae D. Pauli ad Ephesios, 13. 
monum |  § Scripta Anglicana, 80 f. 
§ Ein Summarischer vergriff der Christlichen lehre und Religion, 38 f. 
itatem,| The State is also responsible for encouraging widespread preaching of the Word: 
Scripta Anglicana, 64. 
8 Scripta Anglicana, 5-11. 
* See, e.g., Scripta Anglicana, 40 ff., 43 f., 64, 73, 324 f., etc. 
10 Scripta Anglicana, 40 f. 11 Vide supra. 
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to the final advent of Christ and the manifestation of the Kingdom of Go; sential 
in glory and power. “That will be an end of the Regnum Christi, when ther| cept of t 
will be an end of mediation and intercession, when the last enemy, death| the co 
will be extinct, when Christ by His mighty Kingdom repairs in His oy} with Bu 
the dove in which is lodged the consummation of all justice.’! ‘So long as thy| as the & 
Kingdom of Christ is in the world it battles against sin and flourishes, away,” | 
but when that battle is over, it is properly the Kingdom of God.”? } for Cal 
This means that at last the eschatological reserve between the Regn irine of 
Dei and the Regnum Christi will disappear, and God will be all in all.? Tha, schato! 
does not mean, however, that all ends up in sheer monism, for the King? certain! 
dom of Heaven remains,‘ the Kingdom in which men are given to partic) 1 This 
pate in a heavenly Commonwealth and to be partakers of the divin| sew birt 
nature. The centre of that will be the glorified Son of God. ‘Now al * 
things are ruled and established through the Man Christ who is exalted| | 
above all, but only because this Man has been assumed by the Word ani 
He, Christ, is at once God and Man.’> It is the hypostatic union in the? 
person of Christ which eternally secures the relation of man to God andi 
the guarantee that at last the two realms, the Kingdom of God an(| 
creation, will be brought together in perfect unity and love. When thal 
happens there will be a new heaven and a new earth, and the whole form 
of our life will change with the humble form of the Regnum Christi. Al 
principatus, for example, whether of men or spirits, will be abolished, ani! 
all potestas and virtus will be subjected to God.* In a remark about the 
prophecy in Isaiah lxv. 17 about the new heavens and the new earth, 
Butzer claims that this is to be understood magis de Ecclesiae innovatione 
foelicitate spiritali, quam de futuro mundi statu, immutationeque corporali.’ Is this 
just a statement of comparison, or does it imply that in the ultimate reson 
the physical creation will disappear or be transfigured in some ‘spiritual, 
that is to say, empyrean heaven? The place sometimes given by Butzer to 
the covenant’ may indicate that this is not the case, and that creation in the 
most realistic sense will be restored in the Kingdom of God. Butzer' 
position may best be judged with reference to that of Calvin. Like Butzer, 
Calvin had a bi-polar eschatology, but he laid greater stress upon both 
poles of the whole eschatological relation, eternal predestination and fina 
consummation. He also laid greater stress than Butzer upon the abiding| 
relation here and now to the new creation in Christ, because Christology 
occupied a firmer and more central place. But their positions are no! 





1 Enarr. in Mait., xiii. 30. Sometimes Butzer uses humanitas as a synonym for charita 
(Scripta Anglicana, 14.) Humanitas was used more by Calvin. 

2 Enarr. in Iohannem xvii, 10. 

3 Enarr. in Iohannem xvii. 10 f.; Scripta Anglicana, 30 f. 

4 Cf. Enarr. in Matt., iv. 23: Sola enim Christianorum Respublica Regnum et Dei et caelest 
vocari meretur. Et Evangelium Christi, vere Evangelium Regni, nimirum praeconium Regis caelestis 
hoc est aeternum iustificantis et salvantis omnes in se credentes. 

5 Enarr. in Iohannem xvii. 10. 6 Scripta Anglicana, 31. 7 Enarr. in Matt., v. 18. 

® Scripta Anglicana, 64; Enarr. in Matt., xxiii. 1. The Covenant is realised through Holy 
Baptism and it is on this ground that the regnum mundi and regnum Christi are seen to 
involve each other. Compare g and 31 f. (Scripta Anglicana) of the De Regno Christi. 
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‘ally different. Butzer tended to stress more than Calvin the con- 
say a of “td Church as communio renatorum on the one hand,} and, on the — 
y, death} the concept of the Regnum Christa as also externum Regnum in the “pager 
His oy,) with Butzer it is a profoundly Pauline and moving understanding 0 oe 
Ng as the as the eschatological reality that abides, when faith and hope have _ 
lourishe| away,? that helps him hold the two sides of his thought together, whereas 

") fr Calvin it was a more powerful Christology, and a more precise =~ 
e Regn, wine of the Church. If Luther's eschatology can be described as t e 
11.3 Thal «chatology of faith, and Calvin’s as the eschatology of hope, Butzer’s 1s 


he King! certainly to be described as the eschatology of love. 


9 partic, 1 This is apparent particularly in the De vi et usu s. ministerit explicatio. The theme the 
1e divine) new birth is found also throughout the De Regno Christi. E.g., cf. 17: Nam regignit nos 
‘Now al! Rex noster verbo et spiritu suo, ut semen, eius simus: et regignit in vitam aelernam. 

| 2Enarr. in Matt., vil. 12. 
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by G. J. CUMING  Churd 

Vice-Principal of St. John’s College, Durham | Confe 

- 1661,’ 

) hold | 

n the Cosin Library at Durham there is preserved a MS. catalogue theor! 
of its contents, written in bishop Cosin’s lifetime (probably in 1669-70) | of the 
and under his direction, which contains this entry: ’ of the 
‘Common Prayer Booke with my MS. Notes in the Margent made for = 
Variations in the last new Liturgy. fol.’ Be 


The volume so described is a Prayer Book dated 1619, with copious anno- date, 
tations in the hands of bishop Cosin and his chaplain, William Sancrof, | pook 
and is usually known as the Durham Book.’ It has long been recognised as | isar 
being the first draft for the revision of 1661, as the catalogue entry indi-| ang y 
cates. The suggested additions and alterations are entered ‘in the Mar-| then 
gent’ or between the lines; many are re-drafted, some several times over, or } Servi 
expunged altogether. The contents in their final state were copied by hand: 
Sancroft into a Prayer Book of 1634 now in the Bodleian,? usually known  Cogin 
as Sancroft’s Fair Copy. These two books will be referred to below a| tably 
DB and FC. Those entries in DB which were not finally accepted were pyrh 
printed by G. Ornsby in the second volume of Cosin’s Correspondence;’ and from 
almost all the contents of both books are to be found in James Parker's to ba: 
Introduction to the History of the Successive Revisions of the Book of Comma , his sis 
Prayer (1877). * side t 

The purpose of FC is generally agreed upon: it is believed to have been pB of 
prepared for reading to Convocation in November 1661, though the de- that, 
cisions of Convocation were recorded in a third Prayer Book, of 1636, now T 
known as the Convocation Book. This order of events is accepted, for) of the 
example, by F. E. Brightman.‘ About the compilation of DB itself,’ the 
however, there has been less agreement. Parker always refers to it as 


¢ 

‘Cosin’s Corrected Copy, 1640-61’, on the assumption that it was origi- add 
nally intended for a projected revision in 1641; he thinks that ‘the cor-| ‘ 
rections first made were ait and perhaps from time to time added) 7": 
to... they were finally revised ... and probably laid before the Com-| “8"¢ 
mittee appointed by Convocation ... November 21, 1661”.° J. T. Tomlin: | be ae 
son, in The Prayer Book, Articles, ond Homilies (1897), concludes that DB) Whic 
‘was commenced about 1660, and contains merely the minutes of the A 
on Ci 
‘2 ormerly D. 3.5, but now in a special safe. omen * Auct. v. 3.16. 1¢ 
* Surtees Soc., lv (1872). 39-80. 4 The English Rite, 1915, cxvi-cxcviii. 5¢ 

5 Op. cit., xcili, xciv. 
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’ revision of 1661 in its preliminary stage, embodying the results of the in- 
formal Committee which sat during the Savoy Conference, but earlier than 
the formal meetings of the bishops ‘at Ely House’.”! He suggests that the 

| * Declaration of 25 October 1660 led Cosin to start compiling the book, 
and he thinks that it was complete by the end of July 1661.? Lord Selborne, 
in Notes on some passages in the Liturgical History of the Reformed English 

' Church (1878), argues for the four months ‘between the close of the Savoy 

| Conference and the meeting of Convocation on the 21st of November’, 
1661,° as the period of compilation. Tomlinson quotes other writers who 

> hold one or other of these views, or modifications of them.‘ All these 
atalogue theories are based on a combination of external evidence as to the progress 
669-70) of the revision, internal evidence from the changes suggested, the relation 
of the entries in DB to the various sources from which they were derived, 
and variations in Cosin’s handwriting. A fresh examination of these 
factors leads to a solution rather different from any of those outlined above. 
When were the entries made in DB? To begin at the earliest possible 
IS aNNO- | date, the terminus post quem is 1620, when the Psalter bound up with the 
ancroft,| hook was printed. Of the four types of evidence enumerated above, there 
nised as ) is a notable dearth of chronological evidence in the entries themselves; 
ry indi-| and not much can be built upon the handwriting. Parker comments that 
1¢ Mar-| the rubric, first found in DB, which now stands at the head of the Burial 
Over, or } Service ‘is written in by Bishop Cosin in a very fine, and probably his early, 
pied by handwriting’.® It is true that this is probably the neatest example of 
‘known  Cosin’s writing to be found in DB; but when it is compared with indubi- 
elow a tably early specimens, such as the ‘First Series of Notes’, also preserved at 
-d wert Durham,® or the Parish Register of Brancepeth, where Cosin was rector 
ce; and from 1626, it appears much less ‘fine’. In general, it is extremely hazardous 
arker'’s to base arguments upon Cosin’s handwriting: even in his later years, when 
Commm , his sight had deteriorated, he was still capable of small and neat lettering, 
side by side with hurried, sprawling characters. There are no examples in 
ve been DB ofthe minute hand which he employed in the ‘First Series’, and, failing 
the de- that, handwriting must be ruled out as a source of chronological evidence. 
36, now There is, however, external evidence that Cosin did correct the text 
ed, fot) of the Prayer Book for the press in his early days of prominence. A note on 
3 itself, . the Ornaments Rubric in his ‘Second Series’? tells us: 


? ocd ‘The word ALL here, had bin divers yeeres omitted in the Editions 
he cor| 0! this Booke, contrary to the true Copie of it, sett forth in y* first yeere of Q. 
-addeq) Eliz: (web was done either by the negligence of the Printer or upon de- 
-Com.| Signe) untill K. Charles y¢ 1. in the first yeere of his Reigne comanded it to 
‘omlin.. be restored, & sent me to his Printing House to see it done; ever since 


ae , , 
rat DB! which time it hath so continued. 


of the Again, H. B[urton], in A Tryall of Private Devotions (1628), an attack 
_ on Cosin’s Devotions, writes in the introductory Epistle: 


~ 


nade for 


1 Op. cit., 189. 2 Op. cit., 203 ff. 3 Op. cit., 43. “Op. cit., 209. 
5 Op. cit., Ccxciil. °S.R. 5. F3. ? Works, v. 231. 
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‘I haue seene in the great Printing house at London a cast! Seruice-book:} 





; + 
wherein this our author (as if he would correct Magnificat) hath in sundry i 
places noted with his owne hand (as they say) where and how he would The 


have the Seruice booke altered, how hee would haue the names of some } 
Saints dayes changed, and redde letters put for the blacke, as if hee would & in 
canonize more holidaies for you to obserue. And throughout the booke, | Numero 
where he finds the word Minister he would haue it cancelled, and Priest} such as 
put instead thereof. . | the com 
And in conclusion, for those private godly prayers in the end of the| and the 
reading Psalmes, he sides them fitter to be omitted, then added. And } Kalend: 


why?. ' mediate 
because, saith he, they were not at first put into the Seruice booke, having 
when it was established by Act of Parliament, but afterwards.’ ? ) Cosin a 
. : : , own usé 
Finally, a letter from Cosin to Laud, of June 1628, includes this passage; | printer 


‘The accusations which they bring against me about altering of the ) Cosin it 
Common Prayer Book, your Lordship can best tell how peevish and vayne| afresh 1 
they be: specially if you have called for that booke from the King’s Printer,| that Co: 
which they say I have so magisterially noted. Some marginall directions) This 
indeed I wrote at the instant request of Bill and Norton, to be a help to} now cor 
them in the amending of such faults and omissions in their severall| termini f 
volumes, for which they had bin a little before schooled by your Lordship, } ‘Particu 
upon warrant and command from his Majestie. Notes for other altera.| Prayer’ 
tions I made not, unlesse it were here and there for the beautifying of the Notes’. 
book with sundry characters and fairer letters then before, or for the) amuch 
printing of the Pater noster at large. There were divers false and misnamed | ground: 
lessons noted, which in the great book they have not yet amended, and in ' he ther 
the Calendar, where they begin to reckon the Kalends of, or before, every the Par 
month, they have let the name of the month stand still in the same\ period. 
character and in the same order with the Saints dayes, as if Februarie and’ date 16 
Hilarie were sainted both alike. ‘Cosin’s 

(In margine: As the 1. Lesson at Evensong upon the day of Circum.| tion: th 
cision, and the 1. Lesson at Mattins upon the day of Epiphanie: the fin early, ¢ 
of these ending where it should begin; and the 2d most improperly set fora| Cosin’s 
proper lesson, being the xl, whereas it should be the lx, of Esay by wi ‘The P; 
transposition of one letter the people in many churches are told of §.| Parlian 
John Baptist, when they shold heare of the Gentils coming to Christ).’ (contin 
time an 


DB contains all the alterations specifically mentioned: ‘all’ is restored to 
the Ornaments Rubric; the Conversion of St. Paul and St. Barnabas are| The we 
added to the list of ‘Holy dayes’, and entered in the Kalendar in red | favour 

) Charles 


1 T.e. cast-off, or, as Dr. A. I. Doyle has suggested to me, ‘projected’. | before | 

* Ornsby, in Cosin’s Correspondence (Surtees Soc., lii, 1869), i. 139, quotes a similar The 
passage as from this book; in his version it is ‘an old Communion Booke, scored and noted | 
all along’. Only one edition of the work is recorded, so presumably he was quoting ef can be 
memory. 

3 State Papers: Domestic, Charles I, cviii. 75. 
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1ce-book } letters; Priest is sometimes substituted for Minister; and at the beginning of 
dry ‘Certaine godly prayers’ we find the comment: 


> would . , 
of some) Phese are no part of ye Comon Prayer Booke, but added by y® printer 
» would | & in y® next Edition are to be omitted.’ 
booke,| Numerous wrong readings are corrected; there are many directions 
1 Pries ) such as ‘Sett here a faire Compartement’; and the Pater noster often has 
the comment ‘Print it out at large’. The lessons mentioned are altered, 
| of the | and the names of the months are removed from the column of the 
d. And) Kalendar containing the Saints’ days. It is tempting to identify DB im- 
mediately with the ‘cast Seruice-booke’, but there are no traces of its 
booke, having been used by printers, and it is also possible to suppose that 
} Cosin at the same time entered the corrections into another copy for his 
- own use. In FC many of the corrections have already been made by the 
Omen | | printer and, if better printed copies were available, it is hard to see why 
of the ) Cosin in 1661 should go to the trouble of entering all the corrections 
| vayne| afresh in an inferior text. It may, then, be regarded as quite probable 
-rinter,| that Cosin made some entries in DB about 1626 or 1627. 
ection) | This concludes the external evidence for an early date and we must 
help to now consider the sources from which DB was compiled, which will provide 
everall | termini for the bulk of the entries. Vol. v of Cosin’s Works! includes a list of 
rdship, } ‘Particulars to be considered, explayned & corrected in y® Book of Coron 
altera-| Prayer’, the MS. of which is at Durham, bound up with the ‘First Series of 
-of the Notes’. J. Barrow, the editor, thought the handwriting of the MS. to be ‘of 
or the’) amuch earlier period of Cosin’s life’, and assigned the Particulars, on the 
named | grounds of no. 30 and of ‘their tone throughout’, to the reign of Charles I; 
and in he therefore linked them with the Lords committee of 1641.2 Since most of 
every, the Particulars appear in DB, they may have been entered there at this 
- same, period. This is the basis of Parker’s date for DB (1640-1); he accepts the 
ie and) date 1640 for the Particulars, re-naming them, for no apparent reason, 
‘Cosin’s Considerations’. But Barrow’s arguments do not bear investiga- 
ircum-| tion: the handwriting, if it shows anything, suggests a late, rather than an 
1e first| early, date; the ‘tone’ would not be incongruous with any period of 
t fora! Cosin’s life; and Particular no. go is not conclusive: 


which! ‘The Prayer for ye Queene & y® Royall Progeny is not autorized by Act of 
of §.| Parliamt, but (first) added by ye Order & Comdmt of K. James, & since 

* (continued by K. Charles) wtt some variation agreeable to his owne 

col | time and condition... .’ 

as are| 


The words in brackets were added later, above the line. The only point in 
in red| favour of the 1640 dating is that ‘K. Charles’ is not referred to as ‘K. 
) Charles I’; otherwise the sentence might have been written at any time 

_ before 1662. 
simila| The ascription of the Particulars to 1640 will not stand, and their date 


1 noted 
¢ fe can be fixed much more accurately. Although Brightman® says that their 


1 Ed. ‘Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology’, 1855. 
2 Op. cit., 502, note. 3 Op. cit., cxci. 
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date is unknown, the MS catalogue already quoted describes then noted h 
thus: which 1 


‘Common Prayer Booke. Particulars therein that were considered, e.) tty 
plained & corrected before the last edition, made & written by John | late da 


Ber, of Durham 1660. MS. fol.’ | re 
ords, 
This is a fuller title than that given in the MS. (see above), and the wort} convoc 


‘to be’ have been altered to ‘that were’, presumably by the catalogue, ie. Th 
The long version may well be authentic and may have been taken froma) j,horio 
outside sheet of the MS. now lost. In its present state the MS. consists ¢j} the ne 
14 sheets, the title being written at the top of the recto of the first sheet with| sted. 
Particular no. 1 following immediately after. This suggests that originaly Op 
there may have been 16 sheets, the first bearing the title as given in th! ‘earn 
catalogue, though in the future tense. If this was so, the date may be ac of pp 
cepted with confidence. Cosin was consecrated on 2 December 1660, | porticyi 
that the Particulars were probably completed in December or shorth) . jst ; 
before. A correspondent addressed him as Lord Bishop of Durham as early \hich 
as October, and in November he was signing himself ‘Jo. Dunem Tp, 
electus’,! so that the title may have been written before his consecration) jue ti 
It might be urged that the date was added in the catalogue by the anony. 
mous librarian, but, if he were not accurately informed, he would hay, 
been more likely to add the date 1661. Pee 
The Particulars, then, were completed by December 1660; two or thre Mothe 
stages of compilation are discernible. Up to the end of the Communi Later ' 
Service the Particulars are numbered (1-67), but thereafter no number’. 
are used, though the various Offices are distinguished by headings. Thi: 
suggests a break in compilation, and the suggestion is supported by the 
fact that up to this point Cosin drew freely on all three series of his Note, Ac 
while thereafter he only makes use of the “Third Series’. The break may b: Advice 
connected with his residence at Peterborough during August and Sep. he sug 
tember 1660. The “Third Series’, being written in an octavo notebook, per ‘It ma 
haps accompanied him. A third stage consists of additions in the margin, else he 
of which there were 10, ending at Particular no. 45, so that this revision every 
was incomplete. The additions were made with a different pen, but notin be ma 
a noticeably later hand (pace Barrow); if anything, they are neater than terme: 
the original! How soon the Particulars were begun is not clear, though its: The B 
not likely to have been before Cosin’s return from exile in June 1660. Ont pore ; 
group of suggestions? might throw light on this point: they concern tht turn 
additions made in 1604, which Cosin thinks ought to be legalised. Evi guy 
dently, when he wrote, the passing of a new Act of Uniformity had no 44g y 
yet been mooted. Parliament took the first steps towards one on 25 Jumt, gjoy 
1661:° but the Particulars were complete months before then. It may 


title-pé 


In 
Book o 


chang 

1 Correspondence, ii. 12, 13. 1Be 

* Particulars 1, 14, 21, 30, 31, (73), (78), (88). No. 67 also became superfluous whe) *G 

a new Act was proposed. 7M 
3 Bosher, Making of the Restoration Settlement, 223-4. Illustra 
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bes then’ noted here that none of this group of suggestions was transferred to DB, 
which indicates that the entering of the Particulars was not begun until the 
framing of a new Act had become a possibility. 25 June is an improbably 
late date for the beginning of DB (for the Particulars are among the early 
' stages of entry): on 18 June the bishops were re-admitted to the House of 
| Lords,! on 21 June the Northern bishops first sat with the Southern in 
he wort! Convocation,” and the Savoy Conference was at last beginning to come to 
taloguer life. The meetings of these bodies would hardly allow Cosin time for so 
‘ from a laborious a process as the compilation of DB, and we must conclude that 
Onsists ti) the new Act had been decided upon some months before Parliament 
heet with acted. 
riginaly Qn the evidence of the Particulars, DB is not likely to have been begun 
en in th in earnest until the winter of 1660-1. An equally large part in the making 
ay be a) of DB was played by another document to which the inception of the 
1660, %)| particulars, and indeed also their title and layout, is probably due. This is 
r shortly) 5 list of suggestions for revision drawn up by bishop Matthew Wren, 
1 as early hich appear at a similarly early stage in DB. 
D unelm ~The MS., which is in the Bodleian,? has been damaged by fire, and the 
ecration) tye title of the document is not known; the decipherable portion of the 
€ anon}: title-page reads: 


~ a , ‘..Advizing Thus/But/Submitting all to the ¢? Judgment)/Of/Our H. 
hre Mother, the Church/of England.’ 


lered, ¢. 
John |i 


ort 
AmMunion Later Wren writes: 


number ‘In these Advises, I goe by that Edition (w°® I onely now have,) of the 


ne _ Book of Common Prayer, in 4‘, Printed, A°. 1639.” 
he Note Accordingly, the document will be referred to below as Wren’s 


: may be Advices, which may well have been his own title for it. At the beginning, 


nd Sep he suggests that 


00k, per ‘It may now please the King of his Grace to all, By Proclamation, or how 
margin, else he shall please, to make it lawfull for every man, of such a Quality, in 
revision every County, Att such places, and wthin so many Dayes (w°® need not 
ut notin be many, after 15 yeares praeparation,) to bring in under their Hands, in 
ter than termes beseeming, What Particulars soever they would except against in 
ugh itis The Book, and the Reasons... .’ 


60. One Here is surely the genesis of Cosin’s Particulars, even to the very title. On 
we: the returning from exile and regaining contact with his former colleague and 
ed. Ev: fellow-sufferer, he would be given this fruit of Wren’s imprisonment to read 
had m0 and would be easily led to produce a similar document for himself. He has 
25 Jun; followed Wren’s suggestion to the extent of giving ‘the Reasons’ for each 


may % change. The Advices must have been written down in 1660, the ‘15 yeares’ 


1Bosher, Making of the Restoration Settlement, 223-4. 
ious whet += Gibson, Synodus Anglicana, 1854 ed., 210. 
3 MS. Add. A. 213. It was printed by bishop W. Jacobson in 1874, in Fragmentary 
Illustrations of the Book of Common Prayer. 
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just quoted being reckoned from January 1645, when the Prayer Book was Here | 
suppressed. The fact that Wren had access to only one Prayer Book mus from | 
indicate that he was still in prison, but the reference quoted above toa  ‘readil 
royal proclamation shows that the Restoration must have been very close { ‘as foll 
at hand. In fact, Wren was released on 15 March 1660, but not allowedt)) — Fir 
return to his palace until the King had returned; in the intervening time | 57. Th 
he lived in lodgings, and the writing-out of the Advices may be safely Th 
assigned to this period (April-May 1660). The contents may well have! ties. T 
been put together by degrees during his imprisonment, as references to! DB pa 
the working of the Kalendar in 1648, 1651 and 1654 may indicate. ! alread 
Here then are two main sources of DB, neither available before 1660, ' consist 
yet both appearing at the beginning of the drafting process. They are| with < 
somewhat different in form, the Advices consisting almost entirely of) Canor 
precise verbal alterations, whereas the Particulars state the need for altera-| and t 
tion without usually suggesting a form of words. At this point the in-| Prope 
fluence of a third source becomes very noticeable, namely the Scottish! to the 
Liturgy of 1637 (SL below). Wren had played a prominent part in the pro. 1641 
duction of this book, which reinstates portions of the 1549 book while at the | Elizak 
same time making concessions to Presbyterianism. It was therefore well quote 
calculated to satisfy both the inclinations of Cosin and Wren, and the) multi 
Presbyterian party who had to be conciliated at the Restoration. The| for the 
entries from SL throw little light on the date of DB: it was possible, a source 
course, for Cosin to make entries in DB from SL at any time after 1637.) quote 
Here and there the wording of SL is adopted in preference to that of the! Series 
Advices, or at an earlier stage than the latter, and entries of this kind could’ all, th 
have been made before 1660. But the great majority of SL entries ar Libra 
combined with phrases from Cosin or Wren or both. Especially we find forms 
DB employing the language of SL to realise the suggestions of the Partia Comn 
lars. Much the most probable hypothesis is that Cosin was using all three case c 
sources simultaneously in compiling DB and making equal use of all, obvion 


three. have k 
To illustrate the method of making entries, a single example mus} Ne 
suffice, from the rubric preceding the Prayer of Consecration. The fir) DB. I 
version of this ran: consis 
Partict 


‘When the Priest hath so ordered the Bread & Wine placed upon the can al 
Table, as that he may with the more ease & decency take them into hi) writin 


hands, standing up he shall say... . .’ The n 
In this sentence ‘the Priest’, ‘standing up’, and ‘shall say’ come from te aed 
existing rubric; ‘so ordered the Bread & Wine’, ‘the Table’ and ‘tae a 
come from the Advices; ‘with the more ease & decency’ is from SL. can 
sks | assign 

The rubric is then recast thus: La 


“When the Priest standing before y® Table, hath so ordered the Breat|_ the co 

& Wine, that he may with the more readines & decency break the Breat| been : 

& take the Cup into his hands, he shall say, as followeth. . . .’ 
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Book was | Here ‘before’, ‘break the Bread’, and ‘take the Cup into his hands’ are 
0k must from Particular no. 57; ‘readines’ may be either from Wren, who has 
ove toa ‘seadily’, or from Cosin’s ‘Second Series of Notes’: ‘with y® more readines’ ;? 
ery Close | ‘as followeth’ is from the existing rubric. 
lowed ty! Finally the words ‘before the people’ are added, also from Particular 
ing time, | 57. This procedure could be paralleled many times over. 
De safely | These three main sources were supplemented by several other authori- 
ell have| ties. The most important of these is the Prayer Book of 1549: throughout 
ences ty | DB passages which had been omitted in 1552 are restored. Those that had 
| already been incorporated in SL follow the SL version. Many of the entries 
re 1660,' consist of material from the Prayer Book itself, extensively remodelled, 
“hey are} with an especial fondness for turning rubrics into forms of words. The 
tirely of| Canons of 1604 are often drawn upon for rubrics; Cosin’s Devotions (1627) 
r altera-| and the Sarum books provide material, mostly for the Kalendar and 
the in-| Propers. Minor sources include Cosin’s three ‘Series of Notes’ (in addition 
Scottish; to their use in the Particulars); the Proceedings of the Lords Committee of 
the pro. 1641 (some of these suggestions are taken up in the Advices); and the 
ile at the| Elizabethan Injunctions and Advertisements. In some cases, these are already 
ore well quoted in the main sources; others are taken direct from the original. The 
and the! multiplicity of sources suggests that a considerable time would be required 
on. The for the whole process of compilation. Little use is made of contemporary 
sible, of| sources: L’Estrange’s Alliance of Divine Offices (1659) is not demonstrably 
er ren quoted at all, though Cosin had allowed the author to draw on his “Third 
at of the! Series of Notes’. Sparrow’s Rationale is only used at one or two points, if at 
id could all, though there is a presentation copy of the 1655 edition in the Cosin 
tries ar Library inscribed by Sparrow, ‘For my R®4 Freind, Deane Cos.’ The 
we find forms drawn up by Jeremy Taylor and Robert Sanderson under the 
Parti Commonwealth each coincide with DB at half-a-dozen points, but in no 
all thre case can dependence be proved. Sanderson’s part in the later stages is of 
e of all, obvious importance, and it is unlikely that his contribution to DB would 
r have been so slight if he or his work had been consulted at all. 
le mus} None of these sources throws any light on the date of the entries in 
‘he firs’ DB. Indeed, a detailed examination of the entries does not reveal any 
' consistent order of using the sources: it cannot be said, e.g., that the 
| Particulars were always drawn upon before the Advices, or vice versa. Nor 
pon tht) can any source be connected with any particular type of Cosin’s hand- 
into hi) writing, widely though this varies: there is, for example, no ‘SL hand’. 
The most that can be said is that sometimes two or three entries from the 
-om th ‘#me source were obviously made at the same time. Nor can one safely 
1 ‘take! 288e88 the relative importance of the sources, except in the most general 
} terms: counting words is valueless, even if every word could be definitely 
| assigned to one source exclusively, which is impossible. 
| _ Last among the entries in order of time, but not of importance, come 
e Brea) the concessions granted at the Savoy Conference. Four which had already 
e Breai| been suggested by Cosin or Wren appear in DB at an early stage; but 
1 Works, v. 332. 
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each of the remaining 13 is the last entry at the point where it occurs, and 
was entered by Sancroft. The Bishops’ Reply, in which these concession; 


were announced, was handed to the Presbyterian commissioners about 12 | 


June 1661.1 It is not likely that the concessions were entered immediately, 


or indeed before the end of the Conference; but it can be said with cer. . 


tainty that DB, though probably nearing completion, was still incomplete 
in the middle of June 1661. On the other hand, it is likely that the entry 
of the concessions was not long delayed after the end of the Conference 
(25 July), since further concessions, not specified in the Bishops’ Reply, 
are introduced in the Convocation Book, but not in DB (those men. 


tioned by Brightman? are all susceptible of alternative explanations), If 


DB was still being compiled when they were decided upon, they would 
surely have appeared in it. 

It is noticeable that Sancroft’s writing invariably appears at the final 
stage of any entry, and it is clear that Cosin handed the book over to him 
towards the end of the process of compilation. Sancroft was the natural 


person to take over the work, being Cosin’s chaplain, and ‘particularly » 


diligent as a transcriber’. The date of the change-over can be fixed 
within fairly narrow limits, the occasion being, in all probability, Cosin’s 
departure for Durham. The exact date of his departure is not known, but 
he had reached Durham by 17 August:* and we may assume that Sancrof 
had taken over by 10 August. Cosin did not return until November, and 
his absence from London during these months is enough to dispose of 
Lord Selborne’s theory that DB is referred to in Clarendon’s remark: 


‘The Bishops had spent the vacation [i.e. August-November 1661] in 
making such alterations in the Book of Common Prayer, as they thought 
would make it more grateful to the dissenting brethren. . . .”5 


As a description of the contents of DB this is ludicrously wide of the mark; 
and the theory involves the absurdity that Cosin was absent from London 
during the greater part of the compilation of DB. In spite of this, the 
theory is revived by Brightman.® 

Another widely-held, but equally unsatisfactory, theory was first pro- 
pounded by Barrow, who held that 


‘Cosin prepared the alterations, that they were then submitted to: 
committee of Bishops who were appointed to prepare the book for revision 
by Convocation [sc. on 21 November 1661], and that the corrections in 
Sancroft’s hand on the whole represent the modifications made by that 
committee.’ 


This account is followed by Parker. But on this hypothesis it is im- 
possible to account for the existence of the Fair Copy, for this reason. 
Sancroft copied into FC from DB the proposed rearrangement of tht 

1 Bosher, op. cit., 227. 2 Op. cit., ccviii. 

3 D’Oyly, Life of W. Sancroft, ii. 72. 4 Correspondence, ii. 21. 

5 Life, Oxford 1827, Continuation, 250. 6 Op. cit., cxcvi. 

7 Op. cit., xxi, xxii. 
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Canon on the lines of the Scottish Communion Service, with a new note 
that it is ‘left to censure’; but this rearrangement was rejected by ‘My LL. 
ye BB. at Elie house’.! This phrase may refer either to the Convocation 
Committee appointed on 21 November, or to the informal consultations 
with Wren and Sheldon for which Cosin was recalled to London at the 
beginning of November.” The latter is more likely, for the Convocation 
Committee, though directed to meet at Ely House, agreed to meet ‘in 
hac domo pro praesenti’.* But whichever meetings are meant, FC must 
have been complete before they began. If it had not been transcribed until 
after the meetings, Sancroft would not have needed to copy out in full 
the Canon ‘otherwise methodiz’d’. And if FC was complete before the 
meetings began, a fortior? DB must have been, for FC is later than the 
latest stage of DB. Hence FC must have been complete by 21 November 
at the latest, probably by 1 November, and DB at least a fortnight earlier, 
to allow time for it to be copied into FC. Thus Sancroft’s share of DB 
was executed during the period from early August to late October 1661. 
Tomlinson‘ agrees in general with this view, holding that DB was finished 
during the summer, but argues that it is 


‘the record of a progressive revision by a committee to which Cosin himself 
acted as secretary, until (after the Savoy Conference) Sancroft was per- 
manently installed as secretary to the revisers.’ 


It will be noticed that all the writers quoted assume that Cosin and 
Sancroft in turn acted as secretary to a committee. This is a pure assump- 
tion, arising in some cases from the belief that DB is to be associated with 
the November Convocation, and in Tomlinson’s case, from a desire to 
minimise the influence of Cosin by relegating him to the role of secretary to 
acommittee. There is, however, no evidence for any committee, formal 
or informal, engaged upon revision of the Prayer Book until the November 
Convocation. Three committees were appointed by Convocation in May 
1661 to compile additional forms of service, but revision could not be 
undertaken until the Savoy Conference had concluded its meetings. In the 
event, the Royal Warrant for revision was not issued until 10 October.® 
Informal discussions, no doubt, went on, but of an actual committee there 
isno trace. Indeed, it is hard to see when it could have met: it has been 
pointed out above that the months of June and July were especially 
crowded, and earlier there had been such events as the Coronation. Nor 
do any of the writers who postulate a committee hazard a guess as to its 
composition. The contents of DB provide no evidence for the participation 
ofanyone but Wren and Cosin. There is hardly an entry of any importance 
which is not directly traceable to the suggestions of these two or to some 
source upon which they are known to have drawn. If there was a com- 


1 Note by Sancroft in DB. 2 Correspondence, ii. 31. 
’ Parker, op. cit., Ixxxviii. I incline to ascribe the rejection of the new Canon to 
Sheldon. 
‘Op. cit., 201. 5 Parker, op. cit., Ixxxvi. 
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mittee, why do we find no traces of the influence of Sanderson or Sparrow) very © 
Both were in London for the Savoy Conference at the time when th incons 
committee is supposed to have met. The chief argument in favour of th the 16 
work having been done by a committee is that there are entries made}; move: 
Cosin himself which ignore or run counter to his own suggestions. Thi) It 
argument is hardly conclusive, and entries which support it are few i, paring 
number. In any case, the phenomenon is as easily accounted for by th and F 
hypothesis that the work was done by Wren and Cosin in collaboration, impro 
a hypothesis to which the other evidence points. The two of them coul{ suppr 
have done the work at leisure during the winter months. marke 
Similar considerations apply to the period when Sancroft was making} Canot 
the entries in DB. There is still no trace of any identifiable external ip. Paper 
fluence; and most of the bishops proceeded to their dioceses during the by 
vacation,! and would not be available for Prayer Book revision. There} same 
thus little reason to assume the existence of a committee; and it may he fluenc 
asked whether Sancroft himself was responsible for the alterations that he tinual 
entered. A detailed analysis of them shows that by far the greater number} DB; ¢ 
fall under three heads: the most numerous group consists of improvement; _ of ché 
in style and clarity of expression; they are chiefly to be found in the rub use h 
rics, which are often completely rewritten, without any change in with 
content, but expressed with greater neatness and exactitude. We may, the r 
instance the rubric directing repetition of the Ash Wednesday collect, supp‘ 
drafted by Cosin and once altered by him, then twice remodelled by} Rober 
Sancroft. Other rubrics are introduced by analogy with suggestions in Sn th 
Cosin’s hand. A second group consists of instructions to the printer, Kglen 
‘Begin ye Prop. preface heere’; and fair copies of various lists, such as the : 
Tables of Feasts and Fasts, which had become difficult to decipher. Both In » 
these groups may well be due entirely to Sancroft, acting on his own be bs 
initiative or under general instructions. There is, however, a third group, ~ 
of considerable size, which seems to represent a reversal of the genera il 
policy of DB; it may be summed up in the word Stet, which occurs tim: iene 
and again where DB had directed an omission or an alteration. This pro- \ 
cedure is carried out on such a scale that it is difficult to believe tha cour: 
Sancroft was solely responsible for it, and it may be due to the influence outst 
Wren asserting itself more strongly in Cosin’s absence. Wren had written 10t 


in his Advices: supp 
‘yet all care now to be had, that, in setting it right, it be done w*® as littk ‘A ‘ih 
Alteration as well may bee.’ at 

jectu 


This conjecture is supported by the fact that twelve suggestions of the frst 
Advices are entered by Sancroft, which suggests some measure of super that 
vision by Wren. Or we may see in this process the basis of Clarendon’ ‘Thi 
remark about making the Book ‘more grateful to the dissenting brethren’ of tr. 
The Prayer Book had been held up at the Savoy Conference as so unsus _|ittle 
ceptible of improvement that it was now difficult to bring forward the 
1 Bosher, op. cit., 231-6. 
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t Sparrow) very numerous changes of DB without an appearance of considerable 
when th: inconsistency. Again, the Commons were eager for the reintroduction of 
your of th the 1604 Book unaltered. Thus it may well have seemed prudent to re- 
S Made}; move all avoidable alterations, and this task would fall to Sancroft. 
tions. Thi: | It is interesting that exactly the same process was carried on in pre- 
are few iy paring FC. Little attention has been paid to the variations between DB 
for by th and FC, but, when examined, they fall into the same groups: further 
aboration, improvements in the rubrics; new typographical directions; and numerous 
1em coulj. suppressions of suggestions made in DB (28, to be exact). There is also one 
marked divergence: whereas DB definitely proposes to rearrange the 
as makin} Canon, FC leaves it as it stands, and gives the proposed rearrangement as 
‘ternal in. Paper B, ‘& both left to censure’. The rearrangement was ardently desired 
luring the by Cosin, but Wren nowhere mentions it, though it is substantially the 
. Therej; same as that in SL; this may then be a further instance of Wren’s in- 
it may be fluence. All this indicates either that FC is not a mere copy, but a con- 
ns that he tinuation of the same process of revision visible in Sancroft’s entries in 
r numbe ; DB; or that Sancroft, when copying out DB, made a considerable number 
‘ovement; of changes on his own initiative. He may have been given instructions to 
1 the rub. use his own judgment, and most of the entries in his hand are consistent 
hange iy with this possibility: many of the Stet class are quite unimportant and 
We may the remainder outside this class is routine editorial work. Izaak Walton 
y collec, supports this view of Sancroft’s contribution: he remarks in his Life of Dr. 
Jelled by} Robert Sanderson (1678) that Sancroft was 


“stions in| in these imployments diligently useful, especially in helping to rectifie the 


printer: Kglendar and Rubrick.’ 


ch as the ; , naa ; i 
her. Both! 2 this case, we must allot him a more significant share in the revision than 


he has usually been credited with, though his contribution was editorial 
and conservative, rather than constructive. At the same time, there is 
evidence for the continued influence of Wren on the entries made by 
Sancroft. 


his own 
‘d group, 
> general 


urs time 
This pro We have now traced DB through its successive stages and followed the 


eve tha course of revision through its successor, FC. There remains one question 
luence oi outstanding, that of the corrections made in the Ordinal of FC: these are 
1 writte) not copied from DB, for that has no Ordinal. Parker! remarks that it ‘is 
supposed to have been written in a separate book, which unfortunately 
is not forthcoming’; Brightman,? less cautiously, that the Ordinations 
‘must have been corrected in a separate book now lost’. This is pure con- 
jecture, and it is at least equally probable that FC is, for the Ordinal, the 
s of the first stage of revision. In favour of this suggestion it may be pointed out 
f supet- that the Particulars do not deal with the Ordinal at all; Cosin’s ‘First’ and 
rendon’ ‘Third Series’ do not touch it; the ‘Second Series’ only contains a number 
ethren’,’ of transcriptions, mainly from a work by P. Aerodius; evidently Cosin had 
D aa little interest in it. Nor do the entries in FC show any influence of the 
‘ard the 


‘as little 


1 Op. cit., cccv. 2 Op. cit., ccxxiv. 
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Ordinal of 1550, while SL had no Ordinal to draw upon. Thus, of all th: 
main sources of DB, only the Advices were concerned with the Ordinal 
There was therefore no occasion for the detailed comparison of source 
carried on throughout DB; all that was needed was to work through th’! 
text with the Advices. This Cosin appears to have begun to do. It is no, | 
generally known that there are 20 entries in his hand in the FC Ordinal, 
covering the Preface and the Ordering of Deacons, but going no further, 
about half are taken from the Advices; and the Litany is altered to the final 
form of DB.1 Thus the Ordinal was already in part revised before the 
transfer to Sancroft. Unfortunately most of the MS. of the Advices relating 
to the Ordinal is lost, so that we cannot estimate how many of the change; | 
are due to Wren, but the vast majority are small verbal changes such a 
abound in the Advices, or might have been introduced by Sancroft him. 
self. There is only one change of importance, the slight rearrangement of 
the Ordering of Priests, which may have been recommended by Wren. At 
any rate, there is no reason to suppose that FC does not represent the fir anillu 
stage in revising the Ordinal. ) with ¢ 
We may sum up our findings thus: DB has no connection with the | count 
revision discussed in 1641, though some of the entries may have been the m 
made as early as 1627. The bulk of the entries derive from Wren’s Advices, scarfs, 
written in the spring of 1660, and Cosin’s Particulars, completed in case, ‘ 
December of the same year. Wren and Cosin in the winter and spring of | barre¢ 
1660-1 systematically worked through DB with their respective lists of| Engla 
suggestions, together with the Scottish Liturgy and other sources. This. the ck 
process may have been repeated, at some points more than once. Their since. 
draft alterations and additions were entered by Cosin into DB, and into This | 
FC for part of the Ordinal. On leaving for Durham in early August 1661, ‘All dl 
Cosin handed over both books to Sancroft, who carefully revised the whole _ 10 his 
of DB, possibly supervised by Wren, and then copied out the final state into past, 
FC, also completing the revision of the Ordinal. The result was sub. tty W 
mitted to ‘my Lords the Bishops at Ely House’ in November 1661, and the| howe 
revision of the Book of Common Prayer entered upon a new and final 1688, 
stage. his ag 
1 Ornsby prints them in the Correspondence (ii. 77); Parker does not notice them. There i 
are also nearly 30 entries by Cosin in the main body of FC; many are corrections oi 3a 
errors made by Sancroft, but there are 10 minor alterations in the Marriage Service writ 
which are not derived from DB. Another group of 4 suggests that the ‘Form for the a}xq 
Baptizing of Adult Persons’ had not yet been projected; the word ‘persons’ is substituted 
for ‘children’ in the Baptism Service; and ‘A Catechisme’ is written in as a catch-word BeVve 
at the end of the service, for which Sancroft has substituted ‘A Forme’. One entry also left / 
reproduces the first draft of DB, and has to be altered by Sancroft. Why these 14 correc: my | 
tions were made here, and not in DB, remains unexplained. Some were accepted by 
Convocation, some were not. Parker only twice notes a different hand, and then fails to Han 
recognise it as Cosin’s (op. cit., ccxl, ccxli.) pan 
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eS such a 

croft him. ichard Baxter could never write for long without inserting some 
gement of autobiographical reminiscence, some reference to his own experi- 
Wren. At ences. The argument of his most serious works is relieved by such 


it the firs | an illustration as ‘When I was young, I was wont to go up the Wrekin-Hill 
with great pleasure (being near my dwelling) and to look down on the 

with the country below me’; or ‘I cannot forget that in my youth . . . sometimes 

ave been the morrice-dancers would come into the church in all their linen and 
*s Advice, scarfs, and antic-dresses, with morrice-bells jingling at their legs’; or ‘the 
pleted in case, as I remember, when I was a boy, our school was in, when we had 
spring of barred out our master’; or ‘the raining of that grain about ten years ago in 
re lists of | England . . . I tasted it, and kept some of it long, which fell on the leads of 
ces. This the church, and of the minister’s house in Bridgnorth’; or ‘I never awaked 
ce. Their since I had the use of memory, but I found myself coming out of a dream’.! 
and into This autobiographic tendency Baxter himself might piously rationalise: 
ust 166), ‘All these I mention as obliged to record the Mercies of my great Preserver 
he whole to his Praise and Glory’; and ‘I find it convenient to remember what is 
tate into past, and to insert the transcript of my own experiences, that I may fully 
was sub. try whether I have gone rationally and faithfully to work or not’.? In fact, 
and the! however, it is clear that he was fascinated by experience, and its strange- 
ind final ness, for its own sake; by life itself. In this, as in much else, he was a man of 

hisage, which abounds in diaries, memoirs and autobiographies. 

m. Ther Lt is therefore not surprising that he should at some time have attempted 
ections o( an autobiography proper; though, considering the extent of his other 
e Servic writing, to say nothing of his multifarious activities other than literary, it is 
ret also not surprising that, while he attempted it on various occasions, he 
tch-word never finished or published it. When the Plague broke out in 1665, Baxter 
ntry also left Acton, where he then lived, for ‘Safety and Comfort, in the House of 
4 come: my dearly beloved and honoured Friend Mr. Richard Hampden of 


epted by ; ; ase ; i 
ails t) Hampden in Buckinghamshire’,* and there put his unwonted leisure to 


| 1 Obedient Patience (1683); The Divine Appointment of the Lords Day (1671); The Saints 
| Everlasting Rest (1650); The Reasons of the Christian Religion (1667): as in Practical Works, 
London [1868], iii. 934, 904, 236; ii. 189. 
2 Reliquiae Baxterianae, London 1696, ed. M. Sylvester, i. 133 (p. 82); The Reasons, as in 
| Practical Works, ii. 79. 
3 R.B., ii. 445 (p. 448). 
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good purpose in the writing of his autobiography up to that time: the end jincludix 
of Part II* of the Reliquiae is dated ‘Hampden, Septemb. 28. 1665’. Part Il] jand), M 
is headed ‘Novemb. 16. 1670 I began to add the Memorials following’, n 14 Fe 
The writing of this Part was spread over a number of years, but Baxte, It we 
eventually caught up with himself. That the last paragraph but one way) whereab 
written on 30 April 1676 appears from the sentence, “This day Mr. Joseph! which se 
Read was sent to the Gaol, taken out of the Pulpit, Preaching in a Chapel. pe founc 
in Bloomsbury’.? The final Part (III. ii) is headed ‘Additions of the Yeas _j, con 
1675, 1676, 1677, 1678, &c.’ and was continued till the beginning of 1685, fom § 2 
The last paragraph but two has this reference to William Jenkyn: “Mr, {136 (p 
Jenkins dyed in Newgate this week (January Nineteenth, 1684/5)’.* \ ‘the Vt 
The MS. of the Reliquiae, as has long been known, is one of the treasure | ip. 123) 

of Dr. Williams’s Library in London, to which, as part of a very large rest of i. 
collection of Baxter’s papers, it came in about 1733, under the willo ii. c 
Baxter’s literary executor, Matthew Sylvester.‘ It would appear, however, inserted 
that some sections of the MS. either never reached the library or were lost | others’) 
in the course of the following hundred years. For when between 1856 and) All the 
1863 the antiquarian and indexer, W. H. Black,® at the request of Dr, which i 
Williams’s Trust, made a MS. catalogue of the MSS. in the Library, in. followir 
cluding Baxter’s papers, he could find among these only about half of the wantin: 
Reliquiae. More precisely, he found about half of i. in three discontinuow ‘The Bi 
sections; about half of ii. and about half of iii. i., each in one continuow 242-58 
section; and the whole of iii. ii. } 284-5) 
Since about 1864, however, the sections of i. and the section of iii. i, and Us 
which are recorded in Black’s MS. Catalogue, have both been missing MS. as 
from the Library. ‘Not found. R.’ stands against them in the catalogue, in ending 
the handwriting of J. H. Ryland, who in 1864 superintended the removal 5, 6, 8, 
of the Library’s books and MSS. from Red Cross Street to Queen’s Square. (pp. 4. 
Though missing, these sections of the MS. are not lost. Together with Disput 
other portions of the Baxter corpus which are no longer to be found at Dr, ending 
Williams’s Library, they are not far away in the British Museum, where’ __ iii. 
they have become Egerton MS. 2570. It would seem that W. H. Black was ments. 
accustomed to take his work home, and that at his death in 1871 thes Egerto 
papers were not returned to Dr. Williams’s Library but sold; for the sale and de 
catalogue of Black’s library has the tell-tale entry, ‘Baxterianae Reliquiae are al: 
1 The arrangement of R.B. is confused. Book I has two parts, with separate numeration Strictt 

of sections but consecutive pagination. There is no Book II. What follows is called Pan| Healit 
III, with no further reference to Books. Part III is like Book I in having two parts, with Pp W,] 
separate numeration of sections but consecutive pagination; but whereas the two part the los 


of Book I are distinguished at the head of the pages, the two parts of Part III are headed 
Part III throughout. I have referred in this paper to i; ii; iii. i; and iii. ii; and to the 1G 


numbers of the sections (with the page-numbers added in brackets). auction 
2 R.B., iil. i. 328 (p. 176); for the date, and for Read, cf. Calamy Revised, Oxford 1934, 2T 
ed. A. G. Matthews, s.v. ) British 
3 R.B., iii. ii. go (p. 200); for Jenkyn, cf. Dict. Nat. Biog.; Cal. Rev. 3A 


4 D.W.L., Benefactors’ Book, p. 54 (an entry made later, in c. 1745). For Sylvester, ¢ | for the 
D.N.B.; Cal. Rev. The location of Baxter’s papers at D.W.L. is mentioned in the Engel ‘T 
paedia Britannica, s.v. Libraries, at least as far back as the gth (1875) edition. 59, vol 

5 For Black, cf. D.N.B. | placed 

| 
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e: the en including R. Baxter’s Meanes of Uniting Protestant Ministers in Eng- 
’. Part Ill and), MANUSCRIPT, 1673’.! Egerton MS. 2570 is marked as purchased 
ollowing’ oy 14 February 1880 from J. Waller.? 
ut Baxter It would be out of place here to attempt a complete analysis of the 
t one wa) yhereabouts of the MS.,® but it may be useful to indicate summarily 
rr. Jose ( which sections of the Reliquiae are extant and in which Library they may 
a Chapel be found. 
the Yeas j, consists wholly of narrative. The three sections which are extant run 
3 Of 1685, fom § 27 (p. 18) to § 78 (p. 55), para. 4, 1. 3 (‘by Composition’); from 
me “Mr, $136 (p. 84), para. 1, 1. 3 (‘the mention’) to § 137. 4. (p. 86), para. 1, 1. 12 
“ \ ‘the Vulgar’); and from § 137. 11 (p. 88), 1. 20 (‘or Woman’) to § 211. 3 
treasure | p. 123). These three sections are all in Egerton MS. 2570. 1-37 verso. The 
ery large rest of i. is wanting. 
e willof ii. consists partly of narrative and partly of letters and documents 
however, inserted as piéces justicatifs. Of the narrative § 6 (p. 141), 1. 6 (‘and such 
were los others’) to § 132 (p. 286), para. 1, is in D.W.L. MSS. 59. 9. 103-33 verso. 
(856 and) All the letters and documents illustrating the section of the narrative 
st of Dr, which is preserved are in D.W.L. MS. 59 (vols. 3, 8, 9 and 13),* with the 
rary, in- following exceptions: the letters and documents printed on pp. 151-79 are 
lf of the wanting; ‘An Offer of Christian Fraternal Communion’ (pp. 186-8) and 
ntinuow The Bishop’s answer to the first proposals of the London Ministers’ (pp. 
atinuow 242-58) are also wanting; “To the King’s most Excellent Majesty’ (pp. 
} 84-5) is preserved in D.W.L. MS. 59. 9. 153, but as a printed broadside; 
of iii, i, and Usher’s ‘Reduction of Episcopacy’ (pp. 238-40) is referred to in the 
missing MS, as already in print. All the letters and documents illustrating the lost 
ogue, in ending of ii. (pp. 286-448) are also preserved in D.W.L. MS. 59 (vols. 1, 
removal 5,6, 8, 11 and 12), with three exceptions: the letter from John Sollicoffer 
Square, (pp. 443-4) is wanting; the greater part of “The Reply to the Bishops 
er with Disputants’ (pp. 350-6) is in Egerton MS. 2570. 38-9 verso, though the 
d at Dr. ending is absent; and the Bishops’ Disputation (pp. 358-60) is wanting. 
, Where’ iii. i. also consists partly of narrative and partly of letters and docu- 
ack wa ments. Of the narrative § 191 (p. 87), 1. 6 (‘one’) to § 329 (p. 177) is in 
1 these Egerton MS. 2570. 40-62. The rest of the narrative is wanting. The letters 
the sale and documents illustrating the section of the narrative which is preserved 
sliquiae are also in Egerton MS. 2570 as far as the opening paragraphs of “The 
neration Sttictures’ (p. 113); the remainder are wanting, except for ‘An Act for the 
led Par) Healing and Concord of his Majestie’s Subjects’ (pp. 158-60), which is in 
ae D.W.L. MS. 59. 13. 165. Some of the letters and documents illustrating 


sheadei the lost beginning of iii. i. are preserved in D.W.L. MS. 59 (vols. 5, 10 and 
dtoth 1 Catalogue of the... Library of the late Rev. William Henry Black .. . which will be sold by 
auction. ..on... 28th of Fuly 1873 ..., Pp. 19, no. 358. 
rd 1934, ? Though finding themselves unable to return Egerton MS. 2570, the authorities of the 
) British Museum have presented Dr. Williams’s Library with a photostat of the MS. 
* A complete analysis, by the present writer, may be had from Dr. Williams’s Library 
ester, for the price of one shilling. 
Engile 4 The figure 59 (or 61) is the Library’s reference for the whole corpus of Baxter MSS.; 
59, vols. 1-6, consists of letters; 59, vols. 7-13, of documents (with a few letters, mis- 
placed). 
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11) and 61 (vol. 16): namely, those printed between p. 24 (“The Credenda 
and Agenda in Religion’) and pp. 63-4 (John Owen’s letter); the remain. 
ing letters and documents printed in iii. i. are wanting. 


and documents, in D.W.L. MS. 59. 13. 22-38 verso. 


This great mass of autobiographical material, consisting of the narra- 
tive, in which Baxter attempted, not very skilfully, to interweave the ‘His. 
tory of those Times’ with the ‘Passages of my own Life’,! together with the 
letters and documents, many of them of considerable length, which Baxter 
directed to be inserted at various points, fell to Baxter’s ministerial colleague 
and literary executor, Matthew Sylvester, to edit; and in 1696 the pond- 
erous Reliquiae Baxterianae appeared. Anyone who has used the volume 
must find it difficult to withhold assent to Alexander Gordon’s complaint 
concerning the work’s ‘fatal lack of arrangement’: ‘no book of its impor- 
tance was ever worse edited’.? Its editing would, however, have daunted a 
writer of greater capacities than were those of the ‘very meek-spirited, 
silent and inactive man’* that Sylvester was, according to Edmund 
Calamy. Sylvester did at least largely refrain from altering what Baxter 
wrote, in this showing a much greater fidelity than Thomas Ellwood did 
when he transcribed what Baxter’s contemporary, George Fox, had dic- 
tated, for his edition of Fox’s Journal, which appeared two years earlier 
than the Reliquiae.* Like Ellwood, however, Sylvester permitted himself to 
suppress a number of passages, and this despite the following disclaimer in 
his preface: 


‘And if the Reader think it strange and mean, that these and some other 
passages inferioris subsellij should be inserted amongst so many things far 
more considerable . . . had I thought to have expunged some things, and 
to have altered others, I could not have said as he himself did (in his Pre- 
face to the Lord Chief Justice Hale’s Judgment of the Nature of true Religion) 
“T take it as an intolerable Piaculum to put any altering hand of mine to the 
Writings of such a Man’’.’5 


That Sylvester did ‘expunge’ some things has long been known, for 
Calamy says so, and takes the credit to himself: 


‘I freely told him some things must be left out, or he would be charged with 
great weakness. He asked for instances; and I began with Mr. Sylvester’s 
own character, and told him I could not see how he could with decency let 
that stand (though it was an instance of the author’s kindness to him) 
when he himself was to be the publisher. He seemed surprised and struck, 


1 R.B., i. 56 (p. 40). The word ‘passages’ is virtually a terminus technicus for early Quaker 
autobiographies, which are commonly entitled Sufferings and Passages. 

2 D.N.B., s.v. Sylvester. 

3 E. Calamy, Historical Account of My Own Life, London 1829, ed. J. T. Rutt, i. 359. 

* On this, cf. T. E. Harvey’s intro. to N. Penney’s edn. of Fox’s Journal, Cambridge 
1911, and my own intro. to J. L. Nickalls’ edn., Cambridge 1952. 

5 R.B., pref. 
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and upon my turning to it, and reading it to him, owned that that should 
be altered, and empowered me to do it. 

‘I farther mentioned to him, some few reflections on persons and 
families of distinction, which would be offensive, though the matters 


‘related were true enough. These, also, he suffered me to blot out. I then 


fastened on some other things, relating to Mr. Baxter himself, about a 
dream of his, and his bodily disorders, and physical management of him- 
self, and some other things that were too mean, the publishing of which, I 
told him, would expose him to censure. After a good deal of discourse, he 
suffered these also to be expunged.” 


When in 1925 the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas published an abridged 
edition? of the Reliquiae, he restored, from D.W.L. MS. 59, some of the 
passages which had been suppressed: notably one on Baxter's relations 
with the Earl of Lauderdale, one on Charles II’s being ‘charged with the 
allurements of Venus’, and one (with an omission) on the death of Baxter’s 
wife. Of these the first had already been printed by Dr. F. J. Powicke in A 


’ Life of the Reverend Richard Baxter (1924) and the second appeared in Dr. 


Powicke’s further volume, The Reverend Richard Baxter under the Cross (1927). 
When in 1931 Mr. Lloyd Thomas reissued his abridgment of the Reliquiae 
in the ‘Everyman’ series, he added a second preface, in which he drew 
attention to the section of the original now in Egerton MS. 2570 and quoted 
asingle sentence from it, not quite accurately. For this sentence he states 


’ that he was in debt to Dr. Powicke, who includes a reference to it in the 


preface to his second volume, in the course of a brief discussion of the 
nature and cause of the suppressions by Sylvester of passages in the ori- 
ginal. Dr. Powicke, however, does not state that any part of the MS. is 
now in the British Museum; and neither he nor Mr. Lloyd Thomas 
appears to have made any further use of the Egerton MS. It should there- 
fore be noted that in any future edition, or recension of Mr. Lloyd Thomas’s 


, edition, of the Reliquiae, reference to Egerton MS. 2570 will be desirable, 


so that further suppressed passages may be restored. 

In particular, the MS. reveals considerably sharper criticism of John 
Owen by Baxter than Sylvester, or Calamy for him, allowed to be printed. 
In the Reliquiae as published, Baxter’s account of the fall of Richard 
Cromwell reads as follows: 


) ‘The Fifth Monarchy Men followed Sir Henry Vane, and raised a great 


and violent clamorous Party against him, among the Sectaries in the City: 
Rogers and Feake, and such like Firebrands preach them into Fury, and 
blow the Coales; But Dr. Owen and his Assistants did the main Work: He 
gathereth a Church at Lieutenant General Fleetwood’s Quarters, at 
Wallingford House, consisting of the active Officers of the Army (this 


) Church-gathering hath been the Church scattering Project): In this 


Assembly it was determined that Richard’s Parliament must be dissolved, 
and then he quickly fell himself.’* 


1E. Calamy, op. cit., i. 378 f. * The Autobiography of Richard Baxter, London 1925. 
5 R.B., i. 145 (p. 101). 
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This passage, though shorter and milder than the original, Sylvester! sifu - 
knew would bring Baxter into bad odour with Owen’s family and friends! amniety 
and in his Preface he seeks to defend Baxter and also to excuse himself, ‘A; next PAé 
to the Wallingford-House Affair,’ he writes, ‘and the Doctor’s Hand the brea 
therein; our Reverend Author considered him and others as to what he ia” as 
thought culpable, and of pernicious Consequence and scandalous Report bo il 
and Influence, as to both the present and succeeding Ages. He had no =~ 
Personal Prejudice against him or others.’ And again, “Indeed I wrote 
(with tender and affectionate respect and reverence to the Doctors Name 
and Memory) to Madam Owen to desire her to send me what she could, 
well attested, in favour of the Doctor, that I might insert it in the Margent, } 
where he is mentioned as having an hand in that Affair at Wallingford 
House; or that I might expunge that passage. But this offer being rejected 
with more contemptuousness and smartness than my Civility deserved, | 
had no more to do than to let that pass upon Record: and to rely upon Mr, 
Baxter’s report, and the concurrent Testimonies of such as knew the 
Intreagues of those Times.”! } 





But in point of fact the passage printed by Sylvester, offensive as it waz, 
was much milder than the original. What Baxter wrote was: 


‘But Dr. Owen & his assistants did the maine work: His high spirit sad 
thought the place of Vicechancellor & Deane of Christs Church, to be too! 
low: & if the Protector will not do as he would have him, he shall be no) 
Protector: He gathereth a Church at Lieutenant Generall Fleetwood; 
quarters, at Wallingford howse, consisting of the active Officers of the 
Army! (This Church-gathering hath bin the Church-scattering project) 
His parts, & confidence, & busybodiness, & interest in those men did give 
him the opportunity to do his exploits; & quite put Hugh Peters beside 
the chaire (who had witt enough to be against the fall of Rich: Cromwell, 
as seeing how quickly his owne would follow). Here fasting & prayer, with 
Dr. Owens magisteriall counsell, did soon determine the Case, with the! 
proud & giddy headed Officers, that Richards Parliament must be dis. 
solved, and then he quickly fell himself.” 


In its bitterness and irony this, it will be agreed, is unusual even for 
Baxter, sharp as he often is. He returns to the charge two pages later, when 
he writes: ‘Mr. Burroughs being dead, Dr. John Owen arose with a con- 
trary spirit to fill up his place: This one mans Pride, & Mr. Philip Nye’ 
Policie, increased the flame, & kept open our wounds, & carried on all, as 
if there had bin none but they considerable in the world’.* In the Reliquia 
this appears as: “Mr. Burroughs being dead, Dr. John Owen arose, not of 
the same Spirit, to fill up his place; by whom and Mr. Phillip Nye’s Policie 
the Flames were encreased, our Wounds kept open, and carried on all, a, 
if there had been none but they considerable in the World’ ;4 where the un- 

1 R.B., pref.; for the exchanges which took place, cf. W. Orme, Memoirs of . . . Joh 


Owen, London 1820, 277 f. 
2 Egerton MS. 2570. 26. 3 Tbid., 27. ‘ R.B., i. 147 (p. 103). 
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| yiiful anacolouthon betrays the interference with the original. say 
ye mes sxiety to soften Baxter’s aspersions on Owen appears once more on the 
friends|* t page, where Baxter again charges the Independents with widening 
- ‘A Ne ah. and making ‘things much worse, and more unreconcileable 
$ Hand . before’; for when Baxter concludes this passage with 


er they were + Wi 
Pye be) much ye two Men do’,! Sylvester carefully omits the specifying 


— Ort ods which appear in the original, ‘Dr. Owen & Mr. Nye’.? 
I a 1 [bid., i. 149 (p. 104). 
's Name 
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with a notice of Dr. Oscar Cullmann’s Early Christian Worship sa car 

(Studies in Biblical Theology No. 10. Pp. 124. London: S.C.M, of the 
Press, 1953. 8s.). The English book is in two parts: the first entitled ‘Basic weight 
Characteristics of the Early Christian Service of Worship’, being a transla. Passov: 
tion of Urchristentum und Gottesdienst (Ziirich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1950); and Passov: 
the second, entitled ‘The Gospel according to St John and Early Christian , the bit 
Worship’, being a translation of Les Sacrements dans l’Evangile Johanniqu The ni 
(Presses Universitaires de France, 1951). Part 1 occupies only thirty-six formul 
pages. Whatever it may have lost in argument through conciseness, it has why e1 
gained in definiteness and clarity of statement. Dr. Cullmann summarily _ them | 
rejects the distinction commonly drawn between two types of early meeting tance 
for worship, one for ‘proclamation of the Word’, the other for the Eucharist, } Eucha 
‘In the service described by Justin, therefore, we are not dealing witha Die Al 
later development, for here the Eucharist and the other elements of inform 
worship, above ali the proclamation of the Word, are bound up together.| Higgit 
That was certainly the case from the beginning’ (30). Yet, if we take, in| witnes 
its plain and grammatical sense, Justin’s account of a Baptism and of the comm 
Eucharist which follows it, it is not easy to find a reference to, or a place institu 
for, a proclamation of the Word of the kind described as forming part of emphz 
the normal Sunday worship. In regard to Justin’s account of the Sunday ’ integr: 
Eucharist, Dr. Cullmann’s rendering of one of Justin’s phrases provokes obscu 
question. “A peTaAnyus amo TOV evyaptoTnbevtwr’ is represented by ‘the other: 
common meal on the gifts that have been brought’. Here we have, not tance 
translation, but targum. But in one profoundly important respect Dr. resurr 
Cullmann will, or should, carry all his readers with him. He draws out, be mc 
and stresses, the clear fact that the early Eucharist was as closely concerned | betwe' 
with the Lord’s resurrection as with His passion and death. The leading Mass, 
ideas of Part I are more fully treated in Dr. Cullmann’s interpretation of _ the lit 
the Fourth Gospel in Part II. The general interest of that Gospel is said adnunt 
to be ‘to set forth the line from the life of Jesus to the Christ of the com-  tionts | 
munity, in such a way as to demonstrate their identity’ (117). Hence the _ these | 
evangelist’s interest in worship and sacraments. ‘Because the Christ of the ) monos 
community is present in a special way in the sacraments, this line leadsus_ — The 
in many, even if not in all the narratives, to the sacraments’ (ibid). ‘Clearly’, (Pp. : 
also, ‘the sacraments mean the same for the Church as the miracles of _ provic 
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the historical Jesus for his contemporaries’ (70). Dr. Cullmann argues that 
John iii. 5, ‘contrary to an evident tendency in the early Church’, does 
not separate, but links together, Baptism by water and Baptism by the 
Spirit. Yet, if we adopt Dr. Cullmann’s method of interpretation, it is 


» possible to argue that John i. 29-34 points to the separation, and must 
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be taken as controlling the subsequent passage. This matter apart, Dr. 
Cullmann’s conclusions represent the Fourth Gospel as witnessing to an 
early stage in the development of the catholic doctrinal and liturgical 
tradition of sacraments and worship. 

Dr. A. J. B. Higgins’s monograph, The Lord’s Supper in the New Testament 
(Studies in Biblical Theology No. 6. Pp. 96. London: S.C.M. Press, 1952. 7s.) 
isa careful and able examination of its subject in general, and in particular 
of the narratives and nature of the Last Supper. Dr. Higgins gives full 
weight to the arguments against holding the Last Supper to have been a 
Passover; but he concludes that the aggregate of the evidence favours the 
Passover interpretation. The absence of reference to the paschal lamb and 
the bitter herbs is not to be counted an objection to this interpretation. 
The narratives of the Supper are to be understood ‘primarily as cultic 
formulae which reflect the liturgical practice of the early Church. That is 
why emphasis is laid on the bread and wine and the words spoken about 
them by Jesus, to the exclusion of other details which were of first impor- 
tance in any Passover meal, but had no place at all in the Church’s 
Eucharist’ (17). Dr. Higgins acknowledges a debt to Prof. J. Jeremias’s 
Die Abendmahlsworte Jesu (2nd edn., 1949), but the exercise of his own 
informed judgement is evident. In common with Dr. Cullmann, Dr. 
Higgins rejects Lietzmann’s theory that the New Testament documents 
witness to the existence of two distinct types of Eucharist in the primitive 
communities. I Corinthians xi. 23-24 is evidence, not of the Pauline 
institution of a second type of Eucharist, but of Pauline re-assertion of the 
emphasis to be laid upon the remembrance of Christ’s death which was 
integral to the Eucharist from the beginning, and was in danger of being 
obscured among the Corinthian Christians. The point is well made; on the 
other side, however, Dr. Higgins himself tends to underestimate the impor- 
tance of the association of the early Eucharist with remembrance of the 
resurrection. In a different connexion, many of Dr. Higgins’s readers will 
be moved to protest. Why does he introduce a gratuitous distinction 
between the Eucharist, ‘in which Christ’s death is preached’, and the 
Mass, which is described as ‘a Passion play’ (53)? Taken in its plain sense, 
the liturgy of the Mass is an authentic and ancient form of mortis Domini 
adnuntiatio, with which, it may be added, is linked a commemoratio resurrec- 
tionis conformable with the thought of I Corinthians xv. Nevertheless, 
these faults are not such as seriously to impair the value of Dr. Higgins’s 
monograph. 

The Development of Christian Worship by Dom Benedict Steuart, O.S.B. 
(Pp. xxvi+290. London: Longmans, Green, 1953. 30s.) is designed to 
provide those who are beginning to take an interest in the rites of worship 
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with ‘an outline of liturgical history’ (to quote the sub-title) in the light 
of recent work by authoritative writers. The bulk of the book, consisting 
of nine chapters, is devoted to the Eucharistic liturgy. The eastern and 
non-Roman western rites receive due attention, but the Roman Mag 
naturally takes pride of place. The author often rounds off a discussion by 
citing the opinion of an ‘authority’; his readers will as often wish that he 
had been less modest, and had expressed his own view. Sometimes the 
opinion of a less recent writer would merit notice. Probst, for example, was 
surely right in interpreting pope Celestine I’s institution, ‘ut psalmi Dauid 
CL ante sacrificium psalli,’ as being a reference, not to the introit, but to 
the psalmody before the Missa Fidelium, although the psalmody in question 
is less likely to have been the gradual, as Probst oddly supposed, than to 
have been the offertory. It is difficult to see why Dom Steuart should 
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suggest that the introit ‘was introduced probably earlier’ than the offertory | shipp 


and the communio at Rome (72). Again, while Dom Steuart is correct in 
stating that the origin of the phrase, ‘Qui pridie quam pateretur’ js 
unknown, it would have been relevant to notice that Cyprian, in Epistle 
Ixiii. g, quotes the Matthaean institution narrative in regard to the cup 
with an analogous, though less precise, expression, ‘Calicem etenim sub 
die passionis accipiens benedixit’, etc. The liturgical implications of 
Cyprian’s Epistle Ixiii for the Roman as well for the African rite seem 





nowadays to be neglected. In general, however, these nine chapters and 
the appendices belonging to them will competently initiate the beginner ) 
into the history of the Mass and its problems. Three chapters are assigned 
to the Divine Office. That on the origin of the Office was written too late 
to take account of Fr. J. M. Hanssens’s Aux origines de la priére liturgique: 
Nature et genése de l office des Matines (Analecta Gregoriana vol. lvii, 1952); 
but Dom Steuart is in agreement with Fr. Hanssens that the Vigil or 
Nocturnal Office was of monastic origin, and that monastic usage pro- 
foundly influenced the development of the Roman Office. The relation 
of Mattins and Lauds to each other, and of Mattins to the pre-Benedictine 
monastic vigil, requires fuller consideration. This chapter could profitably 
be expanded, should a revised issue of the book be contemplated. 

Side by side with Dom Steuart’s book, notice may be taken of several 
others dealing with the western liturgy in one or another of its aspects. 
The Western Liturgy and its History: some Reflections on Recent Studies (Pp. 63. 
London: Mowbray, 1952. 4s.) is a translation of Abendlandische Liturgie- 
geschichte (1944), by Prof. Theodor Klauser. The paper is a comprehensive 
survey of the development of the living organism of the liturgy, as the | 
history of it has been amplified by the last thirty years of research. The 
chapters covering the middle age are excellently done. The writer seems 
not to be so well at home in the ancient period: can it properly be said, for | 
instance, that the anaphora in Apostolic Tradition ‘already shows the basic 
outline of our canon’ (17)? And is not Benedictus qui venit an appendix to 
the Sanctus rather than ‘the second part of the hymn’ (57)? The Liturgical 
Movement: its Origin and Growth by the late Dr. J. H. Srawley (Alcuin Club 
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the light Tract xxvii. Pp. 34. London: Mowbray, 1954. 4s.), first written in 1933, 
Onsisting | jater expanded, and finally revised by its eminent author on the eve of 
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his death in 1953, is not only an account of the guiding principles and aims 
ofthe continental Roman Catholic movement, illustrated by reference to 
the writings of Dom Beauduin, Abbot Herwegen and other of its leaders; 
itis also a masterly exposition of the basic ideas of Christian worship in the 
pre-medieval Church. Fr. Manuel Pinto’s O Valor Teolégico da Liturgia 
Pp. xlii +369. Braga: Livraria Cruz, 1952), a Portuguese dissertation 
ubmitted to the Jesuit Theological Faculty at Granada for the Laura in 
Theology, has for its purpose the examination of a problem which the 
liturgical Movement has again brought to the fore. Granted pope 
Celestine I’s principle, ‘Legem credendi lex statuat supplicandi’, what value 
has the Liturgy as a ‘fons theologica’? What is to be the attitude of wor- 
b shippers, for example, to feasts of uncertain or improbable historicity, such 
as the Presentation of Our Lady, or of the Translation of the Holy House 
of Loreto, or, further, of saints who have never existed? The Liturgy, Fr. 
Pinto maintains, is the expression of the Universal Church; and the Church, 
as a divine institution, is not concerned with purely historical questions. 
He concludes, ‘a lei da oragéo mesmo quando espontaneamente surge do 








instinto sobrenatural da Igreja, corresponde a objectividade da lei da fé, 
que esta no intimo da vida da Igreja, mas ainda nao expressa e clara na 
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consciéncia dela’ (324). Attention should be paid, therefore, not to the 
titles or historical implications of feasts, but to the theological or doctrinal 
content of the prayers and other texts assigned to them. Finally Fr. Pinto 
says, ‘Todo o culto se dirige ao seu ultimo fim, a Santissima Trindade, e 
nio é precisamente a verdade histdérica, mas a doutrinal expressa nesse 
culto, aquela que nos garante a Igreja’ (346). Fr. Pinto’s systematic 
method will be unfamiliar to many English readers; but it will be agreed 
that he conducts his argument over the wide fields of Fathers, Councils, 
Liturgies and theologians acutely and with learning. 

We must now turn to three books containing liturgical texts. Fire 
Norske Messeordninger fra Middelalderen by Helge Faehn (Skrifter utgitt av 
det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo. Pp. 131. Oslo: Jacob Dybwad, 
1953. Nor. Kr. 14.) supplies a want for students of medieval Norwegian 
liturgy. Dr. Faehn edits the Ordinary and Canon from the printed Missal 
of Nidaros (1519) and from two MS. Manuals of the late twelfth and 
early thirteenth centuries respectively, together with the Canon only (the 
Ordinary being wanting) from a Manual of the twelfth century. The texts 
are introduced by a brief general introduction and are followed by detailed 
comment; there is also an English summary. The second book, Dr. E. E. 
Yelverton’s The Manual of Olavus Petri, 1529 (Pp. xi+136. London: For 
the Church Historical Society, S.P.C.K., 1953. 15s.) will be particularly 
welcomed by English liturgical students. Olavus’s Handbock pad Swensko 
was the first attempt at a vernacular service-book (as distinct from an 
‘ordo’ or scheme of service) to be made under the influence of the Reforma- 
tion. The contents of the Manual correspond with the Occasional Offices 
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of the English Prayer Book, with the exception, however, of Confirmation, 
which Olavus held to be, though useful, yet not necessary, and which, in | 
any case, did not belong to a book of rites to be used by priests. The | 
Manual also contains a ‘Visitation of Prisoners . . . that are to be executed 
or put to death’, the final rubric of which, in contemplating the ‘chance : 
(as often doth happen) that he who is to be executed is innocent of the suit 
brought against him’ (107), reflects the conditions of Olavus’s times, In 
compiling his Manual, Olavus adopted a method which was later to he - 
followed by Cranmer and his assistants in compiling the First English 
Prayer Book: old material is combined with new in broadly traditional 
patterns, the meaning of the rites being expounded in exhortations of } 
Olavus’s own composition. Old ceremonies are also retained: eg., 
anointing at baptism and of the sick, and the benediction of the ‘bridal 
house’. Dr. Yelverton notes in the margin the sources upon which , 
Olavus drew for his material, and introduces the whole with admirable 
historical and liturgical commentaries. In rendering Olavus’s archaic 
Swedish into Prayer Book English, Dr. Yelverton has conveyed much of | 
the impression of the original. Although Die Geschichte des Gottesdienstes der 
Stebenbiirger Sachsen by Prof. Erich Roth of Gottingen (Forschungen zur 
Kirchen- und Dogmengeschichte. Band 3. Pp. 281. Géttingen: Vanden | 
hoeck und Ruprecht, 1954. DM. 23 (cloth), DM. 19.80 (paper)) includes 
comparatively little text, it is convenient to notice it here. The book isa 
history of liturgical usage among the Saxon communities of Transylvania ' 
from their first settlement there in the twelfth century up to the present day. 
The author’s account of the pre-Reformation Siebenbiirgischer Rite, 
though compressed, is detailed enough to show that the settlers took with 
them, and their descendants carefully preserved, the liturgical traditions 
of their original homeland. The Missal and Breviary followed Trier, ' 
rather than Gran, or Rome; and the Saxons’ favourite saints retained their 
places both in the Kalendar and in popular devotion. A similar conserva- 
tive spirit manifests itself in the series of liturgical changes following the 
Reformation. Traditional collects were retained with as little adaptation 
as Lutheran doctrine required; and new collects were cast in traditional 
form. The cycle of the ecclesiastical year, a modified system of ‘Hour | 
services, even a sequence of liturgical colours, were preserved into the 
eighteenth century. After that century decay set in. In recent times, a 
new interest in the liturgical inheritance of the Siebenbiirgen has been 
awakened. Prof. Roth would wish to see the new interest given practical ex- 
pression. This interesting book, often illustrated with quotations from texts, - 
will open to most English students a new field of Lutheran liturgical history. | 
In conclusion, reference must be made to several books of differing 
character, but all deserving of notice. Texte zur Geschichte der Taufe, 
besonders der Kindertaufe in der alten Kirche, selected by Dr. Heinz Kraft 
(Kleine Texte, 174. Pp. 40. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1953. DM. 3.80), 
contains nearly one hundred excerpts dealing with the background and 
significance of Baptism. The sequence begins with the Didache, includes 
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Conciliar decrees, and ends with Greek and Latin epitaphs. Dr. Kraft’s 
little book maintains the reputation of its series. The contents of Liturgiska 
termer i dldre svenska urkunder, by Bengt Strémberg (Meddelanden fran 
Kyrkohistoriska Arkivet i Lund, 10. Pp. 26. Lund: Gleerupska Univer- 
sitets-Bokhandeln, 1953. Swedish Kr. 2.50) are indicated by the title. The 
terms are both Latin and Swedish, and include the dates of important 
saints’ days. The Revd. David McRoberts’s Catalogue of Scottish Mediaeval 
Liturgical Books and Fragments (Pp. 28, with 4 photographs. Glasgow: John 
§, Burns, 1953. 2s. 6d.) will be indispensible to students in its field, and 
hardly of less interest to liturgists generally. One third of the items included 
in the Catalogue have not previously been widely known. Each item is 
briefly described; and printed editions of, and articles about the MSS. are 
noted. The division of the Collect of St. Veronica’s Sudary seems not to 
have been correctly pointed (No. 7). One of the illustrations is a photo- 
graph of an illumination, which, belonging to the late fifteenth century 
Arbuthnot Book of Hours and depicting the Mass of St Gregory, ‘is 
especially interesting as the only extant painting of a mediaeval altar, 
certainly painted by a Scottish ecclesiastic’ (No. 68). A list of twenty-six 
inventories ends the Catalogue. The publishers are to be congratulated on 
the format, printing and low price of this book. Last to be noticed in this 
review, but not least in interest is Mr. J. C. Bowmer’s The Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper in Early Methodism (Pp. xi + 244 with 4 plates. London: Dacre 
Press, 1951. 258.). In emphasising the ‘High Church’ character of John 
Wesley’s upbringing and personal practice Mr. Bowmer sets out from 
familiar positions. The purpose of his book is to present ‘an impartial 
historical survey’ of the place which the Lord’s Supper held in Wesley’s 
own belief and customs, and which he assigned to it in his evangelistic 
and pastoral ministry. For his account of Wesley’s liturgical practices, 
Mr. Bowmer draws mainly upon the Journal and letters. He treats the 
Hymns on the Lord’s Supper by John and Charles Wesley as ‘a valid expres- 
sion of the theology’ of the two brothers, ‘when all considerations are taken 
into account, even that of poetic licence’ (167). The book is rounded off 
with four appendices of unusual interest. The first tabulates and classifies 
the emendations made in the Communion Service by John Wesley for 
the use, originally, of the Methodists in North America. The second is an 
account of early Wesleyan Communion Plate, of which there are illustra- 
tions in three of the four photographs; the size of the vessels in each case 
presupposes large numbers of communicants. The third appendix contains 
the text and notes of a hitherto unpublished essay by Charles Wesley, 
‘On a weekly Sacrament’, which concludes ‘that both scripture and 
tradition do give plain evidence for the necessity of making at least a 
weekly oblation of the Christian sacrifice, and of honouring every Lord’s 
Day with a solemn public celebration of the Lord’s Supper’ (pp. 231f.) 
In the fourth appendix Mr. Bowmer reprints John Wesley’s notes on “The 
Apostolic Canons’ and “The Apostolic Constitutions’. The notes have been 
out of print since 1880. They include the affirmation of the ‘duty’ to 
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| Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. With an introduction by Christo- 
pher Dawson. (Everyman’s Library, Nos. 434-6, 474-6). Vol. I, Pp. xx + 
500; Vol. II, Pp. vi+524; Vol. III, Pp. vi+462; Vol. IV, Pp. vi+534; 
Vol. V, Pp. vi + 590; Vol. VI, Pp. viii + 600. London: Dent, 1954. 7s. each. 

This reprint of Gibbon’s history in the Everyman series will be welcome to 
those who can still find time to read the products of a more leisured and 
abundant age, and who believe that Gibbon’s picture, though partial and in 
parts distorted, yet repays the time and study given to it. The larger format, 
with its greater margins, makes for easier and more comfortable reading, and 
this is further enhanced by the better quality of the paper. A Bibliography of 

| Imperial History has been added, which provides the reader with a satisfactory 
section of modern works of scholarship; omissions there must be, but it is an 
adequate key to the layman who wants to find his way among the products of 
recent research. There are one or two misprints (e.g. G. H. Stevenson, Roman 
Provincial Administration, 1939, not 1909). The section on the Authorities has 
been left unchanged, and the list of the editions of Gibbon’s works has been 
replaced by a Bibliography of Gibbon, which includes biographical and other 
works on Gibbon. 

The whole is prefaced by a brief but judicious introduction by Mr. Christo- 
pher Dawson, which should help to provide the unfamiliar reader with an 
understanding of Gibbon’s religious and intellectual background. Mr. Dawson 
is right to make this the kernel of his introduction, for it is particularly im- 
portant that one should be at least aware of this background. Gibbon’s age was in 
general alien to the crisis of the ancient world; to his generation most—if not all 
—problems were soluble by reason; they tended to ignore the spiritual basis of 
society, which was there, though unrecognised, and hence they did not discern 
the spiritual failure of Greco-Roman civilisation which made possible the growth 
of the Eastern religions and Christianity in the Western world. Gibbon failed 
tomark this spiritual collapse, considered the material Elysium of the Antonines 
to be the world’s heaven on earth, and was in consequence angry with Chris- 
tianity for causing a trouble and dissension which were in truth the result of the 
unspiritual materialism of this Elysium; it was this materialism for which the 
Eastern religions and Christianity were sought as an antidote. The very title he 
chose for his work reveals this limitation of insight; it was a ‘Decline and Fall’ 
from something better, i.e. the early Roman Empire, which, good though it 
was, was far from perfect. He failed signally to appreciate its defects or the 
qualities of what succeeded it, precisely because those qualities did not belong 
to him or to his age. The spiritual element did not exist for him, and he has 
therefore not understood or interpreted the weakness of the old and the strength 
of the new. We who live in a world of changing values and spiritual restlessness 
can feel a greater sympathy with the Roman Empire in its time of troubles; 
but Gibbon’s history can make us more conscious of the greatness of the current 
movements and clashes, and may enable us to observe our personal disquiet as 
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part of a far greater movement, whether we call it ‘Decline and Fall’ or not. Ang _greetin 
Mr. Dawson’s introduction helps to turn our eyes in this direction. letter i 

Gibbon’s work may be read as a piece of literature or for what it has t) and wi 
teach us; he is one of the greatest of the literary historians, though his style, as! twenty 
Mr. Dawson points out, does not suit modern taste; yet the abundance of his, suggest 
vocabulary and the felicity of his expression could be a source of valuable followé 
literary instruction to many today, when style is at a premium. Its value asq_ and th 
source of education must depend largely on the sympathy and insight of the may b 
reader, and on what he hopes to learn from it; and there Mr. Dawson’s intro.) unsaid 
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The Epistles of St. Clement of Rome and St. Ignatius of Antioch. Translated and ; Arme 
annotated by James A. Kleist, S.J. (Ancient Christian Writers, No, 1),| the fa 
Pp. x + 162. 1946. Greek 
The Didache, The Epistle of Barnabas, The Epistles and the Martyrdom of St. Polycarp, , that t 
The Fragments of Papias, The Epistle to Diognetus. Translated and annotated Jews’ 
by James A. Kleist, S.J. (Ancient Christian Writers, No. 6). Pp. 235. 1948. | expla 
St. Gregory the Great: Pastoral Care. Translated and annotated by Henry Davis,| depe” 
S.J. (Ancient Christian Writers, No. 11). Pp. 281. 1950. 1 his tr 
St. Irenaeus: Proof of the Apostolic Preaching. Translated and annotated by Joseph editor 
P. Smith, S.J. (Ancient Christian Writers, No. 16). Pp. viii + 234. 1952. chesis 
London: Longmans, Green. 25s. each. getic 
The works of the Fathers in translation have appeared in a steady flow in ‘anit 
this Series since it was inaugurated in 1946. The four volumes under review! rede 
illustrate the general plan of the Series and show the project to be opportune 
and well-conceived. During the present century we have had only sporadic trans. cent 
lations of patristic works into English. With the great advances made since the } SCUr 
nineteenth century in the general study of patristic thought and history, and | 40S 
now that critical texts have in many instances become available, the time is and ¢ 
clearly ripe for a large-scale undertaking which will provide new editions and| "Ue 
translations of individual works. To judge by these four volumes this Series that! 
promises to meet the need. Each work is furnished with an adequate introduction Bene 
which is usefully supplemented by notes on points of detail preceding the notes | 
on the text itself. For the non-specialist reader the introduction will probably be O 
sufficient in itself to enable him to read the translation with intelligent appre- 
ciation; the more advanced student will find in the notes a detailed commentary 
on the text which is scholarly, critical, and based on wide learning in the rele- 
vant modern literature. Each volume has a full index. The list of modern trans | Ong 
lations given for each work might have been usefully extended to include a short 
bibliography of editions and works of reference. 
Most of the documents for which Dr. Kleist is responsible have been trans-| Cha: 
lated more than once in the present century, but his labour has been well spent | lear 
for he is a translator of unusual skill, and his versions of Ignatius and the the 
Epistle to Diognetus in particular are notable for their force and literary flavour. | prin 
At most points where his translation is disputable he can make a sound case for | have 
his choice; an exception is his rejection of Lightfoot’s rendering of €umpoo@ev in, text 
Ignatius, Ad. Polycarp. 8. In the same chapter the charming misprint in ‘My) tran 
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or not. And greetings to Alice’ must be amended to ‘Alce’. Harrison’s theory that Polycarp’s 
, letter is a conflation of two letters is accepted as the ‘last word’ on this subject, 
it it has tp and with it the much more debatable view that the second letter was written 
iis style, as) twenty years after the first. On the eucharistic prayers in the Didache, it is 
ance of his, suggested that a celebration of the Eucharist proper, not directly mentioned, 
f valuable followed chapter 9, which contains a preparation for both the common meal 
value asa and the sacrament; chapter 10 is similarly a thanksgiving for both. Though it 
ight of the may be true, as the editor remarks elsewhere, that ‘the Didache leaves much 
on’s intro.) ynsaid’, this interpretation of silence is too violent, and can hardly be described 
as allowing the text ‘to tell its own story’ (7). 
1. SMITH Professor Smith’s edition of the short treatise of Irenaeus is most welcome. 
} The copious notes, which occupy half this volume of 219 pages, illustrate and 
discuss the problems of interpretation raised by the Armenian version, which 
the editor thinks was probably made in the sixth century at the same time as the 
lated and , Armenian version of Philo and other Greek works, the unusual style being due to 
s, No. 1), ' the fact that these versions were intended to be ‘keys’ for Armenian students of 
Greek texts. The editor inclines to the view, first suggested by Rendel Harris, 
t. Polycarp, , that the Proof is based on a collection of Scripture “Testimonies against the 
annotated Jews’ grouped under argument headings, and the parallels with Justin are thus 
35. 1948, | explained as mainly due to the common use of a source-book, though some direct 
ry Davis,| dependence on Justin is not denied. Armitage Robinson, in the introduction to 
) his translation (1920), took a different view on this point, but he and the present 
»y Joseph | editor agree in regarding the Proof as no mere reproduction of the current cate- 
1952. chesis, but rather as ‘a handbook of Christian Evidence’ (Robinson), ‘apolo- 
getic rather than catechetical, aiming not so much at the defence of Chris- 
ly flow in. tianity against paganism or Judaism as at the positive establishment of the 
er review credentials of the orthodox Church’ (Smith). 
pportune Gregory’s attractive treatise on Pastoral Care, which reformers in succeeding 
dic trans. centuries, not least our own king Alfred, constantly used in the attempt to 
since the} secure a high standard of clerical duty, appears to have found no English 
‘ory, and| translator since J. Barmby (Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 1895). The dignity 
e time js and earnest tone of the Latin is well reproduced in the present translation. The 
ions and | true title of the work was Liber Regulae Pastoralis, which suggests to the editor 
1is Series that Gregory conceived it as providing for the secular clergy a counterpart to St. 
oduction  Benedict’s regula for monks. 
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rn trans. Origen: Contra Celsum. Translated with an introduction and notes, by Henry 
e a short Chadwick. Pp. xl +531. Cambridge: University Press, 1953. 60s. 

| This is a very excellent work indeed. It might perhaps be thought that Mr. 
“n trans. Chadwick was ill-advised to attach his extremely scholarly notes and his 
ell spent | learned introduction to an English translation of the Contra Celsum instead of to 
and the the Greek text, especially as he makes a number of corrections in the text as 
flavour, | printed in the ‘Berlin Corpus’. It is, indeed, true that one would often like to 
case for have the Greek pages before one in order to be able to appreciate the worth of a 
yoobev in textual note or check the translation; but to print both the Greek text and a 
-in ‘My ' translation would obviously have enlarged the book to such an extent as to put 
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it beyond the reach of the private buyer, and by boldly choosing to give us th, rather ' 
English in preference to the Greek Mr. Chadwick has contrived to make hj} anslat 
book appeal to the general reader as well as to the specialist. Certainly ther theorde 
could be no better introduction to the study of Origen than the reading of thi An 


version; at the same time the book will be indispensable to the patristic scholar, produce 
It should be mentioned at the outset that the translation possesses the ty; UNIV 

essential marks of excellence which are required of it. It is exceedingly readabk. 

and very accurate. In fact, this is one of the relatively few versions of an ancien, 

author which do not read like a translation; yet it is remarkably faithful to th 

letter of the original. There are singularly few inaccuracies. They include a| 

apparent misunderstanding in i.25 (25); the Christians refused to call God! The Cot 

Zeus, not vice versa. In vi.53 (369), ‘to the Father’ should read ‘from thei! va 


Father’. ; 

The text which is used as the basis of this translation is in the main, as oe 
would naturally expect, the ‘Berlin Corpus’ edition of Koetschau; but a numbe Anglic: 
of changes have been made. Some of these are taken from the alterations madeby import 
Koetschau himself in his translation for the Bibliothek der Kirchenviter, others from| 9 
a list of suggested emendations made by Professor Wifstrand of Lund, whik 
some are original. One of these, 5:a. rod ws peragd at the end of iii.34 brings out! the pr 
the desired sense with greater clarity; a difficult passage in v.16 (276) is wel| Alexa” 
handled, and the very corrupt text in viii.75 (510) is clarified as far as possible,| Bphes 
A number of other original suggestions show good judgment. Chalce 

The introduction contains a short but particularly useful account of the Ne 
philosophical background of Origen’s thought, pointing out by means of a few thorov 
examples the extent to which his mind was informed by the traditional argy.| Ct 
ments and illustrations of the philosophical schools. There are also short essays| 4S 
on the date of the work, the identity of Celsus, and the manuscripts and editions, Schwa 
with a brief account of the theological outlook of Celsus himself. This last isa Sellers 
useful reminder of certain facts which are too often forgotten, and serves (by| !g}0U! 
recalling his fundamental notion of the original alethes logos corrupted by Jews) ¥4 8 
and Christians) to show how relevant to Christian apologetic was the seemingly firmly 
rather absurd insistence on the superior antiquity of the biblical revelation. It Gospe 
really did matter, for the purpose of answering Celsus and other devout pagans, his mi 
that Moses lived and taught before the earliest Greek poets had appeared. overl 

The notes are conveniently arranged and show a very wide range of learning, Ir 
The task of selecting points for comment in the comparatively restricted space, ° ™ 
available for notes must have been difficult. On the whole it has been ver) ™ D 
satisfactorily carried out; the reader will find that most of the information that) PPO 
he needs has been provided, especially when it concerns the sources in classical | 4" 
literature of ideas expressed by Celsus. One could wish at times that the author| ¥™° 
had fourd it possible to expand his notes on theological questions instead of| 4 4! 
merely referring the reader to other works. In fact, the treatment of Origen’s Profe. 
theology in the notes is generally less complete than the discussion of the Greek' has ¢ 
background. The notes on Origen’s curious attitude towards prayer to the| Selle 
Second Person (266) and on his eucharistic theology (476) may be mentioned as @™ 
cases in point. It might, however, be argued that this side of Origen’s thought "8" 
is more familiar to most readers and that the notes serve to illuminate the lesser. 1 
known aspects of his work. Mr. Chadwick shows that he has made himself Petit, 
familiar with recent literature. It is good to find that W. den Boer’s interesting * 
suggestion that yuvarxwviris (iii.55) should be rendered ‘wooldresser’s shop’ 6 (1g 
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to give us thy rather than ‘women’s apartments’ has been already incorporated into the 
to make };,ttanslation, There is a valuable additional note on the problem presented by 

rtainly then) the order of Origen’s arguments in iii.7-8. 

-ading of th; AD excellent bibliography and full indices complete this exceptionally well 

stic scholar, produced book. 

esses the ty, UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM G. W. H. Lampe 

gly readabl. 

of an ancien; 
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y include an! 
to call Gol The Council of Chalcedon: a Historical and Doctrinal Survey. By R. V. Sellers. Pp. 


‘from their! xviii + 361. London: S.P.C.K., 1953. 37s. 6d. 

This work was published most opportunely for the fifteenth centenary of the 
nain, as on Council of Chalcedon (451-1951). It is a worthy contribution from the 
ita amie | nglican Church for the occasion and must be accounted as among the most 
ons made hy | important of recent publications on the history and theology of this Fourth 
others from | General Council. 
und, whi, The first part of the book (3-203) deals with the events leading to Chalcedon: 
1. brings ox the proceedings at Ephesus, the Union of 433, the fight of Dioscorus for 
276) is wel)| Alexandrine Orthodoxy until his (final) victory at the imperial Synod of 
as possible, | Ephesus in 449, and the reactions against this which led to the Council of 
Chalcedon. 
ount of the) New facts, of course, were not to be expected but it is by his sober and 
ns of a fey| thorough interpretation of the sources, that Dr. Sellers succeeds in designing an 
ional argy.| exact sketch of the prehistory of Chalcedon. He adds the weight of his authority 
hort essays against the view of men like the famous editor of the Acts of Chalcedon, Ed. 
id editions | Schwartz, which finds the key to the situation in the purely political sphere. Dr. 
is last is| Sellers gives due weight both to the political and nationalistic and to the re- 
serves (by ligious and theological influences, and concludes: ‘Yet at bottom the conflict 
d by Jews) was governed, not by the political, but by the religious motive, each side being 
seemingly| firmly persuaded that it was fighting for the preservation of the truth of the 
elation, |; Gospel.’ (7). Dr. Sellers’s portrait of St. Cyril of Alexandria is objective, stressing 
ut pagans, his moderation about the Union of 433; on Acacius, however, M. Richard is 
ed. overlooked.} 

f learning In describing the role of Florentius (pp. 63-9), Dr. Sellers relies, perhaps, 
ted space, '90 much upon the spirited but scarcely tenable account given by Ed. Schwartz 
been very in Der Prozess des Eutyches, Munich 1929. Schwartz argues that Florentius 
ation that| (pposed Eutyches merely as a ruse, in order, by condemnation of the Archi- 
1 classical: mandrite, to provoke fiercer reaction among the Alexandrines against the 
he author Union of 433. This artificial hypothesis was exposed as such as early as 1931 in 
nstead of a article by R. Draguet.? Dr. Sellers, also, has rightly called attention to the 
Origen’ Professio Fidei of Flavian (72, n. 4). The exact wording of this formula, however, 
he Greek! has one Aypostasis, not one nature, as is evident from the texts printed by Dr. 
*r to the Sellers himself (130). The matter is of some importance, since the term hypostasts 
tioned as came into use at Chalcedon through the Professio Fidei of Flavian. It is to be 
| thought tgretted that Dr. Sellers is not more explicit (113) about his view of the 





he lesser. 1*Acace de Méliténe, Proclus de Constantinople et la Grande Arménie,’ Memorial L. 
> himself) Petit, Archives del’ Orient Chrétien, 1, Bucharest 1948, 393-412. 
teresting}  * “La Christologie d’Eutyches d’aprés les Actes du synode de Flavien (448),’ Byzantion 
”s shop’) (1931), 441 n. 2. 
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authenticity of the Historia Dioscuri, which E. Honigmann, against F. Haase, . drines’. 1 
Bardenhewer and A. Baumstark, inclines to date after 518.1 Moeller 
This section of the book (1-129) closes with a discussion of the importam{ label whi 
question: ‘What is the relation of the definition of Chalcedon to the traditiong| proof tha 
faith of the Church?’ Dr. Sellers gives an accurate account of the three great| the mon¢ 
Christological currents, the Alexandrine, the Antiochene and the Wester | don, $0 
(132-203). In each, says Dr. Sellers, it is important to distinguish between the | phy¥C_ 
‘confession’ and the ‘enquiry’, between the ‘fides’ and the ‘intellectus fidei’. The exsplanat 
first is the principle of unity, the second of separation. Dr. Sellers analyses these ) 00d W! 
three currents of thought not only as regards Christology, but also as regards| domans. 
Soteriology, the doctrine of God, of the Trinity and Anthropology. There are tematt 
valuable pages here, especially treating of the relation of this triple tradition | Dr: * 
to the Bible and to Hellenism (159-62), and the influence of the Old Testa. gards as 
ment and Judaism upon the Antiochenes. Dr. Sellers lays stress rather upon the | ‘cis 
common elements in the three Christologies than upon the differences; §. ind M. 
Cyril’s opposition to Apollinarianism is stressed (140f.) as well as the Antiochene Neo-Chi 
outlooks favourable to the Christology of Chalcedon (178). The tragedy was that | 8 of dl 
the Council gave occasion for schism, in spite of the fact that both the Antiochene| m4 in § 
and the Western Christology ‘in its main outline differs not a whit from that of| lis defir 
Cyril’ (203). M. Rick 
J. Lebon, however, judges that the differences, with regard to Christ's donians 
activities, were greater than a reading of Dr. Sellers’s pages would suggest.? They and at | 
were sufficient to cause charges of heresy, and reflected what is almost a| Syzant 
different idea of Christ; and although all parties acknowledged the essential about th 
elements in the ‘one’ Christ, the divinity and the humanity, the body and the The 
soul, nevertheless the elements could be brought into different relations with one ofDr. § 
another. Certainly the Alexandrian and Antiochian Christology differed in the| the sour 
emphasis laid either upon the hegemony of the Logos, or upon the ‘autonomy ‘usual in 
of the humanity in Christ. Properly understood, as Dr. Sellers most justly points| © the sc 
out (203), the formula of Chalcedon left ample room for outlooks which were his neg 
both legitimate and ancient; but the divergencies were such that they could not Christiz 
have been overcome without the greatest difficulty. enab ec 
The second part of the book (207-350) deals with the Chalcedonian defini. ine anc 
tions themselves, the Definitio Fidei and the Tome of Leo. Dr. Sellers’s analysisis day cor 
most thorough. Of special interest is his assertion about the influence of the and ser 
Apollinarian forgeries, which not only played an important role on the Sr. ( 
Alexandrian-Cyrillian side, but even, through the Apollinarian Ad Jovinianum, 7 
entered the decree of Faith of Chalcedon (223-5). Dr. Sellers has a most 1¢7¢ 
useful explanation of efs Kai 6 adros év dv0 ddceot yywpi{opevos and his interpre: Moeller 
tation of yrwpildsuevos is striking (215f., 345). Mélange 
The two chapters dealing with the theological conflict over Chalcedon rOs 
before (254-301) and under Justinian (302-50), are of special interest to the) “sf 
historian of Dogma. Dr. Sellers’s account of the misunderstandings which! Moencl 
ultimately led to deep divergencies begins with Leo the Great’s mistaking the’ ‘[T 
Alexandrine anti-Chalcedonians for Eutychians (253f.). The adherents to the B, Leen 
Council itself came to be divided into strict Chalcedonians and ‘Neo-Alexan- 


1 The Original Lists of the Members of the Council of Nicea, the Robber-Synod and 
the Council of Chalcedon,’ Byzantion 16, 1 (1942/43) 68 n. 133. 

*‘La christologie du monophysisme syrien,’ Das Konzil von Chalkedon, Wirzburg | 
1952, 555- 
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Haase, ° dines’. The latter group has been called by J. Lebon, and after him by C. H. 
‘| Moeller and M. Richard, not ‘Neo-Alexandrines’, but ‘Neo-Chalcedonians’, a 
importay;( label which seems far preferable. Dr. Sellers, however, has given independent 
raditiong) proof that there were theologians who demanded, as a test of orthodoxy, that 
hree great | the monophysitic formula of Cyril be added to the diphysitic formula of Chalce- 
> Wester ! don, 80 as to attack Eutyches with the diphysitic and Nestorius with the mono- 
tween the piysitic formula. In stressing this, Dr. Sellers most surely gives the right 
fidei’, The | explanation of the post-Chalcedonian developments, which cannot be under- 
lyses these ood without the distinction between strict Chalcedonians and Neo-Chalce- 
AS regards | donians. Dr. Sellers, however, could not be expected to have dwelt as fully upon 
There are | thematter as has C. H. Moeller, writing explicitly upon this period.’ 
“tradition | Dr. Sellers shows special interest in Leontius of Byzantium, whom he re- 
1d Testa. | ards as the most prominent of the Neo-Alexandrines; but, though he is right in 
‘upon the| iticising F. Loofs’s unfortunate view of Leontius of Byzantium, Ch. Moeller 
ences; gt, (and M. Richard would disagree with Dr. Sellers and would not call Leontius a 
ntiochene | Neo-Chalcedonian. There is no evidence that Leontius ever made simultaneous 
y was that | we of the monophysitic and diphysitic formulas as a condition of orthodoxy; 
ntiochene | and in spite of the importance of Leontius’s doctrine of the Enhypostasis and of 
m that of| lis definition of hypostasis, Dr. Sellers seems to overestimate him. The view of 
M. Richard is better founded.? Richard and Moeller see the true Neo-Chalce- 
. Christ’s| donianism in Leontius of Jerusalem, who was present at the discussions of 532 
-st.2 They )and at the Synod of Constantinople in 536; in other words, not Leontius of 
almost | Byzantium, as Dr. Sellers seems to assume (308, n. 2). Nor is Dr. Sellers correct 
essential | aout the journey to Rome of Maxentius (305, n. 3).3 
and the| These small qualifications, however, do not really affect the correctness 
with one| of Dr. Sellers’s interpretation of the development. With his wide knowledge of 
-ed in the| thesources he has been able to give us something beyond and above the standard 
itonomy’ tual in histories of dogma. His scrupulous historical accuracy and his recourse 
ly points othe sources make a striking contrast to the facile construction of Harnack and 
ich were| tis negative attitude to Chalcedon and post-Chalcedonian developments of 
ould not| Christian thought (cf. 348f.). Long familiarity with the ancient Christology has 
enabled Dr. Sellers to combine accumulation of detail with clearness in out- 
n defini. ine and to give an account of Chalcedon which makes its relevance for our own 
nalysis is| day convincingly evident. We heartily recommend the work to every theologian 
eof the and serious student of Christology. 
on the, ST. GEORGEN, A. GRILLMEIER, S.J.4 
vinianun, | FRANKFURT-MAIN 





a most! 1‘f.¢ Chalcédonisme et le Néo-Chalcédonisme,’ Das Konzil von Chalkedon, 1, 637-720: 
nterpre- Moeller refers to the important pages of M. Richard, ‘Le Néo-Chalcédonisme’ in 
Mélanges de Science Religieuse, Lille, 3 (1946), 156-61, and to his own studies. 

2 On this and allied questions, cf. M. Richard, ‘Léonce de Byzance était-il Origeniste ?” 
t to a Re. Ex. Byz. 5 (1947), 31-66. ; ; ; 
b *Cf. B. Altaner, ‘Der griechische Theologe Leontius und Leontius der skythische 
s which! Moench,’ Tuebinger Theologische Quartalschrift, 127 (1947), 147-65, especially 153. 
<ing the) ‘(Translation from the German kindly supplied by the Rev. C. Linde and the Rev. 
s to the 3. Leeming, S.J., and approved by Professor Grillmeier.—Ed. ] 
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Aux sources du monachisme bénédictin. 1: La Régle du Maitre: édition diplomatique d 
manuscrits latins 12205 et 12634 de Paris. By Dom H. Vanderhoven, F. Masai 


and P. B. Corbett. (Publications de Scriptorium, III). Pp. 340 +4 plates, 


Brussels-Paris: Editions ‘Erasme’ S.A.; Antwerp-Amsterdam: Edition 
‘Standaard-Boekhandel’ S.A., 1953. Belgian Frs. 775 (cloth), Frs. 79; 





(paper). 

It is hard to point to a more effective piece of scholarly sabotage than that 
accomplished by Dom Augustin Génestout when in 1938 he first allowed his 
thesis of the dependence of the Rule of St. Benedict (= BR) upon the anonymoys 
so-called Regula Magistri (=RM) to be aired by a confrére. The controversy thus 
started still continues, and, as so often happens, has proved far more compli. 
cated and difficult than was at first supposed. The first line of defence of the 
traditionalists, based upon the probable date (c. 600) of the earliest known 
manuscripts of RM, was easily breached by the suggestion that these manv- 
scripts derived from an older tradition; the second line, that the balanced and 
terse BR could not derive from a document that was often garrulous and trivial, 
fell before those who held that RM as it appears in the manuscripts was clearly 
a heavily interpolated and debased text; the third line, more hastily thrown 
up, that the BR in its vulgate form was a second recension embodying a shorter 
version, which had been plagiarised by the Master before St. Benedict had 
revised it, had serious defects. On the other hand it became increasingly clear 
that until the original form of RM could be established with some certainty no 
final judgment could be made as to the manner and extent of the interdepen- 
dence of BR and RM. It has been the achievement of a group of scholars, for 
the most part of Belgian nationality, to recognise the need for critical texts and 
to meet it on a royal scale by devoting to it the technical resources and the 
goodwill of the learned periodical Scriptorium. The third of the occasional 
‘publications’ of this organisation, which are quite distinct from the periodical 
issues of the journal, is that now under review. It is the first of a series Au: 
sources du monachisme bénédictin, and is a diplomatic edition of the two earliest and 
most important manuscripts of RM. 

This format, which in these days might well seem an ultra-luxurious treat. 
ment of a text which in the form here presented has no claim to be a master- 
piece, is in fact necessary if a scientific examination of the problem of its origins 
is to be made, for the existing versions of RM differ so greatly in content and 
arrangement that the normal procedure which prints a critical text and footnote 
variants would be quite impossible. The two manuscripts are therefore repro- 
duced as exactly as a translation from script to print permits: thus while no 
attempt is made at a typographical or photographic facsimile, the page-content, 
orthography and use of space-punctuation are those of the original. An elaborate 
apparatus, employing a whole battery of sig/a, puts the reader in possession of 
all other relevant information such as cancellations, corrections and inter 
lineary signs. 

The texts are introduced by a hundred pages of prolegomena, containing 
detailed analyses of the manuscripts, indications of provenance, evidence d 
date and origin, and discussions of language and punctuation. All these are of 
exceptional weight and in fact amount to short palaeographical and philological 
treatises. M. Masai studies the development and transmission of styles of 
writing, while Mr. Corbett, of Aberdeen University, treats of the evolution of 
language. All this entirely transcends the context to which it is attached; it is in 
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{ct a manifesto of expert opinion which must be taken into account by all 
gholars working in similar fields. It also gives occasion for a tour de force of 
typographical complexity before which the reader stands in silent admiration. 

This volume of itself makes no attempt to solve the crucial problem of the 
origin of BR. Such an attempt can only be made—if even then—when the text 
of RM has been rigorously studied in the second volume promised by Dom 
Vanderhoven. Some conclusions, however, either certain, probable or possible, 
emerge already. The first is, that the two texts here reproduced date from the 
tun of the sixth century (c. 600); in other words, no text of RM hitherto identi- 
fed is anterior to, or even roughly contemporary with, the accepted date of BR 
(-. 530). The second is, that these two manuscripts give every appearance of 
being disfigured and interpolated versions of a primitive text of RM. A third, 
less certain, is that parts of RM which are not found in BR exhibit some, at 
least, of the characteristics of style and rhythm usually associated with BR. A 
fourth, probable but not proved, is that RM had its origin somewhere in S. 
Italy before A.D. 500. We shall see in due time what further secrets Dom 
Vanderhoven will wrest from his documents. 

In a controversy of such importance as this haste is undesirable and the onus 
jrobandi, not merely the licentia dubitandi, must lie with the opponents of tradi- 
tion. There are still some difficult facts which the innovators must explain. It 
sems clear, for example, that the last seven chapters of BR have no corre- 
sondence to anything in RM. Yet, however disconnected the topics may be, 
these chapters have all the spiritual gravity and practical value of the rest of 
BR. And then there is the impression of a personality behind BR, the successful 
legislation for the whole monastic life with the greatest economy of words, and 
the sense that the writer is a wise husbandman bringing forth things new and 
od, that is hard to reconcile with any theory of pastiche. It is no doubt true that 
a Benedictine, who has summered and wintered the Rule of St. Benedict for 
halfa lifetime, may be the worst of judges in comparing its familiar phrases with 
any other Latin, but the judgment of a fine mind such as that of Dom Germain 
Morin is not to be lightly set aside. Having said so much, it may be permissible 
toadd that the controversy, though important, is not vital in any essential point. 
Even if BR were shown to have derived from an earlier RM, it would still be 
true that in its existing form it became the basic document of western monasti- 
cism, and that St. Benedict of Monte Cassino was a wise and saintly abbot. The 
disappearance of Benedict as the author (as distinct from the compiler) of BR 
would indeed be little more than the final stage in the long critical process which 
has changed the picture of a vast institute deriving from the patriarch of Monte 
Cassino into one of a code and its spiritual doctrine gradually ‘infecting’ an 
already existing multitude of religious foundations. But coming at a time when 
all connexion between Benedict of Monte Cassino and the Rule Obdsculta 
(=BR) is being questioned by one group of scholars, and the critical value of the 
MS. Sangallensis 914 of BR is denied by another, it must be admitted that 
landmarks and fixed stars are for the moment lost to sight, and the age of Butler 
and Chapman seems very remote. It would be tactless almost to the point of 
brutality to ask a Benedictine scholar of to-day to write a short critical study of 
the life and Rule of St. Benedict. 

PETERHOUSE, Davip KNOWLES 
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Julianus Pomerius: The Contemplative Life. Translated and annotated by Sister their a 


Josephine Suelzer. (Ancient Christian Writers, No. 4). Pp. 220. 1947. 5 srators 
St. Augustine: The Lord’s Sermon on the Mount. Translated by John J. Jepson, $$, gt, 
(Ancient Christian Writers, No. 5). Pp. 227. 1948. | should 


Arnobius of Sicca: The Case against the Pagans. Translated and annotated by | matter 
George E. McCracken. (Ancient Christian Writers, Nos. 7 and 8). Pp. 659, ] charact 
1949. hich | 

St. Augustine: The Greatness of the Soul and The Teacher. Translated and annotated We obs 
by Joseph M. Colleran, C.SS.R. (Ancient Christian Writers, No. 9). Pp, ? land 0 


255- 1949. sentenc 
St. Augustine: Against the Academics. Translated and annoted by John J. O’Meara, Arn 
(Ancient Christian Writers, No. 12). Pp. vi + 213. 1950. ) Christi: 
St. Prosper of Aquitaine: The Call of all Nations. Translated and annotated by P. yhich 
de Letter, S.J. (Ancient Christian Writers, No. 14). Pp. 234. 1952. cised, ¢ 


St. Augustine: Sermons for Christmas and Epiphany. Translated and annotated by \ equcat 
Thomas C. Lawler. (Ancient Christian Writers, No. 15). Pp. 249. 1952, quotat 
London: Longmans, Green. 25s. each. whose 

That these are not the most important or the most frequently read among | who w 
the works of their authors is perhaps the better reason for congratulating the | yaluab 
editors on the choice they have made. In different ways, these works are none) Tw 
the less interesting for being less often in our hands. Some of them now appear | jong to 
in English for the first time. Like the other volumes of the series, these consist } duties, 
of Introduction, Translation, and Commentary. The introductions are happily | transla 
brief, giving the essential facts about the author and his work, with excellent _thougt 
summaries of the results of modern discussion. The translations, as far as we } ‘ize’ js 
have compared them with the Latin, are accurately done, though (as is inevi- | with re 
tably the case) something of interest is lost by translation from one language  yalye | 
into another, and some dignity is lost by translation from Latin into any other | peenc 
language at all. The notes are in every case models of what such notes shouldbe, _§¢. 
and are to be commended not to those only who need the help of a translation, } compo 
but to scholars of every degree of attainment: for each of the editors deals with | form ¢ 
his work as an expert on the subject. volved 

The publishers and printers also are to be congratulated on their handsome | gave t 
format and workmanship. Misprints are almost non-existent. On one point only thing \ 
we make an adverse comment. It was to have been desired that such excellent | pegs 
work as this should become definitive and classical of its kind. That, however, | which 

can hardly be the case until there is correction (which we hope can be provided here a 

for in future printing) of a few faults of English expression. The use of ‘we will which 

for ‘we shall’ or of ‘we would’ for ‘we should’ crept into English as a Scoticism _ jntere: 
against which Scottish children were warned by their teachers: it should be The 
avoided in standard English. Expressions like ‘the man whom (for ‘who’) he | Quesn 
said was going’, are also not uncommon in these volumes: it is unusual to find | are pr 
them in the work of Latin scholars. In English also we tend to avoid ‘I want’ ; §¢, Pr 

(which really means ‘I am in need of’) when we mean ‘I wish’. electic 

Julianus Pomerius was an African who, escaping from the Vandal tyranny, called 
came to Gaul and became the teacher of Caesarius of Arles. Bardenhewer gives | saved, 
him three lines of small type. His three books De Vita Contemplativa were for long | conve 
attributed to St. Prosper of Aquitaine. Their ostensible purpose being the recon- | men’ : 
ciliation of the contemplative life with the practical demands and distractions | grace 
of the active ministry, they contain much wise advice to bishops on both sidesof' © 
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by Sister their duty—advice which will not come amiss to modern pastors and admini- 
47:  strators, even those of low degree. 
son, $$. st, Augustine’s exposition of the Sermon on the Mount is a book which 
| should be read by all whose duty it is to expound the Scriptures, not only for its 
tated by | matter (which is necessarily interesting) but for its manner. We observe here the 
_ Pp. 659, | characteristic Augustinian care to reconcile apparently contradictory texts, by 
which the father succeeds most frequently in arriving at valuable conclusions. 
nnotated | We observe also that in preaching he is wise enough to cut down his resounding 
». Q). Pp, ? and oftentimes involved) Latin periods and to speak in short and simple 
’ sentences. 
)’Meara,|  Arnobius of Sicca was a learned layman only partially instructed in the 
) Christian faith, who, as a defender of Christian verity, undertook a task for 
ed by P. which he was hardly competent. His Adversus Nationes has been severely criti- 
cised, and is certainly more effective as a record of the paganism in which no 
tated by | educated person any longer believed than as a defence of Christianity. His 
t9- 1952. quotations from (or references to) classical literature, and especially to authors 
whose works are obscure or lost, make his work of interest to classical scholars, 
d among | who will also be delighted with Professor McCracken’s most learned and 
ating the ' valuable notes. 
are none Two small works of St. Augustine, De Quantitate Animae and De Magistro, be- 
V appear Jong to the period shortly after his conversion when, not yet immersed in pastoral 
€ consist } duties, he still had time to discuss philosophical problems. ‘Greatness’, in this 
happily translation of his title, is somewhat misleading: ‘size’ is what he meant, and 
excellent though he quickly reaches the conclusion that physical size is out of the question, 
ar As We ! ‘ize’ is in his mind to the end. “The Teacher’ is a short dialogue on grammar, but 
IS Inevi- with religious intent. Its subject is the purpose and method of speech, and the 
anguage value and meaning of words. Its influence in the Middle Ages seems to have 
ny other been considerable. 
ould be, St. Augustine’s three books ‘Against the Academics’ are another early work, 
nslation, ; composed, he says, ‘in the beginning of my conversion.’ These also are in the 
cals with | form of a Ciceronian dialogue, but for depth of insight into the questions in- 
volved will not bear comparison even with their model. Indeed Christianity 
indsome | gave to Augustine other things besides the faith that saves—among them some- 
int only thing worth thinking about, something on which to exercise that natural great- 
xcellent ness of mind which would have been wasted in the half-educated circles in 
lowever, | which university professors were then condemned to move. For the rest, we have 
rovided here a record of the process of thought (elementary though it may have been) 
we will which turned Augustine from an Academic into a Platonist: and that is 
cotlcism interest enough. 
ould be The two books De Vocatione Omnium Gentium, at one time, on the authority of 
tho’) he Quesnel and Du Pin, attributed to St. Leo the Great (among whose works they 
| to find | are printed) are now, on arguments advanced by Dom Cappuyn, reclaimed for 
I want } ¢f, Prosper of Aquitaine. Their purpose is to defend the Augustinian doctrine of 
election and grace, in opposition to the doctrine which subsequently came to be 
yranny, called semipelagian. The questions proposed are, If God will have all men to be 
er SVG | saved, how is it that many men do not receive the grace that saves?, with its 
for long | converse. The result is to tone down the Augustinian doctrine by claiming ‘all 
- recon: men’ in a restricted sense, as that there is a general grace for all and a specific 
Factions | grace for some, yet leaving (as is inevitable) many mysteries unsolved. 
sides of Of St. Augustine’s twenty-three sermons on Christmas and Epiphany, the 
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first is a long lecture on subjects connected with the Nativity, with intent t 
reconcile the apparent disagreements of the Matthean and Lukan accounts ; 
especially in the genealogies. There is little here, or in the other sermons in this 
volume, which had not been said before; but there is much that is worth re. 
peating even now. We note with interest that the usual length of St. Augustine’ , 
sermons was a quarter of an hour, and that ‘many of those who find the word 
of God burdensome’ had been in church on Christmas Day. 

HELLIFIELD VICARAGE, E. Evans | 

YORKSHIRE ( 


} 
The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Translated with an introduction by G. N. Garmons. 
way. With a Prefatory Note by Professor Bruce Dickins. (Everyman's 
Library, No. 624). Pp. xlviii + 295. London: Dent, 1953. 6s. } 

This new translation of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle from the hand of Mr. G.\N, 
Garmonsway, Reader in English Language and Literature in the University of 
London, supersedes the composite chronicle devised by James Ingram and | 
included for many years in Everyman’s Library. In style Mr. Garmonsway’s 
felicitous and spirited rendering is superior to the translation of The Peter. 
borough Chronicle (New York 1951) by Dr. Harry A. Rositzke, whilst the arrange. 
ment (conveniently based on that of Earle and Plummer’s Two of the Saxon 
Chronicles Parallel) makes it easier to consult than the versions printed by Pro- 
fessor D. C. Douglas in his English Historical Documents (by various editors), where 
a division in the text is made at the year 1042. 

The series of annals in various texts known collectively as the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle are a fundamental authority for the Anglo-Saxon period, and Mr, 
Garmonsway has emphasised both the uniqueness of the Chronicle from various 
aspects and its compelling interest both for the historian and the student of 
literary history. The preservation of as many as seven Chronicle manuscripts was | 
attributed by the late Professor R. W. Chambers to the revival of interest in 
Anglo-Saxon times—to which both parties looked for support for their views— 
which accompanied the ecclesiastical changes of the Tudor period. Corpus! 
Christi College, Cambridge, still possesses a Chronicle manuscript presented by 
archbishop Parker, and the Bodleian Library one formerly belonging to arch- 
bishop Laud. In a section of his valuable and learned Introduction (which 
incorporates the results of recent research by a number of scholars) and with the 
help of an Appendix and a photographic Plate, the editor demonstrates the 
early beginnings of annalistic writings (to which category the Chronicle belongs). 
He shows how brief notes in Anglo-Saxon relating to contemporary and recent 
events were put down upon the edges of the Easter Tables (drawn up to enable 
the clergy to ascertain the date of Easter in any particular year). In the time df} 
king Alfred a chronicle was made extending to the year 891, copies of which! 
‘were circulated to various centres of learning, where they were maintained and 
kept up to date from official bulletins of national events which were subsequently 
issued, as well as by the addition of many items of purely provincial and local 
interest’; but Mr. Garmonsway by no means accepts the popular view that king 
Alfred was necessarily the chief ‘inspirer’ of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Among 
these centres of learning Canterbury, Abingdon and some others seem to have 
been prominent, whilst at the monastery at Peterborough a chronicle in English 
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' 


tent to was maintained till 1154. The well-known and sometimes mistranslated annal 
‘counts, } for 1137 in the Peterborough text, describing the misery of the country during 
sin this, the Anarchy, is only one of many passages of vivid writing in the Chronicle. 
orth re.’ Technical terms in the text are defined by Mr. Garmonsway in an Appendix, 
ustine’s, and there are also a Select Bibliography, an Index of Persons and one of Places, 
¢ word whilst the new material brought together from many sources in the Intro- 

duction and in the footnotes, will be of value to the specialist as well as to the 
VANS general reader. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER F. E. HARMER 


} 
rmons- Das kirchliche Benefizialwesen Schwedens wdahrend des Mittelalters: die Periode der 
'yman’s Landschaftsrechte. By Ivar Nylander. (RAattshistoriskt Bibliotek, Band IV). 

» Pp. 334. Stockholm: A.-B. Nordiska Bokhandeln, 1953. Swedish Kr. 20. 
.G.N.. The fourth volume of the RAattshistoriskt Bibliotek of the Institute founded by 
rsity of | Gustav and Carin Olin contains a graceful tribute to the connexion between 
m and | England and the Scandinavian countries which lies deeply rooted in their 
asway’s secular and religious history and in spite of occasional vicissitudes affords a 
e Peter. sound basis of enduring friendship. The author who has already written on the 
rrange- subject of the “Ordination and Appointment of Canons and Rectors according 
e Saxon’ to Canon Law’ now attempts a far more elaborate undertaking entailing the 
»y Pro-| collection, dissection and articulation of a mass of evidence mainly, though not 
, where exclusively, from Swedish sources. Any instinctive feeling that the introduction 

' might with advantage have been two or three times as long as it is in view of the 
o-Saxo magnitude of the issues involved in the relations of the secular and spiritual 
id Mr, powers, of ‘general’ Church Law and ‘national’ or ‘racial’ modifications is 
various | allayed as the reader proceeds by the realisation that the working out of the 
dent of problems will be found sooner or later in one or other of the two main divisions 
pts was! entitled ‘Das Kirchenvermégen’ and ‘Kirchliche Einkiinfte’ with between 
rest in| thirty and forty subdivisions, many of them of provincial and local, some of them 
iews—| of wider importance. Indeed, like most clear-sighted and conscientious work, 
Corpus! the book will be found to have value as affording parallels and comparisons 
ited by in directions quite outside the writer’s ambit. Some English students at any rate 
> arch: will find themselves thinking as they read of the famous if unverifiable story of 
(which | St. Wulfstan of Worcester laying his staff on the tomb of the Confessor from 
ith the’ whom he received it, of the separate development of the archiepiscopal and 
tes the capitular property at Canterbury from the days of Lanfranc, of the difficulties 
longs). arising if the monks of Canterbury with their limited outlook had to elect in a 
recent vacancy of the see a successor who would have far greater than diocesan re- 
enable| sponsibilities, of capitular organisation and problems of individual property in 
time of| prebendal estates, say, at London, Lincoln or Wells, of the college of vicars at 
which! Hereford, rights of patronage in regard to benefices of various kinds, with 
ed and unions, suppressions, subdivisions and the like. Some of the Scandinavian 
juently analogues are extraordinarily close. 
d local A doctoral dissertation, especially in Law, may be expected to have an aridity 
at king| ofnotation and succinctness of statement intended like doctors’ prescriptions for 
Among| the discouragement of the uninitiated. But despite a page or two here and there 
o have| where the quotations may make the reader regret that he does not possess the 
‘nglish| erudition of the late Dr. W. W. Skeat the book pursues a well-marked highway 
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with not a few attractive and pleasant bypaths. For like an English character 
who has achieved lasting fame from his inability to prevent ‘cheerfulness ; 
creeping through’ Dr. Nylander cannot resist anything that is ‘of i interest’, 
‘of the highest interest’—he will be amused if he counts the number and variety 
of the turns of phrase—with the result that his pages are a veritable storehouse } 
of more or less useful technical information on medieval forms and ceremonies 
from an account of the procedure in elections which rivals Lawrence of Somercote 
to disquisitions on various sources of revenue and kinds of patronage. It may , 
not always be strictly relevant but it is certainly enjoyable. If we desiderate an 
index and a list of the bishops of the Swedish sees and a fuller account of pro. | 
vincial synods (especially that of Talge in 1279) this must not be held to imply 
any defect in gratitude for a work which is a really notable performance. As a 
coda attention may be called to one of the works in Dr. Nylander’s admirable 
bibliography, viz. A. O. Johnsen, Studier vedrérende kardinal Nicolaus Brekespears 
Legasjan til Norden, Oslo 1945, on the chance that others may share the re- ? 
viewer's ignorance of a work relating to the one and only English pope that ever | 
has been or is likely to be. 

Curist CHURCH, CLAUDE JENKINs ) 

OxrForD 


The Thirteenth Century, 1216-1307. By Sir Maurice Powicke. (The Oxford History | 
of England, Vol. IV). Pp. xiv + 830. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953. 30s. 

The Thirteenth Century begins and ends with a quiet, undramatic, domestic / 
scene: it opens with the king-making, almost in secret, of a boy of nine, and 
closes with the death of his son, ninety years later, an elderly man worn out by 
long illness and overwork. The simplicity of its confines is characteristic of the 
deceptive art of which Sir Maurice Powicke is so great a master. The book itsel 
is far from simple—some of it is subtle, some quietly moving, some powerfully / 
impressive; sometimes the tangled threads of medieval life are miraculously 
made straight; sometimes we are presented with a tangle to unravel ourselves. 
Some of it is easy reading, some not. But we expected from it as rich a feast of! 
historical thinking and historical judgment as we have had in recent years; and 
we are not disappointed. 

The most speedy insight into the quality of the book comes in the opening of) 
chapter vi ‘Edward I and his time’. It is mainly for his definitive study o! 
Edward that we have so much looked forward to the appearance of Th 
Thirteenth Century, and the author opens his account with some pages fully a 
magnificent as his theme. He shows us why we know so much of what Edwart 
did, so little of what he was like; he shows us (with deep sympathy but also with 
vigilant shrewdness) how much of Edward’s character we may recover; above 
all he paints the glorious backcloth to the great career—sketches the age 0! 
Eckhart, Dante, Giotto, Bacon and Aquinas. And so for two chapters we art 
treated to Edward in his full setting as a continental statesman before we art 
allowed to know the author’s opinion on such familiar topics as the statutes, the! 
conquest of Wales and the origins of parliament. In this way the continenta 
setting of English history in the period is given full emphasis, and one of the 
most difficult obstacles to writing a balanced history of thirteenth-centur} 
England is overcome. 
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But it is not to be supposed that Eckhart and his fellows are the theme of 
these two chapters. “These men opened new vistas in thought and poetry and 
art. Their work gave new meaning and fresh values to human experience. 
Edward is unlikely to have known even the names of most of them... . We may 
be sure that he was not altogether indifferent to books and illuminations and 
new styles in architecture. ... We may be sure, but we can never know. Only 
in his concern with the problems of politics can we actually see him at work and 
dimly trace the interplay of old and new ideas.’ 

Here, in a word, the scope and limitations of the book are revealed. It is 
primarily concerned with the relations of king and people, above all with the 
two kings, Henry and Edward. And it is politics and the problems of politics 
that dominate its pages. This is not to say that its conception is narrow—Wales, 
Ireland, Scotland, Gascony and the Crusade are given each a liberal share of 
attention; the structure of government is fully discussed, and wherever the 
merchants, the knights and the clergy impinge on the history of the state they 
are given full measure. But The Thirteenth Century is not, and makes no claim to be 
aconventional history of the English people. 

There was a form of lament much favoured by medieval writers, which is 
most familiar today from its splendid adaptation for Charlemagne’s dirge in the 
Chanson de Roland. It consists of a piling up of rhetorical questions—‘Where are 
you, my fair nephew? Where is the archbishop? Where the count Oliver?’— 
pointing the ravages of fate. If The Thirteenth Century be taken for a general 
history of England, such a lament for the losses which this great century has 
sustained might seem appropriate. Where are the early Franciscans—where 
Haymo of Faversham and Roger Bacon? Where are the thinkers, the poets, the 
artists of the age? Where are the English people, lords and peasants, working 
out their own salvation outside the King’s court? Their home, so far as they have 
one, is in the Bibliography. In an attempt to do justice to the central theme of 
his study, the problems of politics in all their ramifications in the social and con- 
stitutional structure of the realm, Sir Maurice has been compelled to reduce the 
normally wide scope of the Oxford History of England within narrower con- 
fines. 

To some this will be a great disappointment, all the more because the 
author could have dealt with these themes so exceedingly well. And there is some 
political detail in this lengthy book which seems scarcely necessary (especially, 
perhaps, in the chapter on Gascony). But there can be no question that the more 
ample scale on which the author has allowed himself to treat the activities 
of Edward I has provided us with a great store of rich learning and mature 
wisdom on a number of the most disputed points in our early constitutional 
history. The first five chapters are among the best and most succinct in the book; 
but as they deal with matters already covered in the author’s King Henry III 
and the Lord Edward, there is little in them that is strictly new. It is in the account 
of Edward I (227 ff. and passim), in the interpretation of the statutes (especially 
355 ff.), of the community of the realm and the place of the knights of the shire 
(chapter xi), of the state of Scottish society (571 ff.) and many other topics 
of this kind that we particularly look for Sir Maurice Powicke’s guidance, and 
we do not look in vain. The chapter of most immediate interest to students of 
ecclesiastical history (chapter x) has valuable conclusions from recent studies of 
constitutions, gravamina and other matters, splendid characterisations of Grosse- 
teste and Pecham, and some very interesting comments on the relations of lay 
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and clerical society. In the remainder of the book, I cannot avoid particular 
mention of the portrait of Simon de Montfort (115), the brilliant passage jn 
which the statutes, the eyres and the social milieu of the judges are worked 
together (355-6), and the remarkable analysis of Edward’s activities after his 
return from Gascony in 1289 (511-2). These are only some of the high lights 
in a book which is full of admirable things. It is not a simple book, and not 
always lucidly written; but there is plenty of evidence that it is the work ofa 
great historian. 

GONVILLE AND Carus COLLEGE, C. N. L. Brooke 

CAMBRIDGE 


Advocates of Reform: from Wyclif to Erasmus. Edited by Matthew Spinka. (The 
Library of Christian Classics, Vol. XIV). Pp. 400. London: S.C.M. Press, 
1953- 30s. 

Professor Matthew Spinka is well known to English readers for his criticisms 
of Loserth’s views on the ‘Wycliffism’ of Jan Hus! and for other works on the 
Conciliar age. He was a fortunate selection for a volume which aims at pre- 
senting in English translation some of the ‘indispensable Christian Treatises’ (as 
the general editors call them) of the later Middle Ages. The book is divided into 
four sections, with short editorial prefaces, the translation being by different 
hands: John Wyclif; certain writers of the Conciliar Movement; John Hus; and 
Desiderius Erasmus. It is indeed a product of the Hertford Theological Semi- 
nary where the full translations of several of the authors included here are to be 
found; and it is encouraging to note that a broad connotation has been attached 
to ‘reform’, for neither the revolutionary nor the Conciliar nor the Christian 
humanist can exhaust its content. The later Middle Ages are exceptionally rich 
in plans for amending the constitution and the pastoral work of the Western 
Church, and if in the end crude and forcible methods were substituted for the 
more peaceable forms of consent, much is to be learned from the efforts of the 
liberals, the academics and the prelates themselves about the essentials of 
reform. 

The first two translations are of John Wyclif’s Treatise on the Pastoral Office and 
his more fundamental De Eucharistia. Throughout all the phases of his career 
Wyclif was dominated by a single idea: God’s word must be brought to the 


people, in the native tongue, by simple priests who could barely afford the | 


necessities of life. He wanted, as Miss Deanesly has put it? ‘a return to Galilee: a 
Church without bishops, possibly without an ordained clergy, without bishops 
who could be officers of state, without a powerful and magisterial papacy, 
without canon law.’ To secure this the help of the king and of the secular lords 
had to be solicited. Under the protection of Oxford, where he was a great 
clerk, and under a divided papacy, Wyclif could have gone on saying these 
things without serious loss of reputation, but the eucharistic heresies of 1380-1 
lost him the support of his best friends as well as of the Austin Friars. The first 
of these themes is illustrated by a translation of the De Officio Pastorali, dated by 
Lechler (whose edition of 1863 is adopted as the basic text) not later than 1378; 
by no means a major work, and one that defined a pastor’s duties as most 
reforming minds of the century would have done; but typical of Wyclif in its 

1 Fohn Hus and the Czech Reform, Chicago 1941. 

* The Significance of the Lollard Bible, Athlone Press 1951, 13-14. 
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particular | attack on the ‘Castles of Cain’ (the possessioned Orders), upon collegiate 
assage in | foundations and other collectors of greater tithe, and in its conception of anti- 
€ worked | Christ. Unfortunately the translation needs revising’ and the abbreviations 
after his | adopted do not always make the sequence of the argument explicable. To trans- 
igh lights \ late Wyclif it is necessary to be acquainted with the language and method of the 
, and not | Oxford Theology School in the fourteenth century. He is neither more nor less 


work of 


JROOKE 





dificult than most Oxford masters. The Treatise on the Eucharist is of another 
type: the outcome of the philosophical ideas which Wyclif had been formulating 
ince the beginning of his regency. It was, to his own mind, an essentially con- 
srvative argument in which he restated and defended the doctrines of the 
ancient Church against the innovations of ‘modern’ doctors. The primitive 
Church did not hold the doctrine of transubstantiation of the Bread and Wine 


a 


ka. (The | into the Body and Blood of Christ. It held that the consecrated elements of 


VM. Press 


bread and wine were the efficacious signs and symbols of the Body and Blood. 
The historic teaching is defended by Wyclif on the basis of his realist philosophy, 





Titicisms | and it would have been useful to have here, even if only taken from the Fasciculi 
s on the | Zizaniorum, certain of the theses by which it was maintained. 

sat pre-| The most original sections of the book are those on Conciliarism as ecclesi- 
‘tises’ (as | astical reform and upon John Hus as Reformer. The word ‘Conciliarism’ makes 
ded into | one pause and ask how the men of Pisa differed from the men of the Councils of 
different | Lyons or Vienne. The use of the General Councils to reform abuses was no 


Lus; and 





al Semi- 1 Thus in Part I, Ch. 5 ‘quod omnes curati secundum legem domini introducti’ is 
ire to be | translated ‘all curates ought according to the law of the Lord to be induced’ [to live 
1ttacheq | solely on material alms], when it should be ‘all incumbents brought into their cures 


‘hristian 


according to the law of the lord’ (i.e. not simoniacally, or in other respects against strict 
requirements); in Ch. 7, the characteristic Wycliffian ‘prelato suo cesareo’ is weakly 


ally rich rendered ‘his lord [instead of ‘lordly’] prelate’; in Ch. 9g, ‘ex ista sentencia iam proximo 

Western | dicta prodesset istis novis ordinibus cum novis collegiis quibus per artem novam appro- 
Pp’ gus q PP’ 

| for the | priantur ecclesie’ is given as ‘From this opinion just now set forth these new orders would 


‘s of the 


have been provided with new colleges, through which by a novel device churches are 
appropriated.’ The omission of the ending of Ch. 8 makes the sense of this mistranslated 





tials of sentence unintelligible. In Ch. 15 ‘pauperibus impertiri’ means “bestowed upon the poor’, 
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not ‘shared with the poor’; and in the same chapter ‘bosco’ does not mean orchard, but 
| any sort of wood. In Ch. 16, ‘nisi gracia huius finis’ does not mean ‘unless there is grace 
in this’, but ‘unless [he does the latter] for the sake of the [spiritual] end’. In Ch. 19, 
‘nec refert quod curati tales habent simul multa beneficia in usum alium transmutata, 
nisi quod generant peccatum multiplici ratione’ is rendered ‘nor does it matter that such 
curates have at the same time many benefices transformed into another use, so that they 
may not bring forth sin with manifold reason’, instead of ‘save that they generate sin for 
manifold reason’. In Part II, Ch. 6, ‘nolunt secte alteri castra talia edificare,’ ‘do not 
wish to build such castles [the Castles of Cain] for another sect’ is translated “do not 
wish another sect to build such castles’; ibid., ‘ideo sciant mundani quantumcunque hic 
dominentur in seculo’ is rendered ‘however much these are dominated’ (though dominor 
is intransitive); Ch. 8, ‘scitur tamen quod spiritualia opera misericordie que debent 
impendi per vices, requirant proporcionem localem pastoris ad oves’ is rendered ‘Yet 
| itis known that the necessary spiritual works of mercy require a local relationship be- 
tween pastor and flock’, ‘que debent impendi per vices’ (‘which have to be done through 
the service of others’) being omitted. Ch. g. ‘Et cum consensus sit tantum facinus, debent 
timere deum atque diabolum de consensu’ is rendered ‘and when they had agreed to such 
acrime, they ought to fear God and the Devil out of consent’ instead of ‘and since to agree 
about this is so great a crime, they ought to fear God and the devil alike for having so 
agreed’. Ch. 11, ‘in secundo gradu sunt habentes possessionem temporalium mobilium 
vocatorum secundum nimiam sollicitudinem possidendi’ is given as ‘in the second 
| degree are those having only slightly anxious possession of so-called temporal movable 
goods’! 
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Secure gc — iar it was not sufficient to advocate reform through 
Secale vette en 1414: one must believe in frequens concilium, the 
pr sewnergel est pe ng me ture of the Lord’s field. The adspinistradion an | 
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ct age vie see Church of the Great Schism has within itself the 
sncugh See pron and that such unity can only be sustained 
Cg i sgh os its abuses.! It seems a pity that the editor did not | 
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ph gal salt possible to be reformist without being conciliar. The Treatise 
mony (completed in 1413) is a valuable contribution to the 
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a joao yee in Professor Spinka’s admirable translation it reads 
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advowson, no i 
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diverted else i 
2A. PO A a shows himself opposed to charitable trusts on the ground 
Raper SS after the testator’s death. ‘It is best for a man 
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artistic piety, but it required something more — a and the 
7. to bring the living word, as a rule of life, into men x tien 
7, Souts COLLEGE, 
OxFORD 


i .K.S. 
in: Theological Treatises. Translated with es rape ok 
— id “(The Library of Christian Classics, Vol. XXII). Pp. 3 
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Reforming de 1543 et non de 1539, et la Brief Reply de 1558 et non de 1557; D. 
25, la forme latine du nom de Colladon est Colladonius ou Colladonus et nop 
Colladanus; la référence C.R.X/1, 5 est erronée: il faudrait C.R.IX, li « 
XXII, 9; p. 26, ‘desire’ ne rend pas exactement ‘nous voullons’; p. 27, il manque 
un 7 devant ‘Righteousness in Jesus’; p. 28, ‘Saviour’ n’est pas l’équivalent de 
‘Seigneur’; p. 88, la Frise orientale était un comté situé 4 l’embouchure de 
l’Ems et ne peut étre identifiée avec la Prusse ou le Hanovre modernes; P. 143, 
il manque un I au-dessus du sous-titre; p. 184, le D. devant le nom de Calvin 
ne doit pas se lire ‘Doctor’, mais ‘Dominus’; p. 187, note, il faut lire: ‘Atque ut 
redeamus’; p. 220, ‘civitatis moderatores’ signifie ‘les dirigeants de la cité’ ¢ 
non ‘the more moderate among them’; p. 221, ‘ut nomen tuum perstringam’ 
signifie plus que ‘that I name you’; p. 256, il faut écrire en anglais ‘Strasburg’ 
ou ‘Strasburgh’; p. 258, Gallus est la forme latinisée de Hahn et non de Le Coq 
qui n’est employé dans la version frangaise que pour rendre les jeux de mots de 
original. Pour rester dans la note, il aurait fallu traduire par Cock, comme 4 
la p. 264; p. 331, Castellion est né a St. Martin du Fresne et non a Chatillon. 
FACULTE DE THEOLOGIE PROTESTANTE, F. WENDEL 
UNIVERSITE DE STRASBOURG 


Le Nazioni al Concilio di Trento durante la sua epoca imperiale 1545-1552. By Igino 
Rogger. (Collana di Monografie edita dalla Societa per gli studi Trentini, 
XI). Pp. 274. Rome: Orbis Catholicus Rappresentanza della Casa Herder, 
1952. n.p. 

L’Evéque dans la tradition pastorale du xvi siécle. By Paul Broutin, S.J. Adaptation 
francaise de Das Bischofsideal der katholischen Reformation par Hubert Jedin, 
(Museum Lessianum: Section Historique, No. 16). Pp. 138. Bruges-Paris: 
Desclée de Brouwer, 1953. Frs. 150. 

Here are two studies which in their different ways form useful additions to 
the literature of the Counter Reformation. Nationalism was a powerful and 
centrifugal force within the movement of Catholic reform and not least in the 
history of the Council of Trent. Father Igino Rogger’s investigation of its im- 
pact upon the first two groups of Tridentine sessions, those celebrated under the 
dominating political influence of the emperor Charles V, is scholarly and lucid, 
and while written from the Catholic standpoint avoids the ordinary clichés 
and grinds no special ecclesiastical axe. The author first investigates the com- 
position, cohesion and modes of activity of the different groups of persons, lay 
as well as ecclesiastical, that represented at Trent the four main Catholic 
nations—Spain, France, Italy and Germany—which had given their names to 
the more broadly conceived ‘nations’ of the fifteenth-century Councils and 
whose support of any council called ecumenical was regarded as necessary, or 
at least desirable, by sixteenth-century Catholic conciliar theorists of all shades 
of opinion. An introductory survey of the workings of nationalism within the 
fifteenth-century Councils enables the reader to see how much had survived of 
nationalist conciliar ideas—and in what ways—between Constance and Trent. 
At the latter assembly national standpoints, in some ways more powerful than a 
hundred years previously, still had ways of making themselves felt, even though 
the system of voting by nations was dropped and a quick papal veto upon 
voting proxies frustrated the hopes which Charles V seems initially to have 
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entertained (and which the king of France would probably have been pre- 
ed to imitate) of exercising the full numerical weight of the Spanish, 
Neapolitan and German hierarchies through small representative groups carry- 
ing the proxies of the rest. The author’s analysis of the different national out- 
looks and his story of the influence exerted by their representatives upon the 
course of conciliar events between 1545 and 1552, which form the second part 
of the book, present some interesting comparisons. The Spanish and French 
hierarchies were strictly disciplined by monarchies which had established far- 
reaching control over them as organs of nationalism. The Spanish bishops, 
yhile they stood out as the most vigorous promoters of an ecclesiastical reform 
to be based on the abolition of exemptions from episcopal jurisdiction and a 
radical cutting down of the powers of the papal Curia—all in the interests of 
pastoral efficiency—nevertheless had a loyal appreciation of what religion in 
Spain owed to the Crown and were prepared on genuine conviction to stand by 
the defence of its ecclesiastical prerogatives, though not to the point of schism. In 
france, however, the Gallican privileges had not been so used as to make of the 
French hierarchy a body of devout and energetic prelates like their brethren 
beyond the Pyrenees, and though the French supported the Spanish proposals 
their main objectives at Trent in these periods were the protection of the Gallican 
Liberties on jingoistic grounds, the promotion of German disunion and the 
keeping of pope and emperor at loggerheads. The German Catholic repre- 
sentation only attained significant proportions with the arrival of the ecclesiasti- 
cal Electors in 1551. It reflected, however, the confusion and the political cares 
of bishops who were primarily bishop-princes. There was no working harmony 
between the emperor and the bishops of the Empire, nor indeed between the 
bishops themselves; yet it was the German Reformation that had brought about 
the Council. Some protestant representatives came fruitlessly to Trent in 1551 
and 1552 and so long as Charles V remained on the scene he attempted to focus 
the Council’s attention upon the task of restoring unity of faith in Germany, 
until at long last the events of the early months of 1552 showed finally that no 
practical plan with a united national backing could be found. Even without the 
frowns of the Vatican, the Interim stood no chance of becoming the basis of a 
‘Caroline’ German national religious settlement. 

Spain, France, Germany, even Portugal, all had their particular national 
problems, national characteristics, national outlooks, which in diverse ways 
made themselves felt at Trent. What of the Italian nation? Perhaps the most 
interesting of Father Rogger’s pages are those (175-86) in which he maintains 
that the sense and the interests of Italian nationalism at Trent centred around 
the pope. With the exception of the Spanish bishops from Naples and Sicily, no 
bishop from Italy had behind him a powerful or deeply interested civil power. In 
default of an Italian national state, it was the bishop of Rome who now (as at 
times in the past) stood out as the symbol of Italian nationalism. The Italian 
bishops were bound to him not only by ties of an ecclesiastical and economic 
nature, but by deep-rooted instincts of sentiment and patriotism. The support 
of the Italian majority upon which, broadly speaking, the papacy relied at 
Trent for the maintenance of its commanding authority and the defence of the 
Roman Curia was a matter not only of religious conviction (Father Rogger 
does not go into this) but also of the continued predominance of Italy in the 
affairs of Catholicism against the claims of ultramontane nations. The historian 
need not attempt to veil what the papacy itself made no secret of; nor does 
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Father Rogger try to. If, towards the end, he can remark that his account has 
turned out to be more like that of Sarpi than of Pallavicino, we can add that in 
its abstention from the distribution of praise or blame it resembles neither, Its 
great merit lies in its unemotional and factual approach, its lucid and under. 
standing exposé of divergent points of view honestly held. 

Much was discussed at Trent, and much laid down in its decrees, concerning 
the episcopal office. But the reform of the episcopate, so central in the Counter 
Reformation, was an affair of men as well as of measures. The new decrees needed 
to be made to live by the breath of a new spirit, by the restoration of the cate. 
gorical imperative of direct pastoral duty in the self-consciousness and daily 
life of a bishop. Dr. Jedin’s book is an examination of the gradual building up 
during the sixteenth century of the new—or more truly the restored—ideal of 
the pastoral catholic bishop as seen both in a series of didactic (and sometimes 
somewhat academic) writings giving a model—or ‘mirror’—of the perfect 
bishop and in the actual lives of outstanding personal examples, and also in the 
interaction of personal example, literary model and conciliar decree. Drawing 
on many sources, Dr. Jedin picks out the main line of development running 
from the early Spanish reformers through Giberti of Verona and Bartholomew 
of the Martyrs, of Braga (with his Stimulus Pastorum), to Charles Borromeo. The 
‘conversion’ of the episcopate to pastoral concern he compares in its importance 
in the life of Catholicism to that of the Copernican revolution in Astronomy, 
But by the turn of the sixteenth century the movement was running more slowly 
and tending towards formalism. The German original of Dr. Jedin’s book, 
written in 1941 as an offering to the late cardinal Bertram of Breslau on his 
golden sacerdotal jubilee (but not allowed to be published as such) is now un- 
obtainable. The French translation by Pierre Broutin, S.J. is, therefore, very 
welcome. The new version would appear to add something to the general tone 
of edification, but the new material added by the translator (chiefly on peri- 
pheral figures such as Claude de Seyssel, Witzel and Stanislaus Sokolowski) 
perhaps hardly justifies the greater prominence given to his name on the title- 
page by the publishers. 

Trinity CoLLEcE, H. O. EvENNETT 
CAMBRIDGE 


Le Gallicanisme de Bossuet. By Aimé-Georges Martimort. (Unam Sanctam, 24). 
Pp. 792. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1953. n.p. 
Bossuet est le représentant le plus caractéristique de ce qu’on a appelé au 


XIX¢ siécle le gallicanisme, au moment ot celui-ci accomplit son ultime évolu- | 


tion. C’est lui qui a rédigé cette Déclaration de 1682 qui fixe en formules 
définitives des opinions jusque 14 mouvantes et indécises. Mais l’on s’est tou- 
jours demandé si ce gallicanisme était bien dans la pensée profonde de Bossuet, 
si celui-ci n’avait pas cédé aux passions du moment, aux pressions de la Cour, a 


lintérét personnel. C’est 4 donner une réponse a cette question que s’est attaché | 


le chanoine Martimort. Il a suivi Bossuet pendant toute la vie de ce dernier, 

pour se rendre compte si, oui ou non, |’évéque de Meaux avait toujours pensé¢ 

et agi en gallican. M. Martimort s’est ainsi imposé des dépouillements gi- 

gantesques. I] a lu a peu prés tout ce qui a été imprimé sur le gallicanisme au 

XVIIT® siécle et par les historiens du XTX¢ et du XX¢. I a fouillé les archives de 
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Chantilly, de Meaux, de Melun, de Metz; a Paris, les archives du Ministére 
des Affaires étrangéres, les Archives nationales (des Bibliothéques de l’Arsenal, 
de l'Institut, de la Sorbonne, du Séminaire Saint-Sulpice, de la Bibliothéque 
nationale); les archives de Rome, surtout au Vatican la correspondance entre la 
nonciature de Paris et la Secrétairerie d’Etat, et les procés-verbaux des Con- 
grégations cardinalices instituées par Innocent XI, Alexandre VIII, et Innocent 
XII. Ila utilisé ces textes en bon historien; ses discussions des principaux d’entre 
eux peuvent passer pour des modéles et ses conclusions paraissent solidement 
fondées. 

Il résulte de son travail que Bossuet a toujours été, au fond du coeur, un 
gallican. Il y était prédisposé par sa famille, qui comptait nombre de membres 
du Parlement de Bourgogne, tous gallicans. Dés la soutenance de ses théses en 
1651, il apparait en possession de ses idées fondamentales. Appuyé sur les Péres 
et rejetant la scolastique, il aboutit 4 une théologie de l’Eglise radicalement 
opposée a celle des Ultramontains, car, subissant l’influence du grand mouve- 
ment d’érudition qui se développe a Paris, il ne veut admettre que ce que 
lAntiquité chrétienne a cru et pratiqué. 

Il reste fidéle a ses idées gallicanes toute sa vie. On le voit voter en Avril-Mai 
1664, 4 la Faculté de Théologie de Paris, la censure du R. P. Carme Vernant 
qui affirmait l’infaillibilité pontificale, lui réservait 4 lui seul d’expliquer la foi, 
prétendait que le Pape, non Jésus-Christ, avait institué les évéques, et que 
lon doit obéir au Pape aveuglément, toutes propositions qualifiées en Sorbonne 
de fausses, teméraires, scandaleuses et hérétiques. Bossuet, dans son Exposition 
de la Doctrine de l’Eglise Catholique, rédigée en 1668, publiée en 1671, n’admet 
aucune des théses des Ultramontains, car le retour des protestants dans I’Eglise 
est la grande ceuvre de sa vie et les idées ultramontaines sont en horreur aux 
Protestants. Il s’en tient donc a ce qui lui semble la vérité: la doctrine du Concile 
de Trente et la profession de foi de Pie IV. I] approuve le paix de I’Eglise de 
1668-9, qui met fin momentanément 4 la querelle janséniste et qui est le 
triomphe des évéques comme juges de la foi et le triomphe des libertés de 
PEglise gallicane. Lorsqu’il devient précepteur du Dauphin, de 1671 4 1679, 
l’Abrégé de l’Histoire de France, qu’il rédige pour son éleve, est une louange 
perpétuelle des gallicans. Ses sermons de 1654, 1655, 1662, 1665, 1669 sont 
pleins des idées des gallicans. 

Ainsi, avant 1682, Bossuet a toujours été gallican. Mais il le reste aprés 
jusqu’a sa mort, sans défaillance. Il ne cesse de composer des écrits pour défendre 
la Déclaration de 1682, comme sa Defensio Declarationis, composée de 1683 a 
1685, remaniée en 1695 et 1696. Il ne perd pas une occasion d’exprimer sa 
fidélité aux idées gallicanes et de batailler pour elles presque jusqu’a sa mort en 
1704. 

Toutefois il faut faire cette réserve 4 la thése de M. Martimort, qu’en 
rédigeant les articles de 1682 Bossuet a sans doute quelque peu dépassé sa 
pensée, car son gallicanisme habituel, c’est celui des évéques, institués par 


| Jésus-Christ, successeurs des apdtres, juges de la foi comme le Pape, prétendant 


} 


4 Pautorité sur les réguliers, défenseurs des élections ecclésiastiques, de l’im- 
munité fiscale du Clergé, des biens d’Eglise, de la jurisdiction épiscopale contre 
le Pape et contre le Roi, or le troisiéme article de la Déclaration, en proclamant 
inébranlables les régles, moeurs et constitutions recues dans le Royaume et dans 
lEglise gallicane, permettait tous les empiétements des Parlements sur l’Eglise 
de France. 
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Mais, en établissant sa thése, M. Martimort a apporté d’autres contriby. 
tions a nos connaissances. Il a montré remarquablement combien le mot «) 
gallicanisme recouvre de réalités différentes et précisé ce qu’étaient, depuis | 
temps de Richelieu, les gallicanismes des docteurs en théologie, des évéques, de 
magistrats, des Rois. I] a fait ressortir la part des éléments irrationels dans |, 
mouvement gallican, la répugnance des Frangais pour le catholicisme de 
Italiens et des Espagnols, qui leur paraissait outré, déclamatoire, théatral, fay 
et hypocrite. Il a bien souligné l’importance du mouvement érudit, des ditions 
des Péres, des monographies critiques sur l’histoire de la discipline et de 
institutions ecclésiastiques, qui montraient dans les théses des Ultramontain 
des nouveautés ignorées des premiers siécles chrétiens, et suspectes par j 
d’étre des créations humaines et non l’ceuvre de |’Esprit-Saint. II a fait voir 
comment, au fur et 4 mesure du progrés des idées Ultramontaines dans le 
cercles dévéts et mystiques de la Renaissance catholique, les positions des gallicans 
se durcissaient, comment le fossé se creusa et s’élargit pendant tout le siécle 
entre gallicans et Ultramontains. Enfin, il a fait apparaitre le lien entre k 
progrés de l’absolutisme monarchique, hostile 4 lautorité du Pape, et le 
développement du gallicanisme, d’autant que les divers gallicans, en lutte lg 
uns contre les autres, notamment les évéques d’une part et les Parlements de 
autre, recouraient au Roi pour arbitrer leurs différends. Le livre de M. 
Martimort est probablement le meilleur ouvrage que !’on puisse lire aujourd’hui, 
non pas seulement sur le gallicanisme de Bossuet, mais sur tout le gallicanisme 
du XVIIE siécle. 

FACULTE DES LETTRES, RoLanp MOousnigR 
UNIVERSITE DE STRASBOURG 


John Wesley, Band I: Die Zeit vom 17. Juni 1703 bis 24. Mai 1738. By Martin 
Schmidt. Pp. 334. Ziirich-Frankfurt a. M.: Gotthelf-Verlag, 1953. Swis 
Frs. 17.15; DM. 14.50. 

It seems that no full-scale biography of John Wesley has previously ap- 
peared in Germany. Martin Schmidt, who is Professor of Church History in the 
Kirchliche Hochschule, Berlin, and is well-known for his studies in Pietism and 
for an earlier work on the conversion of John Wesley, has taken in hand the 
filling of this gap. This first volume, bringing us to 24. May 1738, makes it clear 
that German-speaking students of Methodist origins will in future have at least | 
as good a biography of Wesley in their own language as those of us who speak | 
English have in ours. Dr. Schmidt has immersed himself in all the earlier 
theological and devotional writings which may possibly be said to have had any | 
influence on Wesley, as well as in all the relevant contemporary documents. | 
He does not show quite the same intimate knowledge of the complexities of| 
English social life in the eighteenth century, but this defect is amply compensated 
by the sympathetic detachment with which he views Wesley’s ‘fightings within 
and fears without’, and his profound estimate of the effect of Moravian piety 
upon him. | 

The normally available material for writing about Wesley has been turned 
over and over by Dr. Schmidt’s predecessors, and he does full justice to it once | 
again. But he is able to contribute some material which does not seem to have 
been used or (in many cases) discovered before. This comes from Moravian 
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contriby.| urces, and includes the archives of the Orphanage at Halle, set up by one 
€ mot d) section of the Moravians, as well as documents from Herrnhut, set up by the other 
depuis |: ction; among the latter are a highly important letter from Count Zinzendorf 
ques, de} to Wesley, 23 October 1736, setting out his teaching in some detail, and the 
s dans |} Diaries of Spangenberg, David Nitschmann and Peter Béhler. From these he is 
isme de| able to establish quite a number of new facts. Of these perhaps the most 
tral, fay} interesting are that for five months in Georgia the Moravians broke off all 
: Edition; | intercourse with Wesley because they could not quite trust him, that the 
e€ et de Salzburgers’ ’ settlement of New Ebenezer in Georgia was an object of rivalry 
nontain;} between the two groups of Moravians there, and that the conceptions of faith 
s par lj] put forward to him by A. H. Francke, Spangenberg, Bohler, and especially 
fait voir} Christian David, all played their part in forming the faith which Wesley both 
dans |e| experienced and preached. 

vallicans| Not less interesting, but more disputable, is the contention that the stay in 
le siécle } Georgia was even more important as a preparation for Wesley’s life work than 
entre Je| the Holy Club at Oxford. Dr. Schmidt grounds this on the fact that the ‘mission 
e, et le} tothe heathen’ was a dominant element in his intentions for Georgia. But these 
lutte || intentions were formed before he went to Georgia, and in Georgia the mission 
nents de} was never carried out. We need not resist the very acute observation that 
- de M| Wesley from first to last was more influenced by groups of people than by 
urd’hui, | individuals, even when full account is taken of what Bohler did for him after his 
canisme / return from America. 

Methodist writers tend to lay too much stress on Wesley’s conversion, as if 
SNIER | hewere scarcely a Christian before, and non-Methodist writers tend to go to the 
opposite extreme. Dr. Schmidt has surely struck the true balance by showing 
that Wesley went through many spiritual stages, starting with reliance on good 
works; he rejected these, and with them the mystical way; then he came to 
oppose faith directly to law, understanding faith, not as feeling, but as trust 
Martin} in the objective work of Christ; and finally he was granted a personal meeting 
3. Swis} with Christ ‘by faith alone’. Thus the conversion was the climax of a steady 
progress; developed and completed by the visit to Herrnhut three weeks later, 
sly ap-} itbecame in the deepest sense the turning-point of his life. 

y in the It may come to be thought that Dr. Schmidt has attached too much weight to 
sm and} Moravian, too little to Anglican, influences on Wesley’s development, too much 
nd the} to theological, too little to psychological, elements in his make-up. But the power 
it clear) of the Moravians is too strong to be denied, and psychology has spilt a great deal 
at least of ink, without throwing much light, on a subject who evades most conventional 
) speak! categories. 
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within | Religious Liberalism in Eighteenth Century England. By Roland N. Stromberg. Pp. 
| piety xi + 192. Oxford: University Press, 1954. 21s. 


| This excellent book by an American scholar has an abundant richness of 
‘urned| interesting comment, admirable precision and clarity, and a useful biblio- 
it once graphy. There are indeed so many good things in this feast of learning that any 
> have} selection must be arbitrary. The main theme is the rise and decline of English 
ravian| deism. This is well set against its background in a society marked by an almost 
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complete absence of persecution on grounds of religious opinion, possessing 


ideas 
free press, and generally hating popery; and by the strong intellectual influence ) a 
of Newton and Locke. In an excellent characterisation of a typical deist Dr, remind 
Stromberg remarks how impressed such a man would be by Newton’s dis. century 
coveries—‘too impressed’. Locke he regards as ‘certainly unitarian ... not BEDF 
accurately classified as a deist’. The ‘Arians’ and Socinians, as opening the way | op 


for the deists, have an important part in Dr. Stromberg’s story. It is useful to 
have the conclusions of Samuel Clarke so succinctly set out as here. Even 
though The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, ‘eschewing abstract and meta. 
physical reasonings,’ is to be counted as ‘at once the mildest and most devastating | pishop | 
of attacks on the Athanasian formula’, Dr. Clarke was no disciple of the Tr 
Alexandrian heresiarch, for on the basis of Scripture ‘strictly interpreted’ he x 
could accept the co-eternity of the Son, but (on that basis) left the consub. A“ 
stantiality an open question. Some might perhaps have given more prominence | jotice’ 
to the textual criticism which influenced Clarke’s school. There are ‘modem } analysi 
defenders of the Trinity’ who will be distinctly surprised to learn from Dr. | jtisofc 
Stromberg that they ‘do not care at all that the doctrine is not Scriptural’, | the dex 
Amongst much else that is interesting, Dr. Stromberg exhibits the development | sesults 
in deism from a crude idea that priests had wickedly corrupted the original | ment, 
simplicity of Christ’s religion—‘the infantile perspective of a priestly con- agricul 
spiracy—to more mature conceptions of historical development, as in Hume, | pe set 
In this the central figure is that interesting person Conyers Middleton, who like } |icense 
Hume was satisfied neither with the natural religion of most deists, nor with | examp 
contemporary orthodoxy about revelation. Seeing that Dr. Stromberg makes | careles 
so clear the importance of Conyers Middleton as bringing the ‘whole deistic } remed 
controversy to a new path’, it seems odd that his good index should not have the | to be « 
item ‘miracles’. It was perhaps hardly germane to his purpose to allude to the | go to 
interesting comment on the Letter from Rome in the Correspondence of Jacques Serces | of far 
(author of an essay on miracles) edited for the Huguenot Society of London by | sympz 
F. Gardy 1952, 13-14. Dr. Stromberg’s second principal theme is what he } editor 
calls the ‘alarmed flight from reason’ by apologists of orthodoxy. He agrees with | Charg 
Leslie Stephen that William Law left little room for reason, but one may wonder | few e: 
whether Butler’s was so much an ‘alarmed flight’ as a reasonably defensible} Dioce 
avoidance of the notion that ratiocination is omnicompetent for all kinds of | tend : 
knowledge. Thirdly, Dr. Stromberg has some pertinent comments on what may | jn rev 
be called the social and political relations of his subject. He notices that his | volun 
theological liberals were not politically radical. In a good chapter on ‘the more 
secularisation of politics’, he comments shrewdly on whig and tory attitudes to In fai 
the church establishment (though he is perhaps hardly fair to Warburton’: __ italics 
Alliance). He rightly emphasises the whig dislike of clerical intervention in 1, W 
politics. In one of his many interesting footnotes, he refers to the interest taken tive in 
in the project for an alliance with the Gallican church both by Hickes and | 3. Ur 
Leslie, non-jurors, and by archbishop Wake, ‘who was surely not a Tory.’ If} g Le 
Wake had succeeded in bringing about this church alliance, and in drawing |_ nigga 
away the French church from the Roman obedience (E. Préclin, L’Union des cricke 
Ecglises Gallicane et Anglicane, Paris 1928, 10-11, 86), that would indeed have been | _ arisir 
a triumph to gladden the heart of any whig. And were there not those whose _ignor 
ideal of an English bishop was that he should be ‘tory’ in the church, but ‘whig’ Cow 
in the state? (Egmont Diary, Hist. MSS. Com. 1920, i, 262, cf. 106). It does not | with 
in the least take away from the great merit of this valuable essay in the history —_ worl 
EE2 
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gfideas to say that for the less theoretical aspects of the controversies it treats 
) course must still be had to other works. This book is another (but still timely) 
reminder of the serious and lively interest taken by the intellectuals of eighteenth- 
catury England in religious truth. 
BEDFORD COLLEGE, R. W. GREAVES 
Lonpon, N.W. 1 


Bishop Wilberforce’s Visitation Returns for the Archdeaconry of Oxford in the year 1854. 
Transcribed and edited by E. P. Baker. (Oxfordshire Record Society, Vol. 
XXXV.) Pp. vi + 172. Oxford: Oxfordshire Record Society, 1954. 25s. 

A ‘centenary’ volume may well suggest reflexions which a writer of a ‘short 
notice’ is necessarily precluded virtute officii from putting on paper. But a careful 
analysis of the present work from cover to cover seems to justify the statement that 
itis of quite unusual importance as a means of checking conventional estimates of 
the development of English primary and secondary education, of the causes and 
results of the growth of ‘Nonconformity’, of the effects of the “Tractarian’ move- 
ment, and of the social consequences of economic conditions in an area largely 
agricultural. The ‘poverty of a peasant congregation’ at Stoke Talmage has to 
be set against the ‘large wages of which too many make a bad use’ in the five 
licensed public houses and beer shops at Stonesfield, the ‘evil and immoral 
example set by the principal Farmers’ at South Stoke and ‘the indifference and 
careless and ungodly lives of the Middle classes esply. Farmers, which only seems 
remediable by a new generation’ at Kidlington with Water Eaton. These have 
to be coupled with the repeated complaints of ‘the early age at which children 
go to work’, though the rector of Westwell ‘can divine no remedy for the avarice 
of farmers or the indifference of parents’, while he adds, ‘I could not heip 
sympathizing with Mr. Cobden’s view of making such early work illegal.’ The 
editor appends in a note ‘another point of view’ from bishop Wilberforce’s 
Charge in 1857 which would justify a comment not less controversial: indeed the 
few extracts also given from the Bishop’s Diocese Book (MS. Bodl. Oxford 
Diocesan Papers d. 178) suggest that that work if it were ever published would 








tend rather to entertainment than to edification, though even more successful 
in revealing the character and idiosyncrasies of the bishop than the parallel 
volume which we owe to one of his predecessors, Thomas Secker. Some of the 
more lengthy of the returns before us give a vivid flash-light view of the writer. 
In fairness we should perhaps only quote one (with the original writer’s own 
italics) ‘The chief impediments to Church progress ... seem to me to be. 
1. Want of heartiness in any religious purpose, in many cases amounting to posi- 
tive infidelity. 2. Strongly rooted prejudices in the better class of Church people. 
3. Unusual ignorance pervading all classes. 4. Pride and dress in the upper class. 
5. Lawlessness and selfcentred idleness in the lower. 6. Selfishness in all and 
niggardliness especially in the upper. 7. Loose habits produced by the university 
cricket grounds etc. 8. Immorality connected with the university. 9. Immorality 
arising from want of proper cottage-room. 10. Low loitering sports arising from 
ignorance. A rural police is greatly needed.’ This devastating report on 
Cowley was written by Richard Meux Benson at the age of thirty when beginning 
with H. J. Martin a deacon the ministry which has made the name of the parish 
world-famous. It is interesting to compare the records for the other Oxford 
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churches including Charles Marriot’s for St. Mary’s, Jacob Ley’s for St. Mary 
Magdalen with his three curates including W. D. Macray and John Rigaud 
(also described as ‘Chaplain for College Servants’—the class whom an extragt 
from Wilberforce’s Diocese Book (f. 361b.) given on p. 111 calls with some lack 
of charity ‘an unsatisfactory set, bad churchgoers’). On p. v line 6 read ‘mani. 
fest’; p. 109 1. 30 for ‘now long’ read ‘not long’; p. 170 note 4 for ‘Vander’ read 
‘Vowler’. It is to be hoped that the success of this volume may be such as to 


encourage the publication of the returns of the other two archdeaconries. 
Curist CHURCH, CLAUDE JENKINs 
OxForD 


Prophecy and Papacy: a Study of Lamennais, the Church, and the Revolution. By A. R. 
Vidler. Pp. 300. London: S.C.M. Press, 1954. 25s. 

In this volume Dr. Vidler gives us an expanded and annotated version of his 
Birkbeck Lectures delivered at Cambridge in 1953. His subject is the tragic 
clash between the prophet of Liberal Catholicism and pope Gregory XVI. In 
other words, this is not a biography, for it stops short in 1836, when Lamennais 
severed his connection with the Church; nor is it a treatise in theology, but a 
dispassionate and learned contribution to French ecclesiastical history. The 
author is primarily concerned with the origins and consequences of the tradi- 
tionalism, ultramontanism and catholic liberalism, which represented the core 
of the Mennaisian position in social philosophy and ecclesiastical politics. 
Students of the French church under the Bourbon restoration and the July 
Monarchy will be grateful to Dr. Vidler for distilling so lucidly and attractively 
his own researches into the archives at Maison St. Joseph, Highlands, Jersey, and 
for making available, for the first time in English, the extensive revaluation of 
Mennaisian problems carried out in recent years by scholars such as Paul 
Dudon, Pére Adrien Boudon, and Professor Yves Le Hir. The result is a sensitive 
and satisfying account of the evolution of Lamennais’s attitude to the problems 
of church and state and of his crusade for Liberal Catholicism, which may well 
come to be regarded as definitive. 

Lamennais’s positive achievements were that he gave a powerful stimulus to 
the development of ultramontanism in France, that he revived catholic 
theology on its apologetic side by means of his Essai sur I’ Indifférence, and that, 
with his collaborators of the Avenir, he showed the possibilities of modern 
journalism as a medium of religious propaganda. The author has much that is 
new and significant to say on all these subjects and laymen will particularly 
appreciate Dr. Vidler’s masterly analysis of Lamennais’s own works. In other 
respects the prophet’s record was one of failure and personal tragedy. In his 
final assessment of the conflict between Lamennais and Gregory XVI the 
author is restrained and scrupulously fair to both protagonists, emphasising as 
he does the characteristic faults of the prophet and the inevitable but regrettable 
conservatism of the pope. 





It may, however, be thought that Dr. Vidler does not sufficiently bring out 
the extent to which Liberal Catholicism was doomed, not only once its inter- | 
national implications became clear but from the outset, and some would con- 
sider that, in places, he seems to over-emphasise Lamennais’s influence, not so } 
much upon the subsequent attitude of the papacy towards matters of social 
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policy, as upon religious life in France. Surely, for example, the impact of the 
School of Chesnaie, which only flourished between 1828 and 1833, was not as 
profound as the author suggests on page 143, when he compares it with that of 
the Tractarians when Newman was at the height of his powers? Liberal 
Catholicism was bound to fail, partly because of public apathy, but mainly 
because of the hostility of the French catholic hierarchy. Similarly, the Avenir 
was arrested in its tracks by the papal encyclical Mirari vos. Lamennais’s 
Paroles d’un Croyant and Affaires de Rome merely mark stages in their author’s 
separation from the Church. The religious revival under the July Monarchy was 
due less to the speculative activity of Lamennais than to middle-class fears of 
revolution and to the continuation of catholic proselytism which had begun 
under the Restoration. 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER A. GooDwINn 


Action pastorale et problémes sociaux sous la Monarchie de Juillet chez Mgr. d’ Astros: 
archevéque de Toulouse, censeur de La Mennais. By Paul Droulers, S.J. (Biblio- 
théque de la Société d’Histoire Ecclésiastique de la France). Pp. 445. Paris: 
Librairie J. Vrin, 1954. n.p. 

This is a revealing study of a particular area and period of French eccle- 
siastical history. The name of d’Astros (1772-1851) is familiar to historians 
because of the prominent part that he played in two episodes. The first of these 
was his resistance as vicar-capitular to Napoleon I’s attempt to get cardinal 
Maury accepted as archbishop of Paris, in consequence of which he was im- 
prisoned from 1811 to 1814. The second was the so-called ‘Censure of Toulouse’, 
the elaborate manceuvre of a number of French bishops to secure the con- 
demnation of Lamennais and the doctrines of L’ Avenir: d’ Astros, as archbishop 
of Toulouse, took the lead in organising it. These two episodes were the out- 
standing events in his career, but he was for so long a conspicuous and in many 
ways representative member of the hierarchy that this close study of his actions 
and opinions is an important contribution to the general history of the Church 
of France during the nineteenth century. 

A substantial and not unworthy biography of d’Astros (by Caussette) was 
published soon after his death. Pére Droulers has aimed not at producing a new 
biography but at utilising all the available sources of information in order to 
illuminate d’Astros’s pastoral methods and his attitude to the social problems of 
the age during his occupancy of the see of Toulouse (1830-51). These 
sources include the archbishop’s own official papers which are now dispersed in 
various archives (his personal papers, which were freely drawn upon by 
Caussette, cannot now be traced), a great deal of other relevant MS. material, 
and the archbishop’s pastoral letters and other publications. In particular, Pére 
Droulers has methodically analysed all the official pronouncements made in the 
diocese of Toulouse during a period concerning which hitherto we have had for 
the most part to be content with impressionistic generalisations about the out- 
look of the hierarchy. 

It should be added that Pére Droulers confesses at the outset that his con- 
centration on this period was motivated by the hope that it would throw light 
on the origins of the dechristianisation of the French working classes of which 
the consequences, fully realised only in our own time, now confront the Church 
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with its gravest problems. Did an intelligent and saintly bishop like d’ Astros 
have any comprehension of what was happening under his nose? 

After a preliminary chapter which supplies an outline of his career before 
his appointment to the see of Toulouse, Pére Droulers begins by investigating 
his attitude to the régime of Louis-Philippe. D’Astros was by personal con. 
viction a legitimist and a believer in the alliance between the altar and the 
throne, but he considered it his duty as archbishop to be loyal to the new 
régime, and he was able to be so with an easier mind when, after its revolutionary 
inauguration, it became more and more conservative in character. As a gallican, 
he held that the Church should not interfere in the tasks of civil government, 
All his emphasis was upon the Church’s duty to teach the Catholic faith and to 
win people to a more devout practice of religion. The evils of the time (‘ce 
siécle d’erreur et de mensonge’, 99) were the result of impiety. D’Astros’s 
interests and pastoral measures were all governed by this assumption, e.g. a 
‘Lord’s day observance society’, dissemination of Christian literature, missions, 
retreats, improved training for the clergy, marriage discipline, etc. He never 
saw beneath the surface of contemporary infidelity; it did not occur to him that 
the Church had anything to learn from new discoveries, that it had to adapt 
itself to a new historic environment, or that it had a duty to speak prophetically 
about the social structure. His conception both of the Church and of the State 
was purely static. In a word, d’Astros was a complete conservative; he saw 
everything in black and white; he allowed unbelievers and heretics not an atom 
of good faith or of good sense. He was, as Pére Droulers says, ‘un esprit droit, 
mais peu éclairé’ (271). 

It was natural therefore that he should take the lead in the attack on 
Lamennais whom Pére Droulers describes as ‘’homme qui avec une géniale 
clairvoyance a compris et prévu si étonnament les besoins religieux de son 
siécle’ (10). The very idea of a ‘Liberal’ Catholicism was anathema to him; he 
could not understand the reluctance of the holy see to endorse the Censure of 
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Toulouse; and long after the promulgation of the encyclical Singulari nos he | 


detected and denounced ‘mennaisianism’ in any kind of novelty. 

After 1840 it was no longer possible, even in a comparatively rural diocese 
like Toulouse, to be blind to the facts of the industrial revolution and the 
growth of pauperism. While d’Astros condemned the avarice of the rich, he 
preached resignation to the poor. Charity, i.e. almsgiving, was the only remedy 
he recognised. ‘A la charité chrétienne seule appartient le secret de cicatriser 
. . . les plaies de la société,’ he said (367). He failed to see that personal charity 
ought to express itself in social justice, and in so far as he blessed organised 
philanthropy he was more concerned about its religious influence than about its 
humane effects. The archbishop’s attitude, which seems to have been repre- 
sentative of that of nearly all the bishops (cf. Duroselle, Les Débuts du Catho- 
licisme social en France, 236), drove radicals and reformers to a deepening distrust | 
of the Church. This ‘désincarnation exagérée et fausse du christianisme’, as 
Pére Droulers calls it (389), is no doubt largely responsible for the dechristiani- 
sation of the French proletariat. 

All this and much besides is amply illustrated and documented here. There | 
are a few mistakes in regard to matters of detail. P. 7, n. 1, for ‘19 déc.’ read ‘29 | 
déc.’; p. 36, 1. 11, for ‘28 avril’ read ‘21 avril’; p. 116, n. 3, the reference in the 
passage quoted is not to the Revolution but to the Reformation; p. 119, n. 1, for 
‘II, p. 138° read ‘I, p. 138’; pp. 122 and 366, Lamennais’s Réflexions sur I’ état & 
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Eglise was published in 1809, not 1808; pp. 148 and 436, Droulers has confused 


| two priests named MacCarthy. 
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A History of the Ecumenical Movement 1517-1948. Edited by Ruth Rouse and 
Stephen Char!es Neill. Pp. xxiv + 822. London: S.P.C.K., 1954. 32s. 6d. 

That this volume represents a vast and imaginative enterprise is at once 
evident. Simply to record the genesis and development of the Faith and Order 
and the Life and Work Movements in the present century, with their coalescence 
in 1948 in the World Council of Churches, would be much. But ‘the ecumenical 
movement is not to be identified with the formation of the World Council’; its 
story is therefore combined with accounts of ‘many other manifestations of the 
ecumenical spirit’, such as, in particular, the International Missionary Council, 
which is ‘in association with’ the W.C.C. and the W.C.C. with it, and the 
World’s Alliance of Y.M.C.A.s, the World’s Y.W.C.A. and the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, which, themselves ‘deeply interdependent’, are regarded 
by the W.C.C. as its ‘major allies’. Furthermore, an attempt has been made to 
provide perspective for these twentieth-century movements though a number of 
studies of ‘the unitive efforts of the Churches’ between the Reformation period 
and the year 1910, when the World Missionary Conference, which was to prove 
‘in many respects the starting-point of the modern ecumenical movement’, was 
held in Edinburgh. No man could well be expert in all these fields; yet the 
editors desired ‘the production of a History and not of a series of detached 
essays’. The several writers were therefore asked ‘to revise and rewrite in the 
light of the development of the work as a whole’. This they appear to have been 
more willing to do than to keep within the limits imposed on them; for each of 
two chapters has suffered reduction by a third, and another by more than half, 
ofits original length. With the editing no pains have been spared; the various 
contributions are interconnected by a great number of cross-references; and 
there are no discrepancies and remarkably little repetition. Forty pages of 
bibliography, ten of glossary and twenty-six of index complete the volume: in 
these some minor inconsistencies in presentation and a few curious slips may be 
detected, but none worth recording here. A commendable care with detail, in 
fact, distinguishes the whole enterprise; though the Dissenting Deputies (150) 
are laymen, not ministers, and the London Society for the Study of Religion 
(336) did not come to an end in 1926 but still flourishes. The S.P.C.K.’s excep- 
tionally good proof-reading gives the book a fine finish. 

The historical introduction, in which bishop Stephen Neill surveys ‘the 
search for unity prior to the Reformation’, is somewhat weak, perhaps inevi- 
tably; it is both more conventional and more disputable than the rest of the book 
or than The Christian Society. There follow chapters on the Reformation period by 
Professor J. T. McNeill, on the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in Europe 
by Professor Martin Schmidt and in Great Britain by Professor Norman Sykes, 
on the Orthodox Churches prior to 1910 by Dr. Georges Florovsky, and on the 
nineteenth century in America by Professor D. H. Yoder and elsewhere by the 
Rev. H. R. T. Brandreth. The activity of the Scot, John Durie, on the Continent 
and the correspondence of Durie’s secretary, D. E. Jablonski, with archbishop 
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Wake and of the English Non-jurors with the Eastern Patriarchs are reminder 
that the geographical divisions were not absolute. If Professor Schmidt's 
chapter in places approximates to a catalogue, while Professor Sykes has had 
difficulty in compressing his spacious periods, these chapters are all good; and 
for those who have reservations about the possibility of writing ‘history’ con. 
temporaneously with the events recorded they are the chapters most worth 
reading. But it is not till with Chapter 7 we come to Dr. Ruth Rouse on the 
Evangelical Alliance, the World Alliance for Promoting International Friend. 
ship through the Churches and other ‘voluntary movements’ (a curious usage ?), 
that we feel the master hand. Vision and imagination here compensate for a 
tendency to rhetoric, and the book now really gets going, with a momentum it 
never afterwards loses. Professor K. S. Latourette, very properly, writes on the 
International Missionary Council; Canon Tissington Tatlow, in reminiscent 
vein, on the Faith and Order Movement, with its conferences held at Lausanne 
in 1927 and at Edinburgh in 1937. The Life and Work Movement, with its 
Conferences held at Stockholm in 1925 and at Oxford in 1937, together with 
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earlier conferences, such as the Neutral Church Conference held at Uppsala in | 
1917 and the C.O.P.E.C. Conference held at Birmingham in 1924, are the | 


subjects of chapters by two compatriots of archbishop Séderblom, Dr. Nils 


Karlstrém and Dr. Nils Ehrenstrém. Dr. Ehrenstrém writes reflectively, as does | 


bishop Neill in a chapter on ‘Plans of Union and Reunion, 1910-1948’, which 
is saved from becoming a ‘list’? by his wise and thought-provoking comments, 


Dr. Rouse describes with clarity and trenchancy a variety of ‘ecumenical mani- | 


festations’ ‘parallel with’ the W.C.C., or even ‘divergent’, among the former 
being the W.S.C.F. and the World’s Y.W.C.A., to both of which she has given 
long service. In a brief but somewhat repetitive chapter Dr. Nicolas Zernoy 
writes of the Eastern Churches in this century. Canon Oliver Tomkins provides 
an objective, if necessarily detached, account of “The Roman Catholic Church 
and the Ecumenical Movement, 1910-1948’. The final chapter, on the genesis 
of the W.C.C., is by Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, the Council’s General Secretary. 
This is not only the end of the story but its climax, and Dr. Visser ’t Hooft 
writes triumphantly; but, lest any should think that the movement’s leaders claim 
too much, Dr. Neill confesses winningly, in a brief epilogue, that it is, as yet, 
too Western, too urban and too official. 

A study of the ecumenical movement inevitably raises questions on the 
relation of theology to geography and to history. The extra-territoriality of the 
Kingdom has always been a stumbling-block; and the ‘deeply-rooted prejudice 
against the West’, which, we are told, ‘exercises a powerful control’ (671) over 
many Orthodox minds, while intelligible, even excusable, as xenophobia, is 
theologically worth no more than the anti-semitic objections which are as old as 


Celsus and Julian, or the still older Jewish particularism which Christians have | 


to learn to overcome. Yet, when the Kingdom’s universality in this sense has been 
accepted, the argument seems to run the other way, as we come to see that it is 
made known among men in and through the conditions of particular periods 
and situations. Only when apprehended within its historical context can a 
theological principle such as justification by faith or the significance of the 


Filioque clause be fully understood; and, before the present birth-pangs of ‘one | 


world’ (of which, sub specie temporis, the ecumenical movement is itself a mani- 
festation), a historical context has of necessity had limits geographically. Here, 
through impatience with the difficulties of discrimination between the transient 
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and the abiding and through despair over the discrepancies of interpretation 
there is a recurrent temptation to bypass the history of the Church. 

The Christians in South India, for instance, now united in ‘one Church, 
yholly independent and rooted in the soil of India’, are described as having 
heen ‘separated by Western denominational allegiances’ (475). But can any 
Church be ‘wholly independent’ without being illiterate? And what is the 
significance of ‘Western’ in the argument? In many minds it is equivalent to 
“rrelevant’. If so, where does one draw the line? Was the Reformation ‘Western’? 
That it was ‘in’ the West and ‘of’ the West need not mean that it was only ‘for’ 
the West. The younger Churches must be as willing to learn from the ‘Western’ 
Reformation, whatever be the lesson they learn, as Western Christians must be 
to learn from, say, the Fathers of the Desert. Moreover, if through national or 
racial xenophobia or through impatience with the faltering pace of earlier 
generations, the younger Churches cut themselves off from the history of the 
Church, they are likely to repeat their predecessors’ mistakes: if ‘rooted in the 
wil of India’ means that the Church of South India is a ‘national’ Church, owing 
part of its being to political pressure, it would seem to be reproducing an element 
in the Reformation fragmentation which many Reformed Christians, no less 
than Roman Catholics, now regret. 

There is the further uncomfortable fact that, when the historical context in 
which a theological principle is visible has been assimilated, a permanent 
element in the principle may be apparent to some and be felt by them to be of 
continuing obligation, independently of its original historical circumstances, 
while to others this sense of obligation appears mere prejudice. Thus ‘the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada was not established, and there was no reason 
at all for the Disruption to travel overseas’, we are told; ‘the disunions were 
meaningless when transported across the Atlantic’ (304). But the desire to 
witness to a principle, or to be in communion with those Christians who hold it, 
will not always be affected by geographical conditions such as may limit, or 
even prevent, its immediate application. The Scot who believed in diocesan 
episcopacy did not lose his faith in it when in 1689 it was legally extinguished in 
Scotland and for half a century ‘college’ episcopacy replaced it. To an Episco- 
palian the Disruption over voluntaryism may seem trivial in comparison with 
the earlier Scottish rupture over episcopacy without jurisdiction; but in bishop 
Stephen Neill’s words, ‘if there is one thing more than any other which is made 
plain by this ecumenical History, it is that no conviction sincerely held by any 
Christian man may be treated as trivial’ (450). 

Throughout the book great attention is paid to the Roman Catholic 
Church and to Orthodoxy. No one would gather from its pages that in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries very many Protestants regarded Rome not 
as part of the Church but as Antichrist: a study in the dissolution of that identifi- 
cation would have been a useful introduction to the consideration of the 
Tractarians’ ecumenical ideals. ‘If Anglicans ever came to accept a view of 
reunion which, while embracing the Protestant Churches, excluded the ancient 
Churches of Rome and the East, the work of the Tractarians would have been 
in vain’ (300); and for Anglican co-operation archbishop Davidson was willing 
only if invitations were sent also to the Roman and Orthodox Churches—a 
course of action on which archbishop Séderblom also insisted, although per- 
sonally he ‘gave up as hopeless the idea of co-operation with Rome’ (534). 
Since to-day ‘the dogmatic claims of Rome are pressed with an increasing 
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intransigence’ (691) and ‘there is a deep incompatibility between Roman 
Catholic ideals of unity and those professed by all the other Churches’ (728), | 
most observers would probably accept Professor Latourette’s judgment that | 
there is ‘no prospect of a unity which would embrace both Roman Catholics 
and Protestants’ (386). That being so, it is the more striking, if it is true, that 
‘Roman Catholics may claim that their contribution to the ecumenical move. 
ment has been, by their abstention, to compel non-Romans to reconsider the ’ 
meaning of authority, ministry, sacraments, and dogma’ (693). 

Even without Roman Catholic participation, the W.C.C. is, we are re. 
minded, saved from becoming ‘a merely pan-Protestant organization’ by the 
presence in it of the Orthodox, who have insisted on ‘the necessity of recog. 
nizing the significance of the Blessed Virgin Mary in the work of reconciliation’ 
(673) and at whose instance a section on Mariology appears in the W.C.C, 
publication, Ways of Worship. ‘Since they believe themselves to be in possession 
of all the truth, any doctrinal disagreements can be resolved only by the total 
surrender of any Church which wishes to enter into fellowship with them’ (488), 
Their co-operation with the ecumenical movement has thus inevitably been ofa 
‘tentative character’ (669). Yet they ‘serve the whole ecumenical cause by the 
firmness with which they take their stand on positions from which they are not 
prepared to depart’ (489). 

So sympathetic a comment is not made on the attitude of those Baptist 
Churches who, similarly, hesitate to join the W.C.C., lest they compromise 
their separate witness (615); while ‘the fundamentalist Churches, often re- 
vivalist in practice, ultra-conservative in theology’ and ‘in open opposition to 
the major Churches’ (254) receive but scanty attention. Yet separation from 
these fundamentalist Churches! is no less serious, and should cause an uneasiness 
and a regret no less keen, than separation from Rome and Orthodoxy. In some 
ways it is more serious, for within the Churches in the ecumenical movement are! 
many whose fundamentalist sympathies make them critical of the W.C.C. 
Moreover, if this division has been brought about by a new understanding of 
Scripture, then this new understanding must be seen for what it is, a revolution 
as great as the revolution of the sixteenth century, and must be faithfully 
adhered to; in which case the oft-quoted ‘that they all may be one’, as a domini- 
cal saying, may be felt to be as sandy a foundation for an ecumenical movement 
as Matthew xxviii. 1of. is for a missionary movement.” 

One of the book’s most attractive features is its thumbnail sketches of the 
more recent ecumenical leaders: Charles Brent, to whom ‘the vision of a united 
Church’ came at Edinburgh in 1910, and whose ‘secret was his unique capacity 
for giving himself to all kinds of people and for loving them all’ (427); Nathan 
Séderblom, ‘a prophet in the guise of an Archbishop’, who ‘in a most unusual 
way’ ‘was Stockholm 1925” (571, 545); William Temple, whose mind ‘did not 
need to become a closed mind in order to take a firm stand’ (713) and whose 
‘unique gift for irenic formulation’ (590) contrasts with A. C. Headlam’s 
liability ‘to try to fit others to his own pattern by devising formulas to which all 
could assent’ (427); Henry Lunn, who ‘made it his purpose to bring together 
the unlike-minded’ (338); R. H. Gardiner, who ‘knew when to act and how to 


1 It is noteworthy that Dr. J. R. Mott owed his ‘decision’ to J. E. K. Studd, who in 
turn was ‘profoundly influenced’ by D. L. Moody (331). 
2 For the same reason, the W.C.C. might do well to follow the W.S.C.F. and the 
World’s Y.W.C.A. in amending the phrase ‘Christ as God’ in its doctrinal basis (641). 
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ac’ and ‘never talked about himself’ (420); and many others. If two further 


tand out as together constituting both the driving-force and the inter- 

ction link, they are those of Dr. J. R. Mott and Dr. J. H. nn va 
hem, like Lunn and Gardiner, laymen. With Dr. Ruth Rouse, to w 7 : 
; it cial Secretary, this History owes its direction and detailed planning, as we 
a own two chapters, Dr. Mott and Dr. Oldham were present at Edinburgh 
. 10; and in 1948 all three saw the crowning of their and others’ labours in 
i » amersel of the W.C.C. at Amsterdam. ‘Never before has so short a period 
en such rapid progress in thought and action’ (731). 
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wartige Stand der Entmythologisierungsdebatte: ein kritischer Bericht (Theologische 
Forschung: wissenschaftliche Beitrage zur kirchlich-evangelischen Lehre, 

7), 1954, 80 pp., DM. 4.80; Hans-Werner Bartsch (ed.), Kerygma und 
ith (ed), ? Mythos, Band III: Das Gespréch mit der Philosophie (Theologische Forschung: 
Sations t wissenschaftliche Beitrage zur kirchlich-evangelischen Lehre, 5), 1954, 
ecological 101 pp., DM. 6.0; Peter Dalbert, Die Theologie der hellenistisch-jtidischen 
; Missionsliteratur unter Ausschluss von Philo und Josephus (Theologische For- 
F Historic schung: wissenschaftliche Beitrage zur kirchlich-evangelischen Lehre, 4), 
hler and 1954, 148 pp., DM. 9.80; Gerhard Glége, Offenbarung und Uberlieferung: ein 
,  dogmatischer Entwurf (Theologische Forschung: wissenschaftliche Beitrage zur 
ve: Royal kirchlich-evangelischen Lehre, 6), 1954, 48 pp., DM. 3.60. 
PP- +23 [incotn RecorD Society: Rosalind M. T. Hill (ed.), The Rolls and Register of 
Bishop Oliver Sutton, 1280-1299, Vol. 111: Memoranda, May 19, 1290—May 18, 
urr, The 1292 (Lincoln Record Society, Vol. 48), 1954, Ixxxvi + 250 pp., 30s. 
on, 40), Lonomans, GREEN: K. W. Gransden, John Donne, 1954, viii+197 pp. +4 
Episcopal illustrations, ros. 6d. 
iistorical | MacumzLaAN (NEw York): Harold J. Grimm, The Reformation Era, 1500-1650, 
— 1954, xili +675 pp., $6.50. 
orilegiun | MerHuEN: Walter Ullmann, The Growth of Papal Government in the Middle Ages: 
€ publi¢ a Study in the Ideological Relation of Clerical to Lay Power, 1955, xvili + 482 pp. + 


tenes 


nsia, 5), 1 plate, 42s. 
onsilis Moritz SCHAUENBURG (LAHR/BADEN): Ruth Wesel-Roth, Thomas Erastus: ein 
anquier Beitrag zur Geschichte der reformierten Kirche und zur Lehre von der Staatssouver- 


dnitat (Veréffentlichungen des Vereins fiir Kirchengeschichte in der evang. 

E.S.A,, Landeskirche Badens, XV), 1954, 167 pp., n.p. 
dans | NorTHAMPTONSHIRE Recorp Socrety: P. I. King (ed.), The Book of William 
r€ologie Morton, Almoner of Peterborough Monastery 1448-1467, transcribed and anno- 
tated by the late W. T. Mellows (Publications of the Northamptonshire 


cuments, Record Society, Vol. XVI), 1954, xlviii + 197 pp. +2 illustrations, 25s. 

, NortH-HOLLAND PuBLisHING Co. (AMSTERDAM): J. N. Bakhuizen van den 
Rober Brink, Ratramnus, de Corpore et Sanguine Domini, texte établi d’aprés les manu- 
—— scrits et notice bibliographique (Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Neder- 
apsttum landse Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, 
m Seine LXI, 1), 1954, 139 pp. +6 plates, Dutch Guilders 7.50; Allen Cabaniss, 
n. 58), Amalarius of Metz, 1954, xii + 115 pp., Dutch Guilders 7.50. 


5 Mai Qppnance SURVEY OFFICE: Map of Monastic Britain (South Sheet), 2nd ed., 1954, 9s. 
LXI), Oxrorp: CLARENDON Press: D. A. Callus, O.P. (ed.), Robert Grosseteste: Scholar 


nest, and Bishop, with an introduction by Sir Maurice Powicke, 1955, xxv + 263 
ngreMo pp. +2 plates, 42s.; Louis A. Landa, Swift and the Church of Ireland, 1954, 
einen. xvi +206 pp., 21s.; The Acts of the Pagan Martyrs: Acta Alexandrinorum, 
)2 PP; edited with commentary by Herbert A. Musurillo, S. J., 1954, xiii+ 299 
ti nella PP., 358- 


il IV Qxrorp University PREss (New York): John T. McNeill, The History and 
> 1953 Character of Calvinism, 1954, x + 466 pp., $6.0; 36s. 
rious), | Pencutn Booxs: Bede: a History of the English Church and People, translated and 
ti alla with an introduction by Leo Sherley-Price (Penguin Classics, L42), 1955, 
13-1] 341 pp., 3s. 6d. 
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St. AnTHony’s Press: G. W. O. Addleshaw, The Development of the Penal 
System from Charlemagne (768-814) to Urban II (1088-1099) (St. — 
Hall wig 6), 1954, 19 pp. +4 plates, 2s. 6d. 

S.C.M. Press: Nature and Grace: selections from the Summa Theologica of Thomas | 
Aquinas, translated and edited by A. M. Fairweather (Library of Christian 
Classics, Vol. XI), 1954, 386 pp., 30s.; Alexandrian Christianity, selected 


translations of Clement and Origen with introductions and _ notes by} 


J. E. L. Oulton and Henry Chadwick (Library of Christian Classics, 
Vol. II), 1954, 475 pp-, 30s.; H. A. Hodges, Anglicanism and Orthodoxy: 4 
Study in Dialectical Churchmanship, 1955, 58 Pp-5 38- 

S.P.C.K.: R. C. D. Jasper, Prayer Book Revision in England 1800-1900, 1954, 
140 pp., 13s. 6d. 

UNIVERSITETSFORLAGET (AARHUS); EJNAR MUNKSGAARD (COPENHAGEN); } 
Johannes Munck, Paulus und die Heilsgeschichte (Acta Jutlandica: Aarsskrift 
for Aarhus Universitet, XXVI, 1: Teologisk Serie 6), 1954, 342 PP. | 
Danish Krs. 28.00. 

University OF CHICAGO Press; CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss: Ernest B. 
Koenker, The Liturgical Renaissance in the Roman Catholic Church, 1955, | 
xi +272 pp., 37s. 6d. 

University OF ILtinors Press (URBANA, U.S.A.): Raymond Phineas Stearns, | 
The Strenuous Puritan: Hugh Peter, 1598-1660, 1954, xi + 463 pp., $7.50. 

University OF Notre DAME Press (Notre Dame, INp1ANaA): William 0, 
Shanahan, German Protestants Face the Social Question, Vol. I: The Conservatin 
Phase, 1815-1871, 1954, xii + 434 pp., $6.75. 

West AND East Sussex County Councits: A Descriptive Report on the Quarter 
Sessions, Other Official, and Ecclesiastical Records in the Custody of the County 
Councils of West and East Sussex with a Guide to the Development and Historical 
Interest of the Archives (Record Publication No. 2), 1954, xii+212pp.,n.p. | 











Early Fathers from the Philokalia 


together with some writings of 
St Abba Dorotheus, St Isaac of Syria 
& St Gregory Palamas 


Selected & translated from the Russian text ‘Dobrotolubiye’ 
by E. KADLOUBOVSKY & G. E. H. PALMER 





FABER & FABER LTD 35s 
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€ Parochial | 


Anthony | ‘ 
‘|| Homosexuality and the Western 
of Thomas o © e,°@ 
“Christian Christian Tradition 
’, Selected 
notes by | D. SHERWIN BAILEY 
Classi 
‘ ho Pe The Rev. Dr. Bailey provides in this book a detached and scholarly examination 
Oxy: a of homosexuality in its historical and religious contexts. This work is of the 
greatest topicality and significance, and is one of the most important and objective 
00, 1954, contributions made in recent years to a vexed and many sided problem. 
15/- net 
NHAGEN); } 
Aarsskrift 
342 pp, 
— Liturgies of the Religious Orders 


ch, 1955, ARCHDALE A. KING 


. ) 

| Stearns, The author has compiled in one volume a wealth of information which would 
)0. only be found elsewhere in a number of reference books. At the same time, to 
lliam OQ, ensure authenticity, each chapter has been examined critically by members of 


the Order concerned. 


onservativ 
Probably 63/- net 
ve Quarter 
the County 
Historical 
mp. | A Creed before the Creeds 
H. A. BLAIR 
———e 
————a Canon Blair sets forth an original and well-documented case for the existence 
of a Christian creed before even the Apostle’s Creed, discussing its form and 
theological implications. 
Probably 16/- net 
&s 
The Protestant Bishop 
Henry Compton, 1632-1713 
EDWARD F. CARPENTER 
Henry Compton, whose long tenure of the Bishopric of London spanned the 
reigns of Charles II, James II, William and Mary, and Anne, is considered by 
Canon Carpenter as the prelate concerned with state affairs and as the bishop 
working for the Kingdom of God on earth. 
Probably 25/- net 
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BOOKS 


ON HISTORY (ANCIENT, MEDIEVAL 
AND MODERN), PATRISTICS, 
SCHOLASTICISM, &c: ENGLISH & 
FOREIGN, NEW & SECONDHAND. 


Large or small collections bought 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD. 
3-4, PETTY CURY, CAMBRIDGE 











L. E. Elliott-Binns 


D.D., F.R. Hist. S. 


MEDIEVAL CORNWALL 


Dr. Elliott-Binns is well known as the author of numerous 
theological and historical works and Medieval Cornwall is 
the outcome of more than ten years’ research and is based 
largely on unpublished documents. This makes the work 
especially valuable for scholars and for those interested in 
ecclesiology. The method of treatment and clear style will, 
however, commend it to the general reader. The author has 
an intimate knowledge of Cornwall having lived there for 
a number of years and having been until recently Canon 
Residentiary of Truro Cathedral. 


With 8 halftone plates and 2 maps 
35s 
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‘St. Thomas Aquinas. . 
Theological Texts 


Selected and translated with Notes by Thomas Gilby 155. net 


A Companion to the Study 
of St. Augustine 
Bdited by Roy W. Battenhouse 325, 6d, net 


Robert Grosseteste 
Scholar and Bishop 
Essays in Commemoration of the 
Seventh Centenary of his Beat 
Edited by D. A. Callus with an Introduction by 


Sir Maurice Powicke 425. met 
English Monasteries and Their 
Patrons in the XIIIth Century 


BY SUSAN M. WOOD 
Oxford Historical Series (British Series) 215. net 


The Latin Charters of the 
Anglo-Saxon Period 


BY SIR FRANK STENTON 


(ready 21 April) 10s. 6d. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

















